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PREFATORY MEMOIR. 



John Lacy, comedian, the author and adapter of 
the dramatic pieces in this volume, was born in 
the vicinity of Doncaster. According to Aubrey, 
he "came to London, to ye playhouse, 1631," and 
apprenticed himself to John Ogilby, who at that 
time exercised the vocation of a dancing-master. 
This latter meritorious individual, bom at Edin- 
burgh in 1600, was the means, at the age of thir- 
teen, along with his mother's combined industry, 
of releasing his father, a gentleman who had 
dissipated a good estate, from the King's Bench 
Prison, and assisting him to pay his debts. He 
then became apprentice to one Mr. Draper, who 
kept a dancing-school in Gray's Inn Lane, "and 
in a short time arrived to so great excellency 
in that art, that he found means to purchase his 
time of his master, and sett up for himselfa" In 
addition to his teaching, Ogilby figured occasion- 
ally in court masques, until an accident unfitted 
him for such public displays. " When the Duke 
of Buckingham's great masque was represented at 
court, he was chosen, among the rest, to performe 
some extraordinary part in it; and vaulting and 
cutting capers being then in fashion, he, endea- 
vouring, to doe something extraordinary, by mis- 
fortune of a false step when he came to the ground 
did spraine a veine on the inside of his leg, of which 
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he was lame ever after, which gave an occasion to 
say, * that he was an excellent dancing-master, and 
never a good leg.' " * 

Shortly before the Eebellion, John Ogilby went 
over to Ireland, to teach in the family of the Earl 
of Strafford, the Lord-Lieutenant, who appointed 
him Master of the Ceremonies for that kingdom, 
and assisted him to build a little theatre in St. 
Warbrugh Street in Dublin; but, the Eebellion 
breaking out, his theatre was ruined and he lost 
everything. He returned to England in 1648, 
and printed a translation of Virgil made by him- 
self. At the age of sixty he betook himself to 
the study of Greek, and translated Homer's Iliad, 
which Pope mentions that he read when a child 
" with a pleasure that left the most lasting im- 
pression on his mind." In anticipation of the 
Restoration, he printed "the fairest impression 
and the most correct of English Bibles that ever 
was yet done, in royall and imperiall paper." He 
also printed and published His Majesty's Entertain- 
mmts at his Coronation, in folio, with cuts, 1662. In 
the same year he returned to Ireland, and, in virtue 
of his patent as Master of the Revels, built a new 
theatre at Dublin at a cost of two thousand pounds, 
"having disputed his right with Sir William 
D'Avenant, who had obtained a grant." While 
at Dublin he wrote a play, called The Merchant of 
DMin, which was never printed. He published 
a translation of Homer's Odyssey in 1665, and, in 
his retirement at Kingston-upon-Thames, during 
the plague, wrote among other works a second 
volume of his Paraphrase of j^sop, which he called 



* Aubrey's Lives of Eminent Men. London, 1813. 8vo. 
Vol. ii. 
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his ^sopiques. Having lost all he had, except 
five pounds, by the great Fire, he made propostds 
to print an English atlas, and was encouraged by 
the King and the nobility to make an actual 
survey of the roads of England and Wales, by 
which the posts were regulated. He was appointed 
his majesty's cosmographer, and died 4th Sep- 
tember 1676. 

Under such a master as this, and retaining the 
friendship of such a man during his subsequent 
career, it cannot be doubted that Lacy was largely 
benefited. 

A writer, supposed to be Motteux, in the Con^ 
Hnuation of Langbaine^s Lives of the DranyUk Poeis, 
in treating of Lacy, says he was "originally a 
dancing-master;" but further than his having 
apprenticed himself to Ogilby to learn the art, 
apparently in connection with his theatrical pur- 
suits, there is no record of his ever having been a 
teacher. The same writer observes, of his per- 
sonal appearance, that he was " of a rare shape of 
body and good complexion," which other authori- 
ties confirm. 

During the Civil War, he, like the majority of 
his brother actors, betook hims(?lf to the " passage 
of arms," and procured a commission as lieutenant 
and quartermaster under Colonel Lord Grerard, 
afterwards the Earl of Macclesfield. He returned 
to the stage at the Kestoration, and became a 
universal favourite, more especially in eccentric 
comedy. Pepys was a great admirer of his, and 
numerous are the entries in his diary respecting 
him. Noticing his appearance, 21st May 1662, 
in the play of The French Dancing-Mistress, he says, 
" The play pleased us very well, but Lacy's part, 
the dancing-mistress, the best in the world." On 
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the 2 2d May, he again says, "We by coach to 
the theatre, and saw Love in a Maze, The play 
hath little in it, but Lacy*s part of a country fellow, 
which he did to admiration." 

On the 10th June, in the year following, he 
again went, with some friends, to see Love in a 
Maze, " The play is pretty good, but the life of 
the play is Lacy's part, the clown, which is most 
admirable; but for the rest, which are counted 
old and excellent actors, in my life I never heard 
both men and women so ill pronounce their 
parts." 

" 12th June 1663.— To the Royal Theatre, and 
there saw The Committee, a merry but indifferent 
play; only Lacy's part, an Irish footman, is be- 
yond imagination." 

Four years afterwards he again sees the same 
piece, with a different impression as to its merits : — 

" 13th August 1667.— Sir W. Pen and I to the 
King's House, and there saw The Committee, which 
I went to with some prejudice, not liking it before, 
but I do now find it a very good play, and a great 
deal of good invention in it ; but Lacy's part is so 
well performed that it would set off anything." 

As Lacy figures prominently in the following 
graphic account of the production of Howard's 
Change of Crowns and its consequences, we give 
it in Pepys' own words : — 

" 15th April 1667.— To the King's House by 
chance — where a new play ; so full as I never saw 
it; I forced to stand all the while close to the 
very door, till I took cold, and many people went 
away for want of room. The King, and Queene, 
and Duke of York and Duchesse there, and all 
the Court, and Sir W. Coventry. The play 
called The Change of Crownes, a play of Ned 
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Howard's* — ^the best that I ever saw at that 
house, being a great play, and serious ; only Lacy 
did act the country gentleman come up to Court, 
who do abuse the Court with all the imaginable 
wit and plainness about selling of places, and 
doing everything for money. The play took very 
well." 

16th April 1667, Pepys, going with his wife to 
see again The Change of Crowns, was surprised to 
find that the play had been changed. " However in, 
and there Knipp came into the pit. Knipp tells me 
the King was so angry at the liberty taken by 
Lacy's part to abuse him to his face, that he com- 
manded they should act no more, till Moone went 
and got leave for them to act again, but not this 
play. The King mighty angry ; and it was bitter 
indeed, but very fine and witty. . . . Pretty to 
hear them talk of yesterday's play, and I durst not 
own to my wife that I had seen it." 

" 20th April.— Met Mr. Rolt, who tells me the 
reason of no play to-day at the King's House. 
That Lacy had been committed to the porter's 
lodge for his acting his part in the late new play, 
and, being thence released to come to the King's 
House, he there met with Ned Howard, the poet 
of the play, who congratulated his release ; upon 
which Lacy cursed him, as that it was the fault 
of his nonsensical play that was the cause of his 
ill-usage. Mr. Howard did give him some reply ; 
to which Lacy answered him that he was more a 
fool than a poet; upon which Howard did give 
him a blow on the face with his glove ; on which 
Lacy, having a cane in his hand, did give him a 

* Younger son of the first Eaxl of Berkshire, and brother to 
Sir Robert Howard. 
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blow over the ^te. Here Kolt and others that 
discoursed of it in the pit did wonder that Howard 
did not run him through, he being too mean a 
fellow to fight with. JBut Howard did not do 
anything but complain to the King of it ; so the 
whole house is silenced, and the gentry seem to 
rejoice much at it, the house being become too 
insolent." 

On 1st May 1667, and 28th April 1668, Pepys 
commends Lacy's admirable acting of the clown 
in Love in a Maze; and on 13th July 1667 he has 
this entry: "Yesterday Sir Thomas Crewe told 
me that Lacy lies a-dying; nor will receive any 
ghostly advice from a bishop, an old acquaintance 
of his, that went to see him." 

Lacy, however, recovered from this serious ill- 
ness, and survived it for several years ; but he did 
not appear upon the stage so frequently as he had 
previously done. He is thus again noticed by 
Pepys : — 

" 19th January 1668-69. — At noon eat a mouth- 
ful, and so with my wife to Madam Turner's and 
find her gone, but The. staid for us ; and so to the 
King's House to see Horace. This the third day of 
its acting — a silly tragedy ; but Lacy hath made a 
farce of several dances — between each act one; 
but his words are but silly, and invention not 
extraordinary as to the dances ; only some Dutch- 
men come out of the mouth and tail of a Ham- 
burgh sow. Thence, not much pleased with the 
play, set them at home in the Strand." 

" The famous Mr. Lacy," Mr. Wilkes observes in 
his View of the Stage, 1759, 8vo, " was an excellent 
low comedian, and so pleasing to King Charles." 

Rymer, in his Dissertation on Tragedy, speaks 
of h JTn thus : — " The eyes of the audience ar 
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prepossessed and charmed by his action before 
aught of the poet can approach their ears." 

Langbaine says of him :— " He was a comedian 
whose abilities were sufficiently known to all that 
frequented the Theatre Koyal, where for many 
years he performed all parts that he undertook to 
a miracle, insomuch that I am apt to believe that 
as this age never had, so the next never will have, 
his equaly at least not his swp&rwar. He was so 
well approved by Charles n., that he caused his 
picture to be drawn in three several figures in the 
same table, viz. that of Teague in Thi CommUteef 
Scruple in The Cheats^ and Galliard in Variety ; 
which piece is still in being in Windsor Castle." 

Galliard is a character in the Duke of New- 
castle's Variety ; Teague, a low Irishman, is in Mr. 
Robert Howard's Committee, a comedy which has 
since been reduced to a farce, under the title of 
Honest Thieves ; and Scruple, a canting, mercenary 
Nonconformist, in Wilson's Cheats, whose style of 
hypocrisy and casuistry was doubtless very enter- 
taining in that day, when the original, now long 
become quite obsolete, was to be met with in every 
street. 

Aubrey thus notes : — " His ma**«- (Ch. ii.) has 
severall pictures of this famous comedian at Wind- 
sore and Hampton Court, in the postures of severall 
parts that he acted, e,g, Teag, L^- Vaux^ the 
Puritan." 

A copy of the painting in compartments at 
Windsor Castle was amongst Mr. Harris' theatri- 
cal portraits which were sold by the hammer of 
George Robins in 1819. It fetched eleven guineas. 
The romancing auctioneer, probably imagining 
that the three characters were all assumed in one 
piece, described Lacy as *' the Matthews of his day." 
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Langbaine further says: — ''I remember in 
Shirley's Changes, the deceased Mr. Lacy acted 
Johnny Thump, Sir Gervase Simple's man, with 
general applause ;" and, speaking of Falstaff, ''this 
part used to be played by Mr. Lacy, and never 
failed of applause." Downes chronicles his suc- 
cesses in these three lines : — 

** For hif juit acting aU gave him due praise, 
His part in The Uheats, Jony Thump, Teg/ and Bayes - 
In these four exceUing ; the Court gave him the bays.** 

Greneste gives this list of the chief characters he 
played :— 

In Vere Street, about 1662, Scruple, in Th4f 
Cheats,'\ 

Theatre Royal, 1663.— Teague, in The Committee.'f 

1664. — ^Captain Otter, in The Silent fFoman. 
Ananias, in The Alchemist 

1665.— Sir Politick Would-be, in Folpone, Mon- 
sieur Eaggou, in The Old Troop.j 

1666. — Sir Roger, in The Scornful Lady, 

1 667.' — Sauny the Scot.f Country gentleman, in 
The Change of Crovims,^ Johnny Thump, in 
Changes. 

1669. — Drench, in The Dumb Lady.^ 

1671.— Bayes.t 

1672. — Alderman Gripe, in Love in a Wood,\ 

1673. — Intrigo, in Love in the Dark'\ 

" He probably," says Greneste, " acted French- 
love in the English Monsieur; PiDguister in All 
Mistaken; Tartuffe; French valet, in The Mock 
Duellist; the English Lawyer; BobadilL" 

Langbaine continues: — "Nor did his talent 
wholly lie in acting ; he knew both how to judge 



* Teague in Howard*i works is spelt ** Teg.*' 
t OriginaUy. 
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and write plays. And if his comedies are somewhat 
allied to French farce, it is out of choice rather 
than want of ability to write true comedy. We 
have three plays extant under his name : — 

" The Dumb Lady, or The Farrier made Fl^sidian, 
A comedy. 1672. 

" The Old Troop, or Monsieur Bagou, A comedy. 
1672. 

" Sir Hercules Buffoon, or The Poetical Sqtiire. A 
comedy. 1682." 

Besides these three plays, a fourth is attributed 
to him, Sauny the Scot, which, although produced 
in 1667, was not printed until 1698, but with 
Lacy's name on the title-page. 

Pepys thus mentions the reception of The Old 
Troop:—'' 31st July 1668.— To the King's House 
to see the first day of Lacy's Monsieur Ragou^ now 
new acted. The King and Court all there, and 
mighty merry. A farce." 

In the Poems on Staid Affairs^ it is insinuated 
by Sir George Etherege that Lacy participated 
with Hart in the favours of Nell Gwyn. Be 
that as it may, he is known to have been her 
first instructor in the art of acting, the lessons she 
received from Hart being subsequent. 

Lacy lived to an advanced age. His death oc- 
curred on Saturday, 17th September 1681, and he 
was buried "in the further churchyard of St. 
Martyn's-in-the-Fields on the Monday following." 

JAMES MAIDMENT. 
W. H. LOGAN. 

Edinburgh, Ist January 1875. 
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The Dumb Lady ; or The Farrier made Physician, A« 
it wa>8 acted cU the Theatre Royal. By John Lacy, Cftnt. 
London : Printed for Thomas Drintj, at th^ Whitt Lyon, 
next Chancery Lane end in Fleet Street. 1672. 



This play is founded on Moliere's comedy Le Medecin 
malgre lui. "If," says Langbaine, "the reader will take 
the pains to compare them together, he will easily see that 
our author has much improved the French play. " Geneste 
has this entry: **Dumb Lady; or the Farrier made a 
Physician, This farce, in five acts, was put together by 
Lacy. The main plot is taken from Molifere s Mode Doctor; 
the catastrophe is borrowed from Molifere's Love's the best 
Doctor" The Dumb Lady was not printed till 1672, but it 
was probably acted about this time, as Softhead, in the first 
act, says, "I'll die a virgin martyr." Massinger's Virgin 
Martyr had been revived in 1668. Lacy concludes his 
Epistle to the Reader with hoping that his play will prove 
as beneficial to the printer as it had form^rfy been to him- 
self. There are no performers* names to the Dramatis Per- 
sonse, but Lacy no doubt acted "Drench, the Farrier." 

The plot of the Medecin malgre lui^ simple in itself, has, 
through the instrumentality of those who wish to throw a 
doubt upon the originality of Moli^re, been ascribed to 
foreign sources. One has it, that "this excellent poet has 
taken the plot of that humorous piece from a history re- 
lated by a certain German writer, Adam Olearius;" while 
another says : "It has been recently proved that Hop o' 
my Thumb is but another rendering of an Indian fable ; and 
that Cinderella too, and many other popular stories, come 
from the Egyptian Rhodopia. The story of Molifere's 
Medecin m/odgre lui has been found by M. Cosquin in a 
Sanscrit collection, * La Couka Saptali. ' " 

The former thus proceeds : "xnis Olearius published, in 
1647, his Scientific Journey to Moscow and Persia; which 
history, being translated into French as early as the year 
1656 by the celebrated Wickefort, might have been read by 
Moliere before the Medecin malgre lui was, for the first time, 
brought upon the stage in 1666." 

"The history in question," he continues, "is briefly as 
follows : — The Grand Duke Boris Gudenow, who reigned 
during the years 1597 and 1605, was, according to the re- 
lation of Olearius, very much afflicted with the gout. At a 
certain period, when he suffered very severe pains, he caused 
it publicly to be proclaimed at Moscow, that he would re- 
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ward with extraordinary favoiir and ffmt riches the many 
whoever he might be, that woold reUere him from thoae 
pains. It aeemi that no one yoluntarily appeared to earn 
the favour of the Grand Duke ; and, indeed, no wonder, for 
a doctor had his whole existence at stake in those timet in 
Russia if his cure failed upon some hi|;h or noble patient ; 
and Gudenow was in the habit of makmg the surgeon, as if 
he considered the latter as absolute master of natoie, respon- 
sible for the result of his art. 

*' The wife of a certain bojaar, or councillor of the calnnet, 
who received very harsh treatment from her husband, took 
the advantage of this public edict of the Grand Duke to 
revense herself, in a cunning manner, on her cruel husband. 
She therefore had the Duke informed that her husband pos- 
sessed an infallible remedy for the gout, but that he was not 
sufficiently humane to impart it 

'* The bojaar was immecUatelv sent for to court, and strictly 
examined. The latter declared, by all that was holy, that he 
was unacquainted with any such remedy, and had not the 
slightest knowledge of medicine. But oaUis would not avail 
him ; Gudenow had him severely whipped and confined. 
When, shortly after, he was affain examined, he repeated 
the same declarations, adding uiat this trick was probably 
played upon him by his wife ; the Duke had him wh^ a 
second time, but more severely, and threatened him with 
death if he did not speedily reheve him from pain. Seized 
with terror, the bojaar was now entirely at a loss what to be 
at. He promised to do his best, but requested a few days in 
order to nave the necessary drugs gathered. Having, with 
great difficulty, had his request granted, he sent to Ozirbalt, 
two days* journey from Moscow, in order to get thence all 
sorts of drugs which were to be had there. He sent for a 
cartload of them, mixed them all toffether, and prepared 
therewith a bath for the Duke, in the hope of his blind cure 
proving successful. Gudenow, after having used the bath, 
really Kiund some relief, and the bojaar had his life spared 
him. Nevertheless, because he had known such an art, 
denied his knowledge of it, and refused his assistance to the 
Grand Duke, the latter had him again thoroughly whlpt, 
and after being entirely recovered, he gave him a new dress, 
two hundred rubles, and eighteen slaves, by way of a pre- 
sent. In addition to this, he seriously admonished the 
doctor never to be revenged on his wife. It is said that 
the bojaar, after this occurrence, lived many years in peace 
and happiness with his spouse." 
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Hadanarekha, had 
applied all Mads of plasl 

they agreed that there was no remedy for the disease. Then 
the King proclaimed in every country that he who enred the 
FrinceGS alioiihl be richly rewarded. The wife of a Brahmin 
who lived in a village, living heard the proutamation, said 
to the messenger, 'My husband is the most skilful magician 
and charmer in the world. Take him with you ; he will 
cure the Princeaa.' And she said to her husband, 'Pre- 
tend to be a magician and a charmer, and go boldly iato the 
town to cure the Princess. You won't waste yonr time.' 
The Brahmin went to the palace aud to the Princess, 
sprinkled lier with water, blow at her, aud imitated the 
charmeia, muttering the while hetween his teeth. Suddenly 
he cried out at the top of hi9 voice, aud uttered a fairago of 
the most absurd words he could think of. On hearing all 
these strange uttemccea, the Princess was taken with such a, 
St of laughter, that the abscess broke and she waa cured. 
The King, transported with joy, overloaded the Brahmin 
with presents." 

There is another adaptation of Le Mtdecin matgre tui, 
in the shape of a ballad farce by Henry Fielding, called The 
Mock Doctor, or the Dumb Lady Cured, and acted at Dniry 
Lana in 173ti. Oeneste, remarking upon the English trans- 
lation of Moliire's plays (1739), renunda us respecting Le 
Jfededn malgre iui, that Mrs. Centlivre used a great part 
of it in her Love's Contrivance, 1703. 

The "high-bom and most hopeful prince," to whom this 
drama is inscribed, was the eldest of the three natural sons 
of Charles ir. by Barbara Villiers, wife of Roger Palmer, 
Earl of Castlemain, better known as Duchess of Cleveland, 
a dignity conferred by her royal keeper in testimony of the 
high opinion he entertained of her "personal" virtues,*- — 
at least, so runs the preamble of the patent of creation. 

At the date of the play the hopeful prince enjoyed the 
title of Earl of Southampton, "as," says Collins, the Peer- 
age writer, "heir of bis mother, the Duchess of ClevelsJid," 
that beiuff her second title. Upon the Qrat of Aprii 1673 he 
was installeii a Knight of the Garter, and upon the lOth of 
September 1875 was created Duke of Sonthampton, Earl of 
Chichester, and Baron of Newberry, with 
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heirs male of his body, whom failing to his younger brother 
George, Duke of Northumberland. Upon the death of his 
mother, at her house of Chiswick, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, on 9th October 1709, the title of Cleveland, under the 
limitations in the patent, devolved on her eldest son Charles. 

His Grace married, when eighteen, Mary, heiress of Sir 
Henry Wood, the elder brother of Thomas, Bishop of 
Litchfield and Coventry. The Duchess died in 1680, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. By her he had no 
issue. This lady seems to have brought him a very hand- 
some fortune, as in Michaelmas term 1685 he had a decree 
in Chancery against the Bishop for £30,000, **as part of 
his lady's fortune. " 

In 1694 the Duke took to wife Anne, daughter of Sir 
William Pulteny of Misterton, in the county of Leicester, 
by whom he had three sons and three daughters. He died 
9th September 1730, and was succeeded by his eldest son 
William, who dying without issue in 1774, the titles of 
Cleveland and Southampton became extinct, and remained 
so for more than half a century, when the Dukedom of 
Cleveland was revived in the person of the Earl of Dar- 
lington, the heir of line of Lady Grace Fitzroy, the second 
daughter of Duke Charles, who married Henry Vane, son 
of Lord Barnard. Her eldest sister Barbara died unmarried, 
and her youngest sister. Lady Anne, who married John 
Paddey, Esq., departed this life at Waterford, Herts, the 
23dof January 1769. 



TO THE HIGH-BORN AND MOST HOPEFCJL 
PRINCE CHARLES, LORD LIMRICK, AND 
EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON. 



Great Sir, — Wlien I began to write this dedi- 
cation my hand shook, a fear possessed me, and I 
trembled; my pen fell from me, and my whole 
frame grew disordered, as if blasted with some 
sudden upstart comet. Such awe and reverence 
waits on dignity, that I now find it fit for me to 
wish I had been refused the honour of my dedica- 
tion, rather than undertake a task so much too 
great for me. How shall I excuse this bold and 
saucy fault ? How shall my mean, unworthy pen 
render you your attributes 1 Now I find presump- 
tion is a sin indeed. I have given myself a wound 
beyond the cure of common men : heal me, then, 
great sir ; for where princes touch, the cure is in- 
fallible. And now, since you so graciously have 
received my Farrier, who dares say he is no Phy- 
sician ] When you vouchsafe to call him Doctor, 
he has commenced, and from your mouth he has 
taken his degree ; for what you say is, and ought 
to be. Such a power is due to you from the 
greatness of your blood. I and my abject muse 
had perished but for you; and in such distress 
whither should we flee for shelter but to him that 
has power to spread his wings and cover us 1 And 
you have done it generously. Yet am I not to 
wonder at this virtue in you, since your high birth 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE READER. 

Gentle reader (for so most epistles begin), being 
conscious of my own weakness (for so they go on), 
I let thee know my own modesty had kept me 
from the press, but for the importunity of friends 
(and so they make an end). 

By this, you see, poetry consists more of fancy 
than truth. So do the poets too, or else why 
should they seem ashamed to come into the press, 
when I know their bowels languish within them 
till they are there, vain-glory being the chief in- 
gredient that makes up the spirit of poetry, and the 
grand inducement that puts us all in print 1 There 
is a kind of charm in poetry — 'tis like tobacco and 
chemistiy ; for if you once take the one and under- 
take the other, you are fixed to the freehold never 
to be parted. So fares it with the dabblers in the 
dew of Parnassus: no revilings, no shameful re- 
proaches can discourage us ; still we write on, still 
we are fixed to the freehold. I have observed 
how much more precious to a poet the issue of his 
brain is than that of his loins, for I have known 
them bury children without grief or trouble ; but 
the issue of their brain is so dear and tender to 
them, that if you go about to persuade them but to 
cut a play or p9em shorter, they are so concerned, 
that every line you cut is valued at a joint, and 
every speech a limb lopped oflF. Without doubt, 
there is a kind of madness in poetry, or else how 
can a man be so vainly possessed as to think his 
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own works exceed all other men's 1 That there 
are such men is but too true, for I myself have 
thought so of my own poetry ; and when I, that am 
so mean an under-shrub, do prove so vainly mad, 
the tall cedars, sure, must needs be shaken with 
outrageous fits ; and in those fits they write rap- 
tures, and fly to the skies, and get among the 
gods, and make such work that you would swear 
they're all breaking up school and coming down 
amongst us. For my part, I wonder they have 
not come all this while ; Tm sure they have been 
sufficiently provoked. I thank my incapacity I am 
not so far gone in poetry as to arrive at those fits. 
Yet I have this to say, that I have had my ends 
upon poetry, and not poetry upon me; for if 
poetry had gained its ends on me, it had made me 
mad, but that I having my ends on it appears in 
my getting money by it, which was shown plenti- 
fully on my poet's days ; but that I thank my 
friends for, and not the desert of my plays. And I 
wish, reader, that you may prove as kind to the 
printer as you were to me when you were a hearer; 
and that my farrier may prove as good a servant 
to him as formerly to me, who am, reader, your 
humble servant, 



John Lacy. 



PEOLOGUE. 

Here I am, and not asham'd who know it, 
I humbly come your forma pauperis poet : 
Not Hector-like, that one half-year has writ, 
And iSghts th' other half to defend that wit. 
Nor have I brought you here a second play. 
Like him that pretends preaching twice a day ; 
And when you gravely come T th' afternoon, 
He puts you off with repetition, 
Saying, you may remember in the mom 
I told you thus, and so, and where, and when ; 
So spins out his hour with the same again. 
Though such things pass on those that sermons 

hear, 
It will not do with play-judgers, I fear. 
I would you had their grace, and they your wit ; 
Sermons would then be hard as plays to hit. 
And easy scenes would pass upon you, when 
Grace above wit abounds in gentlemen. 
How would the poets all rejoice to see 
This age appear r th' old simpHcity— 
To have your wives and you come ten times o'er, 
To see the pudding eaten in Jane Shore ; 
To cry up the bold Beauchamps of the stage 1 
There was a blessed understanding age. 
I would you were such but for one three days, 
Till the poor poet gather up his bays ; 
Or else my less than fifth-rate wit, I find. 
Will force me beg you'll not be just, but kind. 
Yet use me as you please, my comfort is. 
Philosophy can no farther go than this :- 
If by your vengeance I must needs be worried, 
Fm not the first small poet has miscarried. 



THE ACTORS' NAMES. 



Gernette, 

OUNDA, . 



Squire Softhead, 

Leander, 

Drench, 

Isabel, 

Jarvis, 

Nurse, 

Mrs. NiBBY, . . 
Mr. Othentick, 

Three Doctors 
Women-Servants 

Two FOOTBOYS. 

Two Whippers 

Patients. 

Neighbours. 



An old rich gentleman. 

His daughter y pretending dumb- 
ness, and after th>at mad- 
ness. 

Her suitor. 

Her lover, but not permitted, 

A farrier, beaten to a Doctor, 

His wife. 

Servant to Gernette. 

His wife, and housekeeper to 
Gernette. 

Cousin to Gernette. 

A parson, and brother to 
Leander. 

of physic, 

attending on Olinda. 

of Bedlam, 
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THE DUMB LADY. 



Act I. — Scene i. 
Enter Jarvis and Servant. 

Ser, The like was never heard of — to have a 
sweet young lady, as she was going to be married, 
to fall dumb ! 

Jar, If my wife had done so tooy I ihhkk it bad 
been ne'er the worse for the commonwealth; but 
it would make any woman dumb to be designed 
for such a fop as Squire Softhead. 

Ser, He is a fop of a new stamp. I would not 
marry a milkmaid to him. 

Jar. I would he had my wife, or any that would 
make him a cuckold ! He has turned away twenty 
servants because they do not call him Squire ofb 
enough. I shall be sick every time I hear the 
word Squire, he has made it so ridiculously loath- 
some. 

Ser, He has been called so from his cradle in 
the country, where the title of Squire had always 
great worship, till the fool crept in amongst them, 
of which he is chief 

Jar, Yes, faith, for if there were an army of 
fops, — ^as truly I think they might be raised here, 
— Squire Softhead must be General. He has one 
faculty: he will maintain a quarrel within threei 
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words of striking, and then he will eat cold cus- 
tard. 

Ser. Hang him! But dost thou think my 
young mistress is dumb indeed ] 

Jar, You saw the doctors could not cure her. 
But if she do counterfeit, do not blame her, for 
'twere pity upon pity that the Squire — a pox squire 
him ! — should have her. Here they all come ! 

Enter Gernette; his Daughter, led by Ser- 
vants as dumb ; SQUIRE SOFTHEAD, her 
suitor; NiBBY, and Jarvis. 

Ger, To have my child struck dumb upon her 
intended wedding day, and to have the doctors 
give her over, too ! O my unhappy stars ! 

Soft. Are the stars such unhappy things ] Are 
they the cause of her dumbness ] By the heart of 
a horse, if I thought so I'd complain of 'em. 

Nib. Complain of the stars ! Who would you 
complain to, good Squire Soffchead ] 

Soft. I'd complain to the sun and moon ; I war- 
rant you they'd not uphold them in their rascally 
twinkling tricks. 

Nib. Alas, poor Squire, the sun is always in 
haste ; he ne'er stays to hear complaints. 

Soft. Why, then, I'll watch them when they 
fall; and if the proudest star of them all light 
within my ground, by the heart of a horse, Fll 
have an action of trespass against them; and if the 
law once take hold of 'em, I'll warrant 'em for 
twinkling again in ha^te. 

Nib. You were best get a star-trap to catch 'em in. 

Soft. I warrant you a law-trap will do as welL 

Nib. Do you think your daughter had not better 
be dumb and dead than marry such a ridiculous 
brute as this ? 
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Get, Oh, but his estate lies so sweetly round 
mine, that when she understands the blessing she'll 
doat on him as I do. 

Nib, Marry, the devil doat on him ! Why, sir, 
he never comes into her chamber but he is all of a 
foaming sweat, throws off his periwig — and no one 
knows whether he or that smells rankest ; then he 
runs to the looking-glass, rubs his head with the 
dressing cloth, puts on his periwig, then combs 
out the powder upon his mistress, so makes a 
scurvy leg, and leaves her. There's a lover, with 
a pox to him \ But, Squire, why do you profane 
the stars so ] 

Soft. Profane ! There's a company of vagabond 
wand'ring stars that do nothing but run up and 
down the sky to tell fortunes, just like our gipsies 
i* th' highway ; I know 'em well enough. Heart 
of a horse, to lose a wife for want of three words 1 
If she had said but " to have and to hold," we had 
had no further use of her tongue as I know of 

Nib, Why so, Squire ? 

Soft, Do not call me Squire, mistress. Bare 
Squire, without Softhead, sounds scurvily, and 'tis 
scurvily done to call me so, and as scurnly I take 
it ; and, by the heart of a horse, if you were not a 
woman, I'd wound you scurvily. 

Jar, Truly, methinks, there's such a sympathy 
betwixt Squire and Softhead that 'tis a thousand 
pities to part them. 

Nib, I beseech you. Squire, which is the an- 
cientest family, the Softheads or the Hauf heads 1 * 

Soft, The Softheads are the ancientest family in 
Europe, for Adam's youngest son got a knock in 
his cradle, and the Softheads ever since derive 
themselves in a direct line from him. 

* Hauf-rockton. Quite silly. — Yorsh, 
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Ger, How does my cluld ? Thou hast thy health, 
I hope] 

Olin, A-a-a-a-a! 

Soft Heart of a horse, I believe she counterfeits 
dumbness ; but I have a trick to make her speak 
again, if you'll give me leave. 

Ger, With all my heart, sir ; what is it 1 

Soft Why, I'll go call her jade and whore, and 
that will provoke her to call me rogue and rascal, 
you know. 

Ger, Though it be upon such rude terms, I 
would be glad to hear her speak, sir. 

Soft, Come on! Why do not you speak the 
words of matrimony, you jade, that you might be 
my wife, you little whore 1 Look you, sir, she has 
given me an answer. 

\She takes him a cuff d tK ear. 

Ger, Ay, but 'tis but with her hand, sir. 

Soft, However, 'tis an answer, sir ; and she may 
marry me with her hand as well as with her 
tongue, for it seems to me to be the stronger con- 
firmation. 

Ger, Squire, if you love my child, endeavour to 
find all possible helps. Where's my servants? 
Eun and ride all ways imaginable; leave no 
ground unsearched, nor means unthought of, to 
recover her. 

Nib, And, good Squire Softhead, find out a wise 
man to cure her. Do you know one when you see 
himi 

Soft, Bjmj troth, to my knowledge, I never 
saw a wise man in my life. 

Jar, Do you send a fool to find out a wise man 1 

Nib. If he cannot find a wise man, a wise man 
will find out him quickly. 

Ger, Come, lead my child to her chamber, and 
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ride all ways and all countries to find out wise and 
able men. [Exeunt all but Jarvis and Softhead. 

Soft, Jarvis, how shall we do to know a Wise man 
when we see him] What marks and signs have they] 

Jar, Why, their dress and their speech they 
have from the stool of formality ; and they have 
likely a bald head with a satin cap on't, a narrow 
band with a broad hat ; a cane growing in their 
hands, with the silver head always bobbing at 
their lips; and they that are thus habited are taken 
for wise men. 

Soft, Why, then, I may be a wise man if a 
silver cane will make me so ; but, prithee, what do 
these wise men do ] 

Jar. By 'r lady, that will puzzle a wise man to tell 
you, for I never heard of anything that was wisely 
done in my life ; therefore I think wise men do 
nothing. 

Soft. Then I will be wise, whatsoever it cost me, 
for I love to do nothing above all things i*th' 
world. But come, let us go the right way to find a 
wise man now. 

Jar, Til warrant you go right, for we'll go 
directly east. 

Soft. Why, you fool, the wise men came out 
o' th' east, and dost thou think to find them there 
when they left the place ] 

Jar. Ay, but, sir, they returned back into their 
own country again. 

Soft. Did they ] Why, then, the wise men of the 
east are not so wise as the wise men of France ; for 
if they get into another country, the devil cannot 
drive them home again. [Exeunt. 

Enter Drench, a farrier, and Isabel, his wife. 

Dr. I say, dame Isabel, I'll have it my way ! 

B 
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Isa, Have it my way ! Why, who are you, sir ] 
Art thou any more than my husband, fellow 1 How 
earnest thou thus audacious, then, to say, 111 have 
it my way 1 Say that again, and by the faith I 
have in my confidant, my gallant shall make thee 
an example. 

Dr, Aha! have you your confidant and your 
gallant, wife ] 

Isa, Yes, that I have. You know when the 
great ones have done with a fashion, it comes 
amons^st we mean madams into the country at last ; 
and f have as much privUe^e due to Z as any 
freebom people in the world has, and we women 
will maintain the liberties of the subject with our 
lives and fortunes. 

Dr, By'r lady, wife, you rant like a freebom 
subject indeed ! But, pray you, what do you with 
the word " freebom subject " % 

Isa, I have it to show that I am one of the free- 
bom, and may have my gallant, with all the per- 
quisites belonging thereunto. 

Dr, Why, thou stragglest as far out of the bonds 
of matrimony as if thou*dst a good jointure to 
justify thee in 't. There is a thing called duty, 
wife: the parson, you may remember, said so 
when he maW lis. 

Isa, I no more remember what the parson said 
when he married us than what he has said ever 
since when he preached. 

Dr. The jade's mad beyond recovery; a pox of the 
liberty of the she subject ! Wife, there are five chil- 
dren by the fireside ; pray you, how many of 'em's 
mine, wife 1 1 think 'tis high time to ask that question. 

Isa, I must not be so much concerned with thee 
as to call thee husband ; therefore, Mr. Drench, the 
first child was yours. 
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Dr, And whose are the rest 1 

Isa, The rest are mine, fellow ; let that suffice 
thee! 

Dr, And but one of them mine, wife 1 

Isa, No but one yours, and for this following 
reason. After my first child, you neglected your 
family duty, Mr. Drench ; and when you grew 
negligent of me I grew careful of myself, and from 
that care came the rest of my children, Mr. Drenclu 

Dr, And those four children, it seems, are free- 
bom subjects? I find a wife a little modish is 
worse than a wife a little oldish. Wife, 1*11 down- 
right poison your freebom children. 

Isa, thou ungallantified beast I wouldst thou 
destroy thy own flesh and blood ? 

Dr, Not mine, but I will yours, wife. 

Isa, Why, are not man and wife one flesh 1 and 
then are not your chUdren mine, and mine youi^, 
Mr. Drench ] 

Dr, Faith, I doubt this argument is the general 
security that mankind has to warrant their ofi"- 
springs legitimate. 

Isa, Sirrah, talk of poisoning my children, and 
I'll have thee so gallantified ! 

Dr, Gallantified ! Prithee what's that, wife ? 

Isa, To be gallantified is to be soundly cudgell'd, 
sirralu There is another point of she doctrine for 
you. 

Dr, Pray you, let me ask you a question, 
madam. Nay, be not ashamed to be called madam, 
for as mean people as yourself has the impudence 
to own it. Tlierefore, madam, are you true to your 
gallant ? 

Isa, Ay, by my life am I! I else deserve to 
lose my privileges, and be a bondwoman, ay, and 
condemned to my own husband. 
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Dr, That part of me thafs gentleman foigiTes 
thee freely for that ; bat the roo^ part, which is 
fEorier, must be reyenged ; and though your gal- 
lant carry your cudgel of love, I carry your cadgel 
of chastisement. I plead my priyil^es, wife, and 
most beat you ; take this, and that, and that, and 
this ! \Beais her. 

Isa, Help ! murder, murder ! Will you kill me, 
you villain 1 

Dr. EjII you? Alas! this is but compliment, 
wife, and 'tis a new fashion come into the country, 
wife ; so I hare it to show you that Fm one o' th' 
freebom, wife. [Beats her again, 

Isa. Murder, murder ! help, murder I 

Enter a Neighboub. 

Neigh. What's here 1 Fie, fie, neighbour Drench ! 
Hold, for shame ! What, beating your wife % 

Isa. Ay, marry is he, sir; what's that to you 
suppose I long for a beating 1 I have been getting 
him in a good humour this two months to do it, 
and now you must disturb us. 

Neigh. Nay, if you long for a beating, Fm sorry 
I disturbed you. I have done. 

Isa. You wicked fellow, do you know what 
you've done? You have taken him off of the 
sweetest humour. I see by his looks I shaU not 
get another blow off him to save my life. 

Dr. The jade is mad beyond all cure. 

Neigh. Ay, for none but a madwoman would 
long for a beating; but farewell, neighbours. I 
have done. 

Dr, You're an impertinent fellow to begin. 
Men that part rencounters are often killed or 
hurt, and therefore you ought, neighbour, to be 
soundly cudgelled. [Beats him. 
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NdgK Nay, good neighbour, hold, hold ! 

Isa. You Bee he has taken off his anger from 
me, and now you must have aU the aweet blows, 
you raacal ! 

Dr. So he Bhatl, for if I had known thou hadet 
longed for a beating, thou shouldst not have had a 
blow to 've saved thy life ; but you Bhall have it. 
\Beats him again. 

Neigh. Hold, hold, hold 1 If ere I part man 
and %nfe, if ere I put my hand betwixt the bark 
and the tree again, may my lingers bear fruit and 
the boys rob my orchard I A woman to long for a 
beating 1 What a blessing 'twere if all our wives 
would long 80 ! [Exit Neighbodr, 

Dr. Now I know you long for a beating, wife, 
lest you should miscarry I'll beat you wonder- 
fuDy. 

Isa. Hold, hold ! my longing is over indeed. 

Dr. Ib it? Why, then, I'll to the wood and 
drench a sick horse ; and by that time 1 return I 
hope you may come to your longing again, and 
then I shall plead the liberty of the subject, and 
claw your freebom sides again. [Emi Drench. 

Isa. To be beaten thus I If I be not revenged. 
Bay I'm a woman without gaU or invention. Let 
me think a little. They say when a woman meana 
miachief, if she but look upon her apron-atringa 
the devxl will help her presently. I'll try him. 
Who is here ) 

E7iier Jahvis and Softhead to her. 

Soft. We may search long enough ; the devil a 
wise man that I can find or hear of 

Jar, Ay, hut, sir, you must know there be 
several sorts of wise men ; and our businesa is to 
find out a wise physician. 
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Isa, Either the proverb's fidse or the devil's 
very dull, for he has helped me to no invention 
yet. [Aside. 

Soft. But &11 the professed doctors which we take 
to be wise physicians have given her over, you see. 

Jar. Ay, but there may be skilful and wise men 
in physic tiiat do not profess it. 

Soft. You say very true, for I was cured once 
o'th' bellyache by an old woman and a warm 
trencher, when all the doctors i' th' town had given 
me over. 

Isa. God-armercy, devil; I have it, i' faith ! These 
gentlemen have given me a hint for a revenge 
upon my barbarous husband. Gentlemen, I over- 
heard your discourse, and I find you are in great 
distress for a wise physician. 

Soft. What then ] does such a country creature 
as thou know anything that's wise ? 

IsoL. I know not what your worship means by 
wise. 

Soft. I dare swear thou dost not, for I, that am 
a squire, scarce know myself. 

Isa. But, sir, I can help you to the most excel- 
lent physician upon earth ; but then he's a man of 
the most strangest humours. 

Soft. 'Slid, no matter for his humours, so he be 
wise! Where is hel 

Isa. Why, in that very copse, blooding and 
drenching of a sick horse. 

Soft Why, that's a wise farrier, not a wise phy- 
sician, woman! 

Isa. But he is a famous physician of Padua, and 
has retired himself on purpose to avoid patients. 

Soft. Then he is a fool, and no physician ; for 
the wise doctors never leave a patient whilst he 
has dther breath in 's body or money in 's purse. 
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Isa, Ay, but, sir, this is not a man that values 
money. 

Soft. Then, I say, he is not a wise man. Come 
away, Jarvis, this cannot be he we look for. 

Isa, Why, you must know, sir, he exceeds the 
world for physic ; but then his humour is to deny 
his profession, and acknowledge nothing but ignor- 
ance. Then, sir, he looks so like a farrier, that you 
would swear he were one indeed ; then he is such 
a clown. 

Jar. The greater the scholar, still the more 
clown ; and the further he is gone in learning, the 
more ignorant still in other things. 

Soft Ay, but is he far gone in physic ? Can he 
make a dumb woman speak 1 

Isa. A dumb woman speak ! Til undertake he 
shall provoke a dumb devil to speak. 

Soft. That's the wise man I want; pray you, 
where is he 1 

Isa. Why, sir, he is easily spoke with, but 
you'll find it wonderful difficult to get him to a 
patient. Neither gold, compliment, nor other fair 
usage could ever yet work upon him ; and yet there 
is a way to gain him. 

Soft. Heart of a horse, pox to him ! what way 
can that be 1 

Isa. A way that you'll think strange, but very 
true. He could never yet be brought to a patient 
without being rudely used and soundly cudgelled 
to it 

Soft. Nay, by the heart of a horse, he shall want 
for no beating! 

Isa. Ay, marry, sir, that will do it, and nothing 
else i'th' world; yet he will carry his seeming 
simplicity so cunningly, that I hold a wager you 
come away persuaded that he is no physician. 
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Jar, I bold a wager he shall own it; Fll make 
him commence doctor else with a good cudgel, I 
warrant you. But is he such a rare physician 1 

Isa, Truly, sir, but two days since be brought a 
madwoman to her wits again that was suspected 
never to have any ; nay, he has taken men's legs 
and arms off, and set 'em on sound again. 

Jar, That's beyond Surgeon's Hall ; sure he can 
conjure. 

Soft I'll be hanged if this fellow be not a spy 
of the virtuosos, and is come hither disguised to 
betray secrets in nature. 

Jar, But does he take no other fees but beating, 
mistress ? 

ha. Of a certain, nothing else, sir. 

Jar, I would some doctors I know could be 
brought to that : I would want no physic, nor he 
should want no fees, i' faith ! 

Isa, Gentlemen, you'll find him in: the wood 
with a leather apron, and a hammer by his side, as 
if he were a real smith; and he studies as much to 
be a farrier now as formerly a physician. And as 
his drink was altogether wine before, now, farrier- 
like, he studies all sorts of ale, and drinks them 
soundly, too. So farewell, gentlemen ; you'll find 
all things true as I have said, and my rascal, I 
hope, will be cudgelled from a farrier to a doctor. 

\Exii Isabel. 

Jar, Why, this is such an humorous physician 
as yet I have not heard of. 

Soft 'Slid, we should have asked the woman one 
thing : it maybe he delights to be beaten with one 
sort of cudgel more than another. 

Jar, We'll be so civil as to ask him that, if he 
puts us to it. But come, let us into the wood and 
find him out ! 
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Soft, Hark ! I hear the trees burl* in the wood. 
'Slid, here's a man coming towards us; I hope 'twill 
prove the doctor. 

Jar. By mass ! he has a leather apron On, and a 
hammer by his side. 

SofL 'Tis he ! What if we cudgel him before we 
speak to him ? 

Jar, Not for the world, sir ; that would be rude 
indeed. 

ErUer Drench. 
Save you, sir. 

Dr, Save me, sir ? Spare your compliment till 
I'm dying, and then I'll thank you for 't 

Soft. By the heart of a horse, I like him for that ; 
for what should a man be saved for till he is dead, 
you know ? 

Jar. Sir, in short, we come, having business 
with you, to pay you all the respect and reverence 
that's due to your worship. 

Dr, Respect, reverence, and worship ! You're 
very merry, gentlemen. Pray you, sir, what part 
of me is it that you find worshipful ] 

Jar, Oh, sir, it is your virtues that we admire. 

Dr, Virtue ! I never heard the word in my life; 
no, nor the use on 't. 

Soft, Thou speak'st like an honest man, for, by 
my troth^ I see no sign of virtue about thee. 

Jar. 'Slid, you'll spoil all to be so blunt with 
him. Sir, we understand you are a great doctor. 

Dr. I understand myself to be a great horse- 
doctor, sir. 

Soft, But pray you, sir, be a man-doctor for 
my sake. By this cudgel, it will be the better for 
you, if you knew all ! 

Jar. Sir, in short, we know you to be a famous 

•Rattle. 
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doctor of Padua, and we wish you would leave 
these abject thoughts of lieing a farrier, and follow 
your own worthy profession of phyiie. 

/>. Now you provoke me, sir. Do yoa think a 
farrier inferior to a physician 1 He is the mm of a 
mare that thinks a horse has not as many diaaaeea 
as a man. 

Soft And he is the son of a whore that thinks 
a squire has not as many diseases as a horse. And, 
friend, take heed how you make comparisons, for 
you'll have all the squires i' th' country aboat jonr 
ears upon this score. 

Dr. Country squires I shall deal well enough with, 
and I shall justify a horse has more diseases than 
a squire, and take the honour of knighthood to 
help you. 

Soft. You lie ! and for the honour of squirehood 
ril die a virgin martyr ! [Qffen to draw. 

Jar. Hold, hold, sir ! the latter end of a squire's 
argument is still quarrelling. 

Soft. Without quarrelling, then. 111 prove that 
squire and squiress have more diseases than a 
horse. 

Dr. Ay, with the diseases of their own, that 
nature never meant them, I grant ^ou. 

Soft. And first, I prove a squiress, that is, a 
woman, may be dumb. 

Dr. And I answer, a horse cannot speak — set that 
against that. And yet I'll undertake to make a 
horse speak before you shall make a woman dumb, 
sir. 

Jar. Good squire, let us mind our business. In 
short, sir, will you own your profession 1 Are you 
a doctor or no f 

Dr. A pox of a doctor ! I am a downright farrier. 
I can give you a drench, or cut you for the staggers 
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when you're drunk ; I have no more learning than 
a horse. Pray open my head, and see if you can 
find a physician there. 

Jar, Since no means but the extremity will 
make you own your profession, we will cudgel you 
with as much compliment as we can, sir. 

Soft, A cudgel is but a coarse compliment, I 
confess. 

Br. Hey, good boys, i' faith ! What a devil mean 
you, gentlemen 1 

Jar, Squire, do you strike the first blow. 

Soft No ; do you, Jarvis, for the first blow will 
bear an action, you know; and thou'rt a poor 
fellow, he can recover nothing of thee. 

Dr, What a deviFs the matter % 

Jar, Fall on, fall on ! Will you confess you 're a 
doctor ] \Be4it8 him. 

Dr. Hold, hold, hold ! I will be a physician ! 

Jar, Will you own you are one, sir 1 

[Beats Mm again. 

Dr. I am one, I am one ! Hold, I am a very good 
physician ; I feel I am. 

Enter Isabel. 

Isa. Yes, gentlemen, he is a rare physician; and 
would confess it, too, but that he would not lose 
the pleasure of a cudgel, for once a week he longs 
for a beating. Now you and I are even, sir. 

[Exit Isabel. 

Dr. A pox upon you, is this your design ? FU 
be tevenged, you jade, to the purpose. If I should 
say she is my wife, and that I'm a very blacksmith, 
they'd not believe me ; 'twere but the way to be 
cudgelled again. 

Jar. Nay, come, sir. What ! are you falling into 
a relapse again ) 
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Dr. No, no; hold ! As the woman says, I am a 
doctor. 

Jar. Ay, and so famous, that you can take off 
broken limbs and set them on sound again. 

Dr. Well, I will own all this rather than have 
my bones broken. And, now I remember, you 
fetched me once before out of this great wood, in 
Plato's great year, as my master called it. 

Soft. Pray you, sir, how long is that since 1 

Dr. Why, next strawberry time, it will be com- 
plete six-and-thirty thousand years. 

Jar. Ho, boy ! 

Dr. Ay, and I remember I poisoned somebody 
at your request. 

Jar. No, sir, I do not remember that. 

Dr. But I do, sir; by the same token you gave 
me a hundred pieces for a bribe, tied up in a laced 
handkerchief. 

Jar. I remember now as well as can be. 

Soft. But I do not remember I hired him to 
poison anybody, nor do I remember Tm six-and- 
thirty thousand years old. A pox of your Plato's 
great year, and his little year too ! 

Jar. Pray, sir, remember your mistress will 
ne'er be cured else. 

Soft. Nay, rather than so, I will remember any- 
thing. 

Jar. Look you there, sir ; you see we both re- 
member ; therefore, I pray you, go with us to cure 
a distressed lady. 

Dr. My business in physic is killing, not curing, 
I assure you ; for as there is your man-tailor and 
your woman-tailor, so there is your killing doctor 
and your curing doctor — distinct professions, I 
assure you. 

Jar. But, sir, you must own curing as well as 
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killing, or else we shall court you with a cudgel 
again. 

Soft As we did in Plato's great year, you know, 
Jarvis. 

Dr. I do not remember that ye beat me then. 

Soft But I remember it; by the same token you 
gave me my laced handkerchief back when you 
had put the gold in your pocket 

Dr. Now I do remember. Hold, hold ! 

[Offers to heat him. 
I do own curing, and, since there is no remedy, I 
confess I am a doctor ; but if all men should take 
their degrees as I have done, we should have but 
small commencements. I once served a mounte- 
bank, and have some of his canting terms, and for 
aught I know, may prove as good a physician as 
if I'd served an apprenticeship at Padua. Well, 
gentlemen, what disease is it I must cure 1 

Soft. You must help a lady that is dumb, and 
has lost her speech. 

Dr. How ! dumb, and lost her speech too ! That's 
a great work. If she had only lost her speech, I 
could have cured her, or if she had been but dumb; 
but to be dumb and speechless too, her case is very 
desperate. Would I'd my wife and all the neigh- 
boinrhood at that lock I 

Jar, But we must entreat your utmost skill, for 
'tis a sad thing for a woman to be speechless. 

Dr. Ay, and dumb ; but 'tis a sadder thing for 
a man to be a fool, for certainly he is a changeling 
that has a dumb wife and would have her speak 
again. Are you in love with a woman's sting 1 

Jar. Why do you call it a sting, sirl 

Dr. Because, sir, a woman has no tongue; 
they're tongues in men's mouths, but they're 
called stings in women. 
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Jar. But, sir, this lady never spoke an angry 
word — not so much as to a servant ! 

Dr, But she will do if I cure her, for Fve an 
unlucky hand that way; yet for her sweet dispori- 
tion's sieike I'll preserve her. And now Fll answer 
to the name of doctor with as much confidence as 
a quack dressed up in all his ignorance. 

Soft, Will ignorance make men confident) 
'Slid, would Fd a little ignorance too I 

Jar, Ay, if you had but a little, 'twere veiy well, 
sir. 

Dr, Let me see how to behave myself like a 
doctor, now. I will first take your mistress by the 
pulse, and look up gravely at the ceiling all the 
while; then ask what she took last^ and when 
she'd a stool, — and there's half a doctor's work. 
Then Fll prescribe something that will neither do 
hurt nor good, so leave her to luck; and there's 
the other half of the doctor. Then, to amuse the 
people, I'll give her the powder of a dried dock- 
leaf with apothecaries' hard name to it; and if 
that will not mend her, I'll give her a drench-, 
for women have sturdy stomachs, and why not as 
strong of constitution as horses % 

Soft, Heart of a horse, thou 'rt a delicate mad 
doctor ! Sirrah, wilt thou-give her a drench % 

Dr, Why, a drench is a potion, and a potion is 
a drench ; only the distinction is, when you put it 
into a horn, then 'tis a drench for a horse ; and 
when you put it into a vial-glass, 'tis a potion for a 
man. Nay, Fll discover all their cheats. 

Come, my Squire Softhead, never fear thy 
wench, 

She shall be cured by learned Dr. DrencL 
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Act n. — Scene i. 
Enter Gernette, Softhead, Jarvis, and Nurse. 

Ger. And is he so famous a physician, say you ? 

Jar. Why, sir, Esculapius, as you call him, is a 
mere mountebank to him. 

Soft Ay, and that fellow Galen Hippocrates, as 
you call him, not worthy to be his apothecary. 
He can conjure, for he*ll cure a wooden leg, make 
it flesh and blood, and set you up sound again ! 

Jar. Nay, if he like your pulse, he'll give you a 
lease of your life for term of years. 

Nvr. I would he would give me three lives in 
mine, and begin them all at fifteen again. 

Jar. Is not one life sufficient to make a man a 
cuckold, but you'd have three to do it in ? 

Nur. Yes, because I'd make thee a monster, 
that my chHd and I may Kve upon showing thee. 

Ger. You talk of wonders ; I long to see him. 

Jar. He is i*th' next room, sir; but 'tis the 
maddest doctor, and of the strangest humours. 

Soft. So he is, for, by the heart of a horse, we 
were fam to bribe him with a cudgel before he 
would own being a doctor. 

Nur. A downright sir reverence of a doctor ! I 
say, get her a worthy husband, and say I told you 
so. 

Ger. You're a foolish woman, and talk of that 
you understand not 

Niir. Understand not ] Sure I should know what 
a woman wants as well as you. I say again, a pox 
of your doctor ! get her a good husband ! A plaster 
of true love clapped to her will do her more good 
than senna or rhubarb. 
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Ger. Did I not provide her a good husband) 
Was she not to many the Squire here % 

Kur, A precious morsel of him ! How came 
you to be a Squire, with a pox, with your soft head, 
and your little head, and your no head at all ) 

So/L Bear witness, she says I have no head at 
all! 

Nur. Thou mayest take it and throw it to the 
dogs for any brains there's in 't 

Soft. I will not call you whore, gentlewoman, 
but, by the heart of a horse, your husband's a 
cuckold ; and he is not only an Kn gliah cuckold, 
but also an Italian cuckold — that is to say, he is a 
cuckold both before and behind. 

Nwr. Sirrah, cudgel him, or Ue in the truckle- 
bed all thy life ! 

Jar, m rather cudgel thee, for I beKere eyery 
word he says. 

Nur. For shame ! Pn^er her a husband of her 
own choosing. Let her have Leander! 

Crtr. She ^aU nerer be his Hera 

Kur, If she perish in the Hellespont, at your 
peril! 

Ger. Hellespont I — ^how came you by that fine 
wordt 

Xur. Honestly enough. 

Jar. As h(Hiestly as you came by your child, I 
think. 

Xitr. I have seen Mr. Hellespont in a puppet- 
show, and Heio, and Leander too. 

6tT. Talk no more of Leander, I know him not ; 
but whoe'er he be, he is not to be compared with 
the Squire here for wealth. 

Xur. Is your Squire boobe, loobe, poope, to 
stand with Leander for parts and person I 

Gar, Do you know his parts I 
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Nwr. No, but I have heard of him and his parts. 

Soft. Grant me patience, for I have much ado to 
forbear calling you whore, forsooth ! 

Nur. Do, if thou dar'st { Is wealth to be named 
the same day with love 1 I scorn that comparison, 
though I'm o' th' wrong side o' th' teens, i* faith. 

Ger, Hast thou any sense of the fopperies of 
love left ? 

Nur, Dost thou call sweet love foppery ? Though 
thou'rt my master, thou'rt a beast Go, go to 
bed and die ; what dost thou in this world ? Let 
the doctors give him physic ; nobody else has need 
on't! 

Jar, You 're very bold with your master, wife. 

Nv/r, He has been as bold with me; let that 
suffice you, husband. I have so fresh in my 
memory the sweet effects of love, that I wonder 
mankind should be such beasts as to forget it. 

Ger, Go, give your child suck, for that's your 
talent, and meddle no more. 

Jar, That's another sign 'tis none of my child, 
for why should he be so careful to have the child 
suck if it were not his own % 

Soft, Look you, friend, your wife has abus'd me, 
and 'tis not civil to call her whore to her own face ; 
but I tell thee to thy face she is a whore rampant, 
and in heraldry thou 'rt a cuckold passant 

Jar, Ay, sir, and my wants make me a cuckold 
couchant, or I'd ne'er endure it. 

Soft Oh, here come's our delicate, humoursome 
doctor, i' faith ! 

Enter Doctor. 

Ger, Squire, go bid them make my daughter 
ready to receive the Doctor. 
Soft. I do not care to go, for she has her wild 

c 
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Iri«h chAxnWmuiJ. thit alwmyt cftUa me Squire 
l\^iuihon^, uhI then buighs at me. 

Grr, lYar vtMi. p\ Mr. Yoa'ra Teiy wdeome, 
•ir : I ha^v virrr mach derired to see yon. 

[£Etl Softhead. 

iWt Ilippivntes nrs. I nrar yoa be oorered. 

ffVr. l>:iy v^Hi, in vhat chapter of Hippoeratee 
lUv* he \y\\i you l^ c\>vered f 

l^rt. In the first chapter of kee|nng yoor bead 
wanu. 

(•Vi-. A plfAsant gentleman, and I lore bis 
humour. Hill. «ir. ivucerning mr daagfater, who 
» \ory siok. sir 

l\\i, I am very i:{a«i on *t, sir : and I would ^oa 
aiut Your whole faniilv veiv sick, lame, or blind, 
that ) michi h^ve the^omnir to cure yoa. 

(iVr. >Vhy« this is the strangest doctor. He had 
netnl of gwnl i^rt« to bear out his humoan. 

J\rt A\\y\ now, sir. I pray yon, what's your 
daughter s name t 

f iVr. i^limU, sir. at your senrice. 

IWL Olimta ! a pretty name to be cureiL 

(iVf. Sir, rU see if iny daughter be ready to 
ct^nie forth to you. [Exit Gernettk 

l\-cL Your st^r^'ant, sir ; and what woman ia 
tliat, I pray jvu f 

%/iir. The nurse of the house, sir. 

IWL Hy> lady, a pretty piece of honsebold 
stutf« and a tine ornament for a couch. I do aalate 
YOU, nurse, and 1 would I were that happy snck- 
iin^ that shall draw down the milk of your &Yoiir 
and atftvtion, nursi\ 

Jar. }Ior pulse be.it$ not thereaboutg, sir! 
llaiuU otf, for »lie*s my wife, sir ! 

IhicL I orj' you mercy, *ir I congratulate yoa 
for having so liandsome a wife, and your wife for 
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having so worthy a husband. Your breasts, sweet 
nurse 

Jar, Pray you, hold, sir ! Half this courtesy 
would serve. 

Bod, Worthy sir, I cannot declare enough how 
much I'm your servant ! Delicate breasts, nurse. 

\Hi8hxmd& uj^ her breasts stUL 

Nwr, At your service. 

Jar, Oh, devil take you, sir ; let my wife's breasts 
alone ! 

DocL Sweet sir, I must see her breasts; it is the 
doctor's duty to look to the nurse's milk. 

Jar. You shall not look to her milk ; TU look 
to your water for that, sir ! 

Dod. You wiU not hinder me from foUowmg 
my profession. Alas ! I must not only feel her 
breasts, but I must know whether she be with 
child or no. 

Jar. Sir, my wife is not with child. 

Dod. But she must be with child. What sa/st 
thou, Nurse 1 

Nur. If your worship think it be for my health, 
sir. 
« Dod, Thou wilt die in a week, else. 

Nur, Do you hear that ? 

Jar. A pox of your mountebanking, sirl My 
wife is sound and well, and shall have no doctor. 

Dod. Sir, I know you're a man of sense, and I 
beseech you hear reason. A sweet nurse ! 

Nur. Oh, dear Doctor I 

Jar. A pox of your sense and reason ! Give me 
my wife, sir ! 

Dod. But, sir, I'm from home, and want a 
woman. I hope you'll be civil to a stranger; 
if you come my way, I'U be as kind to you, 
sir. 
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Jar. The devil take your kindneit I Give me my 
wife. 

IheL Give me a reason for't ; for look you, air, 
your wife is either with child, or else ane has a 
tymi>anv. Nurse, show me your legs, they may 
be swelled and dropsical ; a sweet woman may be 
cast away here for want of a little looking ta 

Jar. Let my wife's legs alone, or I'll do^ 
thrust you out o' th' room ! 

IhKt. Sir, I find you're choleric; but Fll giye 
you a purge shall make you so patient^ that if you 
saw me lie with your wife you should not have so 
much gall left as would make an angry line in 
your face. 

Nur. Now, good husband, take physic. 

Doct. God-a-mercy, Nurse ! 

Nur. In troth, sir, lie is always so fretful, and 
so cholericly jealous I 

Jar. Ill make you an example I 

Doct. Such another word, and 111 put thee in a 
fever, and keep thee in't a year. I tell thee, 
/ellow, thy wife is not well, and I will rive ber a 
gentle gentile glister. Prithee be sick. Nurse. 

Nur. Yes, sir, I am sick ; and if you please yon 
shall give me a gentle gentUe, as you call it . 

Jar. You are no more sick than I am, housewife ! 

Nur. Sure the doctor knows better than yon or 
I whether I be sick or no ; and I find I am sick, 
and I do so long for a gentle gentile what d'ye 
call it ? 

Jar. My master is coming, or I'd give you such 
a gentle gentile ! 

Erder old Gernette, his Daughter led in by 
Servants, and Squire Softhead. 

Ger. Sir, I have brought my daughter; and I 
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beseech your best care of her, for the world's gone 
with me if she die. 

DocL Hold, sir! People do not die so easily 
without the help of a physician. 

Ger, A notable droll, and puts me in great com- 
fort. 

Doct, Is this she ] A very pretty patient, and one 
a man may venture on in sickness or in health. 
Come on, sir, let me feel your pulse ! 

Ger, I am not sick, sir. 

Doct But your daughter is, therefore give me 
your pulse. Why, by your pulse, I find your 
daughter is dumb ! 

Nur, Oh dear ! how he hits on 't ! 

Jar. Hits on 't ? You'd be hit on 't too, would 
you ? He may thank his knowing on 't before. 

Ger. But, sir, 'tis strange that you should know 
my daughter's disease by my pulse. 

DocL Sympathy does it I find you have no 
faith here in the sympathetica! powder, therefore 
cannot know our sympathetica! way of practice. 
When any man or woman is sick in Greenland, 
they always send the next of kin to the doctor ; 
and by that pulse the disease is known and the 
patient cured. 

Soft, Pray, Doctor, feel whether I be dumb or 
no. 

Nwr, Let me feel your pulse, husband. Oh, I 
am sick, and the Doctor must physic me, or I die ! 

Jar, The devil has found a new way to make a 
cuckold. 

Ger, But what may be the cause, think you, of 
her dumbness ? 

Dod, Why, sir, according to the sense of Aris- 
totle 

Ger, Aristotle was a philosopher, sir. 
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iMtci, Ay, and a physician too ; I know what I 
say. Heart! I haa Uke to have been grmv^'dl 
I say again, according to the sense of Hippoermtea. 

Ger, Ay, marry, sir, he was a physician indeed. 

Lhct Ay, and a philosopher too; therefore no 
matter which of their opinions I tak& 

Jar, By my troth, I think so toa 

DocL And therefore, as I said at first, aocofding 
to the sense of Aristotle, women are dumb because 
they cannot speak. 

Nur, A sweet doctor I I always thought so, in- 
deed. 

Jar, Have you tasted of his sweetness, yon 
quean 1 

Nnr. Not yet, but I hope I shall do, you rogne ! 

Grr. But, sir, are there many reasons for dumb- 
ness in a woman ) 

I>rW. Several, sir. A woman may be dumb 
when she has no mind to speak; and she may 
speak when nobody has a mind to hear her. This 
is natural philosophy, now. 

Ger, A\'liy, you speak as if it were sullenness in 
their sex, and not a defect in nature, nor other 
accident. 

Dod, I do so. In some romance, perhaps, you 
may have read of a woman's being dumb ; but sure 
no man seriously ever heard of a woman that could 
not speak. 

Nur, He is i* th' right, T faith ; this is the doctw 
of doctors, r faith. 

Jar. Again the Doctor ? I would he were hung 
about thy neck ! 

Nur, By my troth, so would I, to determine thy 
jealousy ! 

Ger, But pray you, sir, why should you think a 
woman cannot be dumb ? 
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DocL Why, sir, your men that have endeavoured 
to find out the perpetual motion have come near 
it, I confess, with their clocks and pendulums ; ' 
but Aristotle says. Fix a dial^late to a woman's 
mouth, and if the perpetual motion be not there, 
let them never hop^ to find it ; and if it be there, 
'tis infallible a woman cannot be dumb* 

Erder a Footboy. 

Boy, Squire, forsooth, here is a letter. 

Soft A good boy! Squire and forsooth does 
well together; they're very suitable. But hold! 
this letter is not big enough to have business in 't, 
nor little enough to be a challenge. Heart of a 
horse, a downright challenge {—[Beads the letter] — 
and if he be as stout as Hercules, I'll fright him 
out on 's fighting, or he shall fright me ! 

Ger, But touching the cause of my child's dis- 
ease, sir. \ExU Softhead. 

DocL Why, you must know, her dumbness may 
proceed from the string-holt. 

Ger, The string-holt ! Why, that's a disease one 
of my horses has now in the stable. 

Dod, I grant you, sir ; but we of Padua call a 
lameness in the tongue the string-holt, from that 
very string which you call the greedy wonn. — A 
pox on me, I shall betray myself a farrier! — [Aside^ 
— And this dumbness proceeds from a contraction 
or shrinking of that nerve or string, which shrink- 
ing proceeds from stomachous fumigations, which 
proceed from certain exhalations or influence of 
the stars, called in Arabic-— do you understand 
Arabic 1 

Ger. Not a word — ^not I, sir. 

Dod. A gentleman, and not speak Arabic ! Why, 
where have you been bred ] 
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Ger. I neither speak Arabic, Latin, nor any 
language but my mother tongue. 

DocL What blessed luck is this for me ! How 
shall I do to explain it to you, then ? For optimum 
purgamentum, cantaridem, venetreclum — do ye 
conceive me, sirl — vinum cum drammum, scirra- 
moucha scrupulum ; and this is just your daughter's 
case, sir. 

Nur, Hoboy, Doctor! he claws it away with 
Latin, T faith ! 

Jar, Still commending the Doctor ? You'd have 
him claw you away with Latin too, would you not, 
you jade 1 

Nur, Ay, faith, or with Greek either, you knave ! 

Ger, Sure he's a learned man, if one could 
understand him. Pray you, if you please, state 
her case in English. 

Dod, Why, this is worse than all the rest. 
Why, you must know, sir, that the vapours passing 
from the right side, where lies the heart, unto the 
left, where lies the liver, the lungs, which in Latin 
we call Armion, having communication with the 
brain, which in Greek we call Nazmathon, by 
intermedium of the Vena cava, which in Hebrew 
we call Eabshack, and in Arabic Helgoshob 

Nur, Thou beast ! when wilt thou know Eab- 
shack and Helgoshob? most divine Doctor! 

Jar, Di\dne ! Is it come to divinity now ? Why, 
then, you hope to be saved by him ? 

Nur, I'll venture with him into Eabshack and 
Helgoshob, whatever befalls me. 

Ger, Eagshag ? Sir, I understand these tongues 
less than Latin. 

Dod, Fm sorry for't, sir; did you but know 
the sweet sound of Hebrew and Arabic, you 
would never speak your mother tongue again. 
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Ger, Sir, I like your discourse weD, only where 
you say the heart lies on the right side and the 
liver on the left, which is contrary to all anatomists 
I ever heard of. 

DocL How shall I answer this ? Pox on him, he 
makes me sweat ! — ^Why, sir, it is true that in time 
of health the heart lies on the lefb side, and in 
most diseases too ; but in dumbness, the heart by 
some strong passion being turned and whirled to 
the right side, till by art it be returned and 
whirled back to the left, neither man nor woman 
can possibly speak ; and that is the positive cause 
of all dumbness. 

Nur, dear Doctor, I cry still ! 

/or. Is it come to dear Doctor, now 1 Is he your 
dear, you whore 1 

Nur, He is not yet, but he shall be, you cuckold ! 

Jar, Cuckold ! Remember this. 

Nur, I do remember thou art one, and I will 
remember to continue thee so. 

Ger. Sir, I am well satisfied. Now, if you please, 
let us proceed to the cure of my daughter. 

Doct, Oh, there's the point ! Why, there be 
several ways to cure, and twice as many ways to 
kill ; for we learned physicians with too much 
study have likely a worm in our heads, and when 
that worm wriggles the mind alters, so that we 
change our fashions as much in physic as the 
court and gentry do their clothes. But come, get 
my patient to her bed, and when she's warm give 
her a lusty dose of sops and wine. 

Ger, How ! sops and wine ! Sure that will make 
her drunk, sir. 

Doct, The better, sir; for when people are 
drunk, they are apt to speak their minds. I work 
by natural causes. You see by the virtue of 
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cftkw zzfi viae h^w vomen tattle at a gosdpin^ 
Xo za-in trtr katw % daab vomiui at a ehnsten- 
mz or a ^uwipin^ bm tke talked belbce thm went 
avjT. 

.V«r. The IVvtoc's r th* ri^t, IH be sworn ; I 
know it bj ezwrienceL O bcare Doctor ! 

J jr. Bnre Doctor ! F £uth, proclaim your loTe 
with him. 

.V«r. Bj mj troth, eo I vfl], with the first 
opp>rtunitr. 

/a ^ 2w ImkI her to bed, and kc Xnrse diink 
with her to ci>antenance her. 

Xur, I will indeed* Mr. Doctor; I will be man 
to ober Tour commands 

J>xL And when toq hare drank smartly, bni^ 
me word how it workj« Nurse. 

Jar. You shall be hanged first, Doctor. 

Za</. And be sur^, Xurse, come alone still ; for 
vou know she may hare something to say to me 
that is not tit for her husband to hear. 

Jar. A pox on you ! must my master pimp for 
vou too I 

Gtr. Pray you take your fee, sir. 

Doet, By no means ; no cure no money with me^ 
sir. But pray you be careful of my patient^ and be 
sure to send Nurse still to me. 

Jar, I must be a cuckold, and cannot avoid it. 

Gtr. Sir, I shall send to you, but perhaps not 
^Nurse. 

Jar. So my master is jealous of her as well as I ! 
Now 'tis plain he got my child. How many points 
o' th' compass am I a cuckold t 

Doci. I hope I shall make that rogue mad tot 
beating me. 

Nut. Your servant, Mr. Doctor. 

DoeL Your servant, Nurse. [ExemiL 
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JEnier Leander and his Footboy. 

Lea. Boy, did Squire Softhead receive my note 
80 cheerfully 1 ? / 

1 Boy. Yes, sir ; and withal he told me he won- 
dered that he heard not sooner from you, being, 
you know, he was to marry your mistress. 

Lea. Is he so brave ? I shall the better digest 
my ruin if I find honour in him ; yet he with all 
his merits can never deserve her. "lis strange if 
he should fight, for they say he is a very aiss. Oh, 
here he comes 1 

Enter Softhead and his Boy. 

Soft. Sirrah, yonder he is ; will you be sure to 
do as I bid you ) 

2 Boyr Yes, I warrant your worship. 

Soft. Just when you see my vest off, that's your 
time. 

2 Boy. ril be sure to do it, sir. 

Lea. Save you, sir. 

Soft. Damn you, sir, why 1 Why the pox save 
me, sir) 

Lea. Because your poor servant hath an occasion 
to kill you and send you to heaven. But why 
damn me, sir ) 

Soft. Because your poor servant hath an occasion 
to idJl you and send you to hell, sir. 

Lea. Tliis is uncharitable language from a dying 
man, as you are, sir. 

Soft. I scorn dying ; I've an estate will keep me 
alive in spite of a duel, sir. I scorn but to be very 
charitable. Where wilt thou be buried, fellow 1 

Lea. Let me be killed first, I pray you. 

Soft. Nay, by the heart of a horse, doubt not 
that) sir ! And if you'll have a tombstone over you, 
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write your inscription, and my stonecutter shall do 
it. Nay, I scorn but to be charitable, sir. 

Lea. Good rich Squire, make your will, for die 
you must. 

Soft. What a pox should I kill thee for, that has 
notlung to leaYe me for my pains 1 

Lea. Now you are not civil, sir. 

SofL I scorn but to be as civil as any man ! 

Lea. You shall find me so too, for I'll see you 
buried in the flaxen your grandam spun herself, 
and left your worship for a winding-sheet 

Soft And I'll be as civil to you, sir, for I'll see 
you buried in flannel. And, sir, to show myself 
civil, if you have a mind not to fight at this wea- 
pon, I'll stay till you choose another ; nay, if you 
have a mind not to fight at all, for civility's sake 
m have no mind to fight at all neither — I scorn 
to be behindhand in civility ! 

Lea. Now, no more words, sir, but strip and 
take your fortune. 

Soft. Pull off, boy ! And, sir, I must have you 
know that I long as much to go out of this world 
honourably as you to stay in it honourably. 

2 Boy, This is my cue, I take it. 

[Softhead's Boy runs away with his master's 
sword. 

Soft. And to show you I kill you, sir, merely 
upon honour, and not upon malice, I lovingly em- 
brace you, sir. 

Lea. Embrace an ass ! Leave your fencer's 
tricks, and take you to your sword, sir ! 

Soft. Then a pox on you, sir 1 and give me my 
trusty sword, boy ! How ! the rogue is run away, 
and with my sword, too 1 Why, sirrah rascal, come 
back, you treacherous rogue ! Come, this must be 
your plot, sir, to hire my boy to run away with my 
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sword, sir. Why, rogue, traitor to my honour, 
come back I 

Lea. This shall not serve your turn, Squire ; my 
boy shall run and overtake him, Til warrant you. 

Soft, I scorn to be beholding to you or your boy, 
sir. I'll run and overtake him myself, sir ; and I 
charge you upon honour to stay till I come back, 
sir. \Ee runs off as fast as he can. 

Lea, This is the newest coward I have known ! 
He has cozen'd me, for, as I live, I thought he 
would have fought, for he bore it up to the very 
point of danger. Sirrah, there's a vest for you, 
and run after him and cudgel him till he be all 
over black and blue ! 

1 Boy. You could not have put me upon a better 
employment, sir. [Eodt Boy. 

Enter Doctor. 

Doct. By your favour, sir, I was looking out at 
my window, and as I thought I saw a duel towards, 
so I came. 

Lea. To prevent iti 

Dod, No, by my troth, sir ; my business is not 
to prevent wounds, but to cure 'em. Where is the 
other that fought you ? Nounze, you have made 
quick despatch ; have you kiUed him and buried 
him already ? 

Lea. No ; he is gone very safe, aild no wound 
about him but that of his honour. 

Dod. Was it not Squire Softhead, sir ? 

Lea. It was so, sir; and how he has behaved 
himself you shaU know anon. But, sir, I guess 
you are the doctor that undertakes the Dumb I^dyl 

Doct. I am so, sir. 

Lea, You're happily come, sir, for I have earnest 
business with you. 
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same, sir; for how can I help you to the speech of 
her but I must bring you togetner 1 And if I bring 
you together, what's that but pimping, sir 1 

Lea. But I mean in the way of honesty, sir. 

DocL Honesty ? Indeed I have heard 'twill make 
men rich and brave, but I never heard of honesty 
in the case before. Sir, the profession will not 
bear it. And would you make a pimp of a phy- 
sician ? most horrible indignity ! 

Lea, Pray you, sir, be pacified, and let this show 
you that I can be grateful. \Gwes him a parse, 

Dod, Is there a fee belonging to that part of a 
doctor too ? I begin now to think that pimping is 
no such scandalous thing as malicious men report 
it. Sir, you have given me such strong reasons to 
think so well on 't, that I believe none rail at it 
but such as would be glad of the employment 
themselves. And, sir, as you call it, I will help 
you to the speech of her, or befriend you, or pimp 
for you. 

Lea, Your servant, sir. I must now reveal a 
secret to you. You must know, sir, the lady 
feigns this dumbness for love of me, and to avoid 
marriage with this Squire Softhead. 

Doct, I knew there was some trick in 't. 'Twere 
impossible else, either by nature, art, or misfortune, 
a woman should be dumb; for take a woman'i^ 
tongue, and pluck it up by the roots, I'm sure in an 
hour another would grow i'th' room on't. But 
come, sir; you shall shift you, and pass for my 
apothecary. 

Lea, That I think an excellent way, and nothing 
better. 

Dod, We cannot miss to cure her now. I shall 
get credit as I am her physician, and money as I 
am your bringer together, or your pimping friend. 
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come out o*tli* other world to complain of the 
physician. 

Lea. Tis a sign they're civilly used where they 
are. But do you not study at all ? 

Doct. It needs not, for the great study of physic 
is come to nothing now but letting blood ; and it 
falls out well for me, that am a downright farrier. 

Lea, How 1 is your real profession a farrier 1 

Dod. Yes, faith ; and with the same fleams I 
let horse's blood I use my patients to ; and the 
horse's drench is the potion I give to men ; and I 
cure more than I km, so that I am the only 
doctor that has found out horse and man to be of 
one constitution. 

Lea. But how comes letting of blood so much in 
fashion ? 

Dod, Oh, sir, 'tis h la mode Paris. If your com 
does but ache against rain, what says the doctor 1 
Let him blood. Nay, if you be troubled in con- 
science, they'U let you blood for that too. 

Lea, They let not blood for the small-pox, I 
hope] 

Dod, But they do ; and 'tis the opinion of 
Padua that 'tis as sure a way to kill as an old 
woman and saffron is to cure. 

Lea. How came you by that velvet coat ? 

Enter a Seaman's Wife, a Countryman with an 
urinal, and an Apprentice with an urmd, with 
other Patients. 

DocL Oh, here come patients ! Mark my con- 
fidence. — [They press to tJie Doctor.] — Good people, 
one at once ; let the woman be served first. Now, 
woman, what want you 1 

Wife. That that nobody can help me to, the 
worse luck, sir. I am a seaman's wife, sir, that 

D 
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lua W^n nuimed this doaen Tears, and I have 
ncvrr a chiUI : and pleaw yon, and I would fiun 
ha\ ** a child, sir. 

I^'*. And woukUt thou have me get it ? 

//'irV. I would fain have your worship give me 
Bomcthin;; that will. sir. 

/«•--.'. Hy my troth, I hare nothing aboat me at 
this time can d>t iL Why, look tnou send thr 
husliand til sea : that oft«*n makes the wife fruitful 

//'•>>. Al:uk. sir. I have tried all ways, both by 
fkM anii land, and nuthinj; will help me ! 

h't. I do pn'si-rilte thee a lusty wine-porter, 
and ho shall U* thy pliant. 

Ifi/'. Anil it ]ilVajie your worship, I have tried 
your •:allant, and your topgallant, and your top- 
and-tiippillant. an«i all will do no good, sir. 

/'-i7. Hy my tn>th. ^ tr}-the mainyard too, and 
if that fail thiH\ thou'rt a barren woman of a 
certain : but come i* th* evening to me ! after a 
glass i»f wine I mav have si^mething to help thee. 

[fxiMVOMAN. 

C"itn, And it please your worship, I am a poor 
man. 

J^'<L I have novor a meilicine for that disease. 
Prithee Wgone, fellow. 

CuHJi. My wife, and it please you, lies dangeiv 
ously sick. 

i>iW. If thou be'st poor, tn>uble thyself no fur- 
ther ; she'll die of a certain. But art thou so poor 
thou canst not come to the jKMnt I 

Coun, I would entreat your worship to visit her ; 
and here's an oM angel for you. 

Ihk'L This is but one of the points ; there's two- 
and-thirty in the compass, fellow. However, Til 
Gome see her. She rules the roast when she has 
her health, does slie not ? 
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Cmn, Ay, but too much, to my sorrow, sir. 

Doct. Thou hast a stable, hast thou not 1 

Cown. Yes, and it please you. 

DocL Then take me your wife, and tie her up to 
the rack-staves ; and be sure you give her no hay, 
for I mean to blood her and drench her. 

Coun, Why, sir, that's as I serve my horse when 
he is sick ! 

Doct, But I know thou'rt a henpecked fellow, 
and such women as do command in chief I physic 
them as I do horses, and all little enough, too ; but 
first take her and ride her off on her legs. 
. C<mn. That's more than I, and your worship to 
help me, can do, sir. But I hope your worship 
will come. {Exit Countryman. 

Doct Yes, yes. What are you, sir ? 

Prent. A prentice, sir, that has brought my 
mistress' water, sir. 

Doct. Has your mistress ne'er a maid, but she 
must send her water by her prentice 1 A foolish 
custom ; I cannot break 'em on 't. Let me see; but 
are you sure this is your mistress' water 1 

Prent Yes, and it please your worship. 

Doct. How sure are you 1 Did you see her make 
iti 

Prent. I did not see her make it, but, and it 
please you, I heard her make it. 

Dod. Why, I find by thy mistress' water, 
friend, that thou art almost out of thy time. 

Prent. Yes, truly, within thi'ee months, and it 
please you. 

Doct. I knew it. Why, here is twenty visible 
things in this water ! Your master is out of town 
about a purchase, is he not 1 

Prent. Yes, and it please your worship. 

Doct. And you are removed out o' th' garret to 
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lie in the next room to your mittreM^ to keep 
spirits fnim her, are you noti 

Prent By uiy truth, and so I am, and it please 
your wrirxhip. 

/AW. The water shows it [dainly. Hold I ha! 
I find y«iur mistress is apt to dream much, and ii 
frighte<l. and walks in her sleep, and comes to 
yuur chanil>er to lie awakened, does she not t 

PrrnL By my truly, she has been so troubled 
with these frights since my niaster*s absence that 
I have never liad a good night's rest since he went; 
for shell come in her sleep and throw herself upon 
my IkmI, an«l then I lie as still as can be, and tnen 
^he rises like a madwoman, and throws all the 
clothes off, and makes such work with me that 
I'm aslhimed your worship should know it Then 
tell her on 't the next day, and she runs avray and 
laughs at me. 

JhK'J. I know her disease. Commend me to thy 
mistress, «ind tell her, because I'll make a perfect 
cure on 't, I'll come and lie in the next room to her 
myself, and thou shalt go into the earret again. 

Prent. And it please your worship, my mistress 
perliaps may not like that so well, sir. 

DocL She will like it, I know ; 'tis variety must 
recover her. Go tell her I'll not fail her. 

[ExU Prentigb. 

Lea. Here comes Squire Softhead, that ran 
away with a trick to save his honour. ' 

Loci. I see your boy has cudgelled him to some 
purpose. 

Enter Softhead. 

Soft Save you, Doctor ! a word in private. Can 
you keep a secret 1 

DocL Tis the first point of my profession, secrecy. 
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Soft Despatch that fellow out o' th* way quickly, 
then. 

DocL He is my apothecary, and as much to be 
trusted as I am. But how came your face so 1 

Soft, Honourably of my side ! You must know 
I have fought a duel with a damned coward, a 
rascal called Leander. 

Lea, !Now must I be abused, and dare not take 
notice on *t ! — ^But, sir, is it possible Leander should 
be such a coward ) 

Soft, Do you know him, sir 1 

Xea. Very well, sir. 

Soft. Is he your friend, sir 1 If he be, I am sorry 
I said so of him, sir ; but if he be not your friend, 
he is a coward, and FU justify it, and a rascal, and 
I'll maintain it. Yet, sir, if you have the least 
relation to him, I shall be very ready to eat my 
words rather than disoblige you. 

Lea, Sir, he is neither relation nor friend of 
mine, neither care I a farthing for him, sir. 

Soft, Then he's the son of a whore, and I'll tell 

you how he served me. Just when we were 

stripped, and ready to go to it, the base rascal 

hired my boy, it seems, to run away with my 

. sword. 

Doct. That was base indeed. 

Lea, I cannot believe so unworthy a thing of 
him. 

Soft, Eather than offend any man, I'll say I 
hired my boy myself to run away with my sword. 
I can be no civiUer, sir. 

Lea. Eather than so, I will believe Leander did 
it, sir. 

Soft. Sir, I thank you heartily, and I will 
justify all that Mandevil or Goriat writ for your 
sake, so you believe it yourself, sir. 
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do no less than send for a constable and apprehend 
you. 

Soft, dear Doctor, thou wflt not be such a 
rascal, I hope! 

Doct, I'll be revenged of you for beating of me 
into a doctor, when I had a mind to conceal my 
parts ; therefore get me a constable. 

Soft I am disgraced and dishonoured if you 
do; and that's all you can do to take away the 
reputation of a poor Squire, for I did not kill 
Leander. 

Lea, Why, how came your sword so bloody 1 

Soft, If you must needs know, 'twas with killing 
of a sheep, sir. 

Doct. A sheep ? Why, are you not ashamed, as 
you are a Squire, to own that l 

Soft, There's no shame in it, sir, for 'twas a ram 
sheep, sir, and he assaulted me ; and in my own 
defence I killed him honourably and fairly. 

Doct, This excuse will not serve, for Leander is 
dying, and we must apprehend you. 

Scft, Since you are such a rascal, I'll give you a 
hundred pound to conceal all that I have said. 

Dod, Tell us the whole truth of your duel, and 
give me two hundred pound, as you did for the 
last man you killed in Plato's great year. 

Soft, A pox of your Plato, and your two hun- 
dred pound ! But, since there's no remedy, you 
shall have it, sir. 

Lea, And withal, tell us the truth of your duel, 
and we'll swear to be true to you. 

Soft, Why, then, by the heart of a horse, we 
fought not one stroke, but my boy ran away with 
my sword, as I contrived it, and I seemed to run 
after him to fetch it again, and so ran quite out 
o' th' field. And this is the truth, by the heiEurt of 
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a lioriM* ! Then Leander's boj ran altar me^ and 
cuilK^lltHl HIP, an you see, Coventry-wise. 

Iktrt, Well, Hir, Kf> into my chamber and send 
for yt(ur niiin<*y. and I'll release yon and keep your 
nniniM'l faithfully. 

Nil//. Ti> pvi* a physician two hundred poondii 
aiiil not w» much as one clap cured for it ! di^ 
honour to true St|uirvhood for evennore ! 

[Exii Softhead. 

Enier ISABEL. 

ihu't. 'Sliil, Pothecary! here is my wife! Fm 
n*s«i|v«Hl I will not own the quean ; for, first, she'll 
(ili>tnu-t our tlerti^i, next, I owe her a revenge. 
Hark yi»u ! we must have some device to be rid of 
hiT. [fVIUspm. 

ha. I iiiulerNtantl you very well 

Ian. Savi' your worship ! 

h'l, WoiiM you 8{)eak with anybody here, 
wonum ) 

L<*f. Pray tell his doctorship's worship that 
hi'n'*s his wife. 

hn. Alas, poor woman, his worship has ne'er a 
witV 1 

/s'f. Who toM you sol Were you by when Ub 
wi»rshii> was unmarried again t I must and will 
make lK>ld to speak to him. Good Doctor D<^- 
lH»lt, how long have you been worshipfid t 

IhH. Feel her pulse, feel her pulse, Pothecary ! 

Iai. rU take you over the face if you feel any- 
lUiu^ alnnit me, you beastly fellow! 

/.cif. Prithee, begone, woman, for I assure thee 
IVvtor Prencli has ne'er a wif& 

,U<. Hut there is a horse-doctor Drench, a 
vu'uor, that has a wife. 

. \\A Ay, the farrier Drench may have a wife, 
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but I assure thee Doctor Drench has none ; there- 
fore begone, woman ! 

. Isa, Are you too proud to own your wife, you 
imgrateful rascal ] Who made you a doctor but 
my invention and a good cudgel ] I'll spoil your 
trade of physic, sirrah ! 

Dod, Now is your time, Pothecary, to be rid of 
her. 

Lea, 'Tis enough ! But, Doctor, do you hear 
the strange news that's abroad 1 

Isa, O lack ! what news is it, I beseech you, 
good sir 1 

Lea, I do not speak to thee, woman. 

Dod, Well, what is it 1 

Lea, It seems there is an edict made, and it 
goes very hard with poor women, I confess. 

Isa. Now, good sir, as ever you came of a woman, 
tell me quickly what it is ! 

Lea. I will not tell my tale to the woman. 

Doct, Then tell me, I pray you. 

Lea, Why, sir, there is a new edict made, that 
no woman, upon pain of death, under such a degree 
or quality, shall presume to have a gallant, or any 
man but her own husband. 

Isa, And all this upon pain of death ? 'Slife ! 
who would not be a rebel at this rate ] 

Lea, You say very true; and upon this hard 
usage there are twenty thousand women in arms, 
and have made a formal remonstrance, wherein 
they declare for the privilege of the she-subject, 
and will live and die for the freebom women of 
England. 

Isa, Ten thousand blessings upon them! 
Where are they, I beseech you, sir ] 

Lea, They 're drawn up upon Hounslow Heath, 
and are now marching to besiege Windsor Castle. 
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/4c. P*..'u^ I wll all I hATe, and undo my chil- 
drva. I'll 'ruw x rv^pment, whataoerer it ooat mal 

[EzUISASSU 

I ' *± I 4aw the cape stand open by the stockiL 
TV.rv :h-^ imrs<* into't, and aay I sent it; and 
vh^a «he IS in. Ivk the door and bid the boys 
h^<^< AC h^r An«i call her bawd* and then I am 
rvv^r.^L :.>r her beating «he procured me. 

[ExewnL 

EnUr Xl'RSE. 

.V • ^ I nnd the IV^'tor has a mind to gallant 
lut*. He- hj^ such a winning war with him; he 
«wt'.ir« :is jb ihousind pities such a rascal aa my 
husHAiid sht^uld e'er enjoy me, and such like fine 
tcrr.is tr.jk: ':is hanl. I swear, to withstand him. 
l»ar \ f't or.e^i honesty — Why, I confess, honesty's a 
ti'.'.o ::-.:i:^ :o read of in a romance, but I do not 
r.iiil ciie {TAciuv of it so followed as to make it a 
:a>hi.»!i . :htT\»t^rv* if IXnTtor * love hold, I shall — 
1 >h;ill -1 c;inno: help it« husband, I shalL 

Ent^r Doctor. 

/ ' ■*', Nurs*\ how happy am I to meet with thee 
alone! Ah, rv^^nie, methinks I could e'en run 
thrxnuh thtv now ! 

.V(//-. Av. so ve all sav : but I am sure I could 
nevor st»e it yet. 

]\kK Now. ^xhI Xurse. ^rrant me my suit. 

Xur, Truly, IXnrtor, so 1 would, if it were not 
for niY honesty. 

JWt. Tliou fool, there is no such thing as 
honesty ! The word honesty is a mere bugbear that 
jealous husKanils inventeil to keep women in awe 
with, as raw-head and blooily-bones frights chil- 
dren ; that's all, i' faith. 
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Nur. But is it possible that should be true, 
Doctor? 

Dod. Nurse, it is so true that I'll show thee 
a reverend book, called St. Aratine's, where you 
shall be convinced there's no such thingas honesty. 

Nw, Say you so 1 Nay, then, dear I)octor, give 
me physic. Here comes my husband. What 
woman's that with him ? 

Enter Jarvis and Isabel. 

Dod, 'Tis a patient of mine that has twenty 
diseases besides a Neapolitan pox. 

Nwr. What disease is that, Doctor 1 

Dod, 'Tis a new-fashion'd disease came fresh 
with the last packet. 

Nwr, Have we not old-fashion'd diseases enough 
of our own, but we must send for new ones over ] 

Jar, What a villain isjbhis Doctor ! First, not to 
own his wife ; next, with a trick to trepan you into 
the cage ; then make the boys throw dirt at you 
and cdl you bawd. But why do you weep 1 

Isa, To think that ever I should live to be called 
bawd. If he had called me whore, 'twould ne'er 
have vexed me ; but to be called bawd is to be 
thought an old woman unworthy of copulation. 

Jar, Troth, malicious people may call you bawd, 
but, I protest, I think you far worthy to be called 
whore ; therefore, pray you, wipe your eyes. 

Isa, I thank you for your good opinion, how- 
soever. 

Jar. If it please you, madam, I'll make my 
opinion good. 

Nur, Here is a rogue ! to be jealous of his wife, 
and yet play the whoremaster himself! 

Isa, Look you, there's Doctor Devil for you ! that 
^wiU not own hi? wife. 
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Jar. And my wife with him ! Take no notice of 
them. I lielieve he has made me a cuckold of all 
colours — of the red, and the green, the yellow, and 
the bhic beil. A pox on him! Faith, be reyenged, 
and make his caps too little for him. 

/mi. By my gallant, so I would, if it were not 
for my honour. 

Jar, Honour 7 FIl not come near your honour ; 
that's an airy thinu; that lies i* th* crown of your 
head. My reouest Ties lower, quite another way. 

Im, Look, took ! how familiar Doctor Dog is 
yonder. Oh for revenge ! 

Jar. A i>ox on him ! I'm not able to endure this. 
Go you in there. — Are you in your closet, sir t If 
you be, come out and see a fine sight quickly, sir. 
Oh, look ! look ! this cursed Doctor ! [ExU Isabel. 

Nur, We had need be careful of our credits, 
Doctor, for the world is grown so base, that if they 
should but see a man and a woman in bed together 
they would swear they were naught strai^t. 

i)oct Fear nothing, Nurse. [amms her. 

Jar, Look, look, look ! I am no cuckold to 
speak on. 

Enter Gernette. 

Ger, Is it so 1 What a false quean is this to use 
me thus ! 

Jar, Use you thus, sir 1 'Tis use me thus, with 
your favour. 'Slid, why are you concerned 1. TKs I 
am the cuckold, sir. 

Nwr, 'Slid, Doctor, my master sees us kissing ; I 
am utterly undone. 

Dod. Feign yourself in a sound, and Fll seem to 
rub you to ^tch you to life again. Alack ! help^ 
help ! Who's within there 1 . Help ! Oh, are you 
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there, sir 1 Gk)od sir, run for a glass of cold water; 
I have much ado to keep life in her. 

G&r. Ay, with all my heart! and glad 'tis no 
worse. \Exii Gernette. 

Jar, Why the devil must he fetch water 1 Why 
could he not have sent me 1 I find I shall be the 
staple cuckold for all the kingdom. 

Nwr, What a rascal art thou to fetch my 
master ! 

Jar, Oh, you counterfeit quean ! you are not in a 
sound, then? 

Nur, No, you jealous rogue ! but I'll counterfeit 
again as soon as my master comes, and he shall 
believe it, too. 

Bod, Here he comes; fall into your sound again, 
quick ! 

Erdtr Gernette. 

Ger, Here, here ! Alack, poor Nurse, she does 
use to have fits. 

Jar, Ay, a pox on her, more than e'er her 
mother had. Sir, give her no water ; she counter- 
feits ; she spoke as sensibly since you went as ever 
she did. Deny it. Doctor, if you can. 

Dod, What an uncharitable villain art thou to 
forge such a wicked lie ! This rogue is made sure. 

\Givts her water, 

Ger, Come, you wicked knave, and help to 
lead her to her bed; you'll never leave your 
jealousy. [Servants arid Jarvis lead her off. 

Jar. Oh, oh, oh ! she'll pull my ear off, sir ! 

Doct, That's a sign of a strong fit, sir ; but lay 
her upon her bed and she'll recover. 'Slid, sir, I 
never was so surprised in my life ! I was consult- 
ing with Nurse about your daughter's health, and 
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all o* th* sudden she fell into my annB in a sound. 
But now for your daughter, sir. 

Gtr. De8]>atch, and bring my daughter hither 
with all care. 

J)ocL And, goo<l sirs, bid mv apothecary come in. 

Ger. What a])othecary is it, sir t Cannot you 
cure her without an a]K)thecaiy 1 

JhcL No, sir ; you speak as if you were jealoos. 

Ger. Not jealous, sir, but I love to know who 
conies in my house. 

iJocL Neither aixothecar}' nor doctor shall trouble 
you; so fare you well, and cure your daughter 
yourself, sir. 

Ger. Nay, sweet Doctor, leave me not in this 
distn»ss ! 

J)oct. Be not jealous, then. 

Ger, Be not angr}', then. Hey ho. Doctor, my 
heart misgives me that my child will be stolen. 

Enter Apothecary. 

IJoct. ni warrant you whilst I am in your 
house. — He smokes us, I doubt. 

Ger, I thank you, sir. Is this your apothecary 1 

Ihct. Yes, sir. 

Ger. What the reason may be, I know not, but 
my heart rises at him though I never saw him be- 
fore. 

JDocL You make your life miserable with foolish 
phantasms. Pray, sir, bid him welcome. 

Ger, Wliy, you're w^elcome, sir ; but, to tell you 
truly, I like you not. 

Apot. If you please, I'll be gone, sir. — ^Do you 
think he has no hint of our design 1 

Dod, No, no ! — Nay, sir, if he go, I'll go with 
him. 

Ger. Nay, I beseech you both, stay ! for I doubt 
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my child is dying. Oh, here she comes ! Good 
sir, look upon her. 

Enter Olinda in a couch; two Women. 

Dod, Apothecary, feel her pulse 1 

Ger, Is not that your office, sir 1 

DocL Yet again ] Why, he is the most learned 
man in Europe, and, to my shame, I find I cannot 
cure her without him. Gro, go, feel her pulse ! 

ApoL I fear my over joy will discover me. 

Doct. Meantime, I'll tell you, sir, 'tis a great 
question amongst we learned of Padua whether 
men or women be hardest to cure. Some are of 
one opinion, some another; meantime there be 
potent arguments on either side. 

Ger. He is very long feeling her pulse, methinks. 

Doct. Pray you, mind you me, sir. First, we hold 
that women being naturally more cold than men, 
and cold being an enemy to life, it follows their 
cure must needs be more difficult and dangerous. 

Ger. How many pulses has he to feel that he is 
thus long about it ? 

Doct You do not mark me, sir. I do not love 
to be slighted when I'm in argument. 

Ger. I do mark you, sir. 

Dod. Then, I say, 'tis generally held at Padua, 
that women, when they take physic, ought to have 
their potions much more stronger than men, be- 
cause physic cannot work so well upon cold and 
phlegmatic bodies as upon hot and dry. You do 
not hear me, sir. 

Ger. They're very close together, methinks ! 

DocL A sign he minds his business; and this 
was the opinion of the great Cham of Tartar's 
chief physician, that was fellow-student with me 
at Padua. 
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Ger, A pox of your great Cham ! I must know 
why he dwells thus long upon her pnlae. Have 
you conveyed no letters to her, sirt 

IhfcL What an uncivil question's that ! Come, 
Puthecary ! Let your daughter die, and you perish, 
the world shall never make me visit her agam. 

Ger. Dear Doctor, do not leave me in this 
extremity. Mr. Pothecary, will you be my over- 
throw too? 

j4]Htt. I'll do no man service that afi^nts me thus. 

Ger. Good gentlemen, bear with an old man's 
pawsion 1 Good Mr. Apothecary, go to my child 
again ! 

yfjioL No, not I, sir ; I shall but convey letters. 

Ger. Nay, then, you're cruel I beseisch your 
pardons, gentlemen. 

JJoct. Well, sir, we see it is your weakness, and 
we pass it over ; go to your daughter whilst we 
consult a little. — We must press to have her to 
your house to cure her. 

j4poL Good ! And if he refuses that, I'll persuade 
her to counterfeit madness ; I have a design in't. 

IktcL And that she may appear the more mad, 
let her tear all her clothes off, for a madwoman 
naked has such antic temptations. 

Apot I should be loth any knan should see her 
naked but myself. Doctor. 

Ger. Well, gentlemen, what have you concluded 
ofl 

Doct. Sir, he must feel if he can discover of what 
side her heart lies. — I'll keep him in discourse the 
meanwhile. 

Ger. Must he feel her heart. Doctor ? Still it 
runs in my mind this apothecary will do me a mis- 
chief. Nay, be not angry ! 

Doct. Nay, I forgive you ; I see an old man's 
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twice a child. Pray you walk into the next room ; 
I must talk in private with you. 

Ger, I should sound if I should leave my child 
with the Apothecary. 

DocL Let's talk here, then ; for look you, sir. 

[They walk, and seem to talk earnestly. 

Olin, 111 observe all your directions ; for if he 
will not let me go to your house, he shall find me 
mad enough, doubt not. 

Apot You see how jealous he is, therefore we 
have no other hopes of enjoyment left but by this 
means. 

Olin. ril do my part ; fear not. 

Ger, Sure he feels something more than her 
heart all this while. 

Doct, If there be occasion, we must stick at 
nothing. 

Apot. Why, sir, according to your opinion, I 
have found her heart on her right side. 

Ger. Most wonderful ! Pray you, what may be 
the reason, gentlemen ) 

Apot. Love is certainly the cause on 't ; and for 
her cure this is no place of convenience, therefore 
she must be removed to my house. 

Ger. To thy house, thou wicked fellow ! I told 
thee at my first sight of thee I did not like thee. 

Apot. But there is all things ready that cannot 
be removed hither, sir, — ^my tubs, my baths, and 
my sweating-house. 

Ger. I like it not. It is a plot to steal my child; 
I doubt so. Nay, be not angry, gentlemen, I do 
but doubt so. 

Doct. You would make a man forswear doing 
you any service. 

Ger. I crave your pardons once more. Is there 
no art left to make her speak 1 

£ 
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/irW. Vt*H, I ci)ul(l make herqwak presently; bat 
I (limbt it will lie but wildly, lir, for love has 
Hhak(*n her brain excei^dingly. 

<Sfr. Let me have* the comfort to hear her qpeik 
of any fasliion, good Mr. Doctor. 

A}H)t, You shall, sir. Pray you, madam, chew 
that in your mouth. Sir, you shall see the ellecti 
of it straight Before you speak, put out your 
tongue, and wag it two or three timesL 

{He embraces her. 

Olhi. het me alone ! FU do anything to purchase 
theo, my dear Ix*ander ! 

Ger, Why does he embrace her so 1 I do not 
like it, sir. 

7>rW. Tin something in order to her cure. I 
think you're mad, sir ; you'll spoil alL He is but 
shaking her heart right 

Ger, I'm sure he shakes mine every time he 
touches her. 

Olin, A — a — a — a. 

[S/ie rises vp and stares, and wags her Umgue, 

Ger. Oh, bless my child I 

Jhct. Be comforted, sir, for now it worka^ 

Olin, A — a — a — a. 

Ger. Is this your working 1 The devil work! 
my child is undone ! 

DocL Nay, now her tongue wags, she'll not be 
long ere she speaks ; fear not 

Ulin, Who are all you, sirs ] 

Ger. She speaks ! she speaks ! Make me thank- 
ful to you for it, worthy Mr. Doctor and Apothe- 
cary! 

Olin. What art thou ? whence camest thou 1 and 
whither wouldst thou 1 

Ger. Oh me, I fear my child's distracted ! 

Doct, I told you, sir, her sense was a little shaken* 
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Olin. Pray you, is not that the devil in black, 
sir] 

Dod» No, I'm but a doctor, yety madam ; I shall 
not take my degree of devil these seven years. 

ApoL Yet, if you please, madam, he shall com- 
mence devil presently. 

Olin. Then, good Doctor Devil,r— for you shall 
lose none of your titles here, sir, — ^help me to tear 
that beard off that old, wrinkled, weath^-beaten, 
tanned old face. 

Ger. I am thy father, child ! 

Olin, I hope thou art not. I'd rather be a 
bastard than have thy ill-nature in ma 

Ger, I am thy old father, child. 

Olin, I hate anything that's old ! 

Ger. Wilt thou break thy old father's heart ] 

Olin, Nay, that's more precious to me than my 
father, which is my dear looking-glass. I would 
break that if it were old, for sure the devil in- 
vented old people on purpose to cross young lovers ; 
they could ne'er have been so cruel else to poor 
Leanderi 

Ger. My child is undone ; she weeps for 
Leander. 

Olin, Yes, and wiU weep again and a^ for 
Leander. Leander, Leander, Leander ! 'V^y, you 
do not love Leander ; for which sin, good Doctor 
Devil, take him into your territories, and let him 
fall desperately in love with a young she-devil, and 
let that she-devil have a cross father that will not 
let them come together, and then he'll feel the 
torment his poor child endures. 

Ger. Doctor, this . has too much sraise and satire 
in 't to be madness. 

Doct. Oh, sir, 'tis madness to a high (degree, and 
dangerous madness too I 
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physic has the least hand in curing madness. I 
have cored twenty mad people this way. 

Ger, Welly sir, you have a little satisfied me, and 
with reason too ; but yet there is something within 
me that hates thee heartily. 

ApoU Well, sir, when I have cured your daugh- 
ter, I hope youll have a better opinion of ma 

Ger, I may of your art, but never of you, I 
doubt; for thy conscience knows thou art to cozen 
me. Nay, do not tell the Doctor so. 

\He offers to go to the Doctor, 

DocL Troth, lady, you are so fine a madwoman, 
that *tis a thousand pities you should e'er come to 
yourself again. Faith, for a frolic, take me by th' 
ears, and lead me round the room. 

Olin, If you will have it so. Doctor, but I shall 
make you repent it — I have him, I have him; 
and now Til tear him all to pieces. 

Ger. Oh, save the Doctor, save the Doctor ! 

Apot. Sweet lady, spare the Doctor ! I'm your 
friend Leander, madam. 

Olin. I will do an3rthing for Leander ; but you 
must stay and live with me, then. 

Apot. You see, sir, how very calm the very 
name Leander has made her. Troth, sir, I doubt 
you must be forced to send for Leander. 

Dod. I doubt we cannot cure her without him. 

Gtr, She shall die mad first, and Fll die with 
her. This is a plot Carry my child to her cham- 
ber ! Get out of my house, you villains ! 

Enter Servants and Nurse. 

DocL You shall lay your hands under our feet 
before we come under your unworthy roof again. 

[Exeufd Doctor and Apothecary. 



IfMi'i'T [Exit Ladt : 

.Vvr. Yon hiro mjAt » tioe kaad to wki nj 
nuAirrw thus bukL I'll vmit jnm ««> of jmr lift 
Irr chi-. 

'^r. Voa xn TtTf ImU whk jmr naMer, 

.V«r. Thetv'j an Fjiy<i*h pwrreg b aaji. If job 
li» viih TOUT maid, the*!! take a abxil and «t 
tlotrn >.r &er nia>>t«r. 

'>*>r. WVII. w«ll, I ttj again, ahe ahall nenr 
mam- )>ut the S>)utrv. 

Xvr. Sh<^ fhall never marrr yoor fool Softhead. 
Shr ghall dwi nnTthandi<e her ni 



A(.T IV.— Scene l 
Enter Olinda (iw? Mrs. NlBBT. 

Of ill. No, dear cousin, I was not dnmb, nor am 
I nuul ; I have trusted you with my love, and in 
that my life. 

Xifi. Dear cousin, doubt me not; when I am 
faW to you, may I miscarry in my own amonia. 
But pray you, coz, how came you by this lover 
Leander ) for none o' th' house uiows him. 

Olin. Truly, coz, I never saw him but at church. 

Nib. A very good place to make love in. 

Olin. Indeed, I have found it so. The first time I 
saw him was six pews from me ; the next time he 
tat within two, and there he warmed my heart ; 
the next after he sat i' th' same pew with me, and 
'twas so ordered betwixt him and the pew-keeper 
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Uiat none sat with us, and there vre lored, and 
there we plighted troth. 

Mb. I find a pew-keeper is a worthy Mend to 
love, and for sixpence you may sit with whom you 
please, and court whom you please, i'th' church. 
It was handsomely contrived of your lover, though, 
to come with the Doctor as hk apothecary; but 
what made him persuade you to counterfeit mad- 
ness? 

Olin, He has a design in 't, but had not time to 
tell me. My father has turned the Doctor off, you 
see ; therefore, coz,.you must go to him. 

Nib, He'll find some stratagem to see you again, 
fear not. If not, I'll go to him. But come, coz, 
now let's laugh at the duel that the Squire's foot- 
boy told us of his master. 

Olin. Ay, he found it safer killing of a sheep 
than Leander. 

Nib. No doubt on 't. Your father's bringing of 
him in to woo you again ; ^eQI to your madiless, 
and let me alone to dispose of the Squire. I'll 
have him drawn up with an engine, and there he 
shall hangi'th' air in a cradle till you're 'married 
or run away. Here they come ; let us withdraw a 
little. [Exeunt Olinda and Nibby. 

^»^ Gernette a^Ki Softhead. 

€rer. But how eame yoiir face thus black and 
blue, and thus black patchedi I never saw a 
lady's face thus furnished. 

Soft They may be thus famished when they 
please, but they shall never come so honourably 
by their black patches as I have done. 

Ger. Pray you, how came you by them 1 

Soft. Do you take these for patches 1 O dull 
old age ! These are badges, badges of honour. 
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I^fiok you, my sword it glaied with hcmoor toa 
But yuu Hhall ne'er know how ; it has oort metwo 
huncfretl imumU already eonfeaaiiig. 

Off, I know it already, air ; bat, Squirey I ftar 
you dill not amrt my daughter handsomely. Tnut 
said you when you wooedher t 

StifL I wcMNMl her with all the fashimiable qnet- 
tionH of the town. I asked her if she oonld eoiAe 
a M*ven, anil she laughed at me ; then I asked her 
if Nile would come the caster, and I'd cover hsr. 
No man could say fSurer to his mistress, I think. 
T)i«*n I oHked her if she could drink Boisondy and 
m*a1 iMtndR, itay the price of a chine of beef for a 
diMk of French trotters ; and that's all I said to 
her. 

iSrr. I would thou hadst more wit, or I thy 
pHH'ious aiTes. AVho's there 1 

Srr. Sir? 

Her, Bid them bring in my danehter if she be 
awake. I ho]ie she may take you for Leander, for 
Mhe in now out of her dumbness, and is fiallen stark 
mad. 

Soft How, can she speak 1 and is she madt 
Heart of a horse, 1*11 be mad with her for a hun- 
dred iMtund ! oil, I do so love to be mad 1 And 
will siie 1>e drunk too 1 

Her, Dnink, you brute you ? no ! 

8oft, AVhv, how can she be mad, then ? I cannot 
be mad till I'm drunk for my hfe; but I'll try 
what I can do. 

Ger, But }>e sure you humour her, and say 
ever}' thing as rfie says. 

^V>//. Iii»t mo alone ; here she comes ! 'Slid, how 
delicately she stares I 
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Enter Olinda, Nibby, Nurse, and Servants. 

Olin, What's that with the piebald face 1 How 
earnest thou so distracted, thou errant knight ) 

Soft, For thy sweet sake, thou devilish damsel. 

Olin, Thou art as mad as I am. 

Soft, I am stark mad, for my mother was bom 
in March ; therefore let us be married. 

Olin, I would not be so mad for all the world. 

Soft, And when we are married we'll outdo the 
Great Mogul for new fashions. Instead of six 
Flanders mares, our coach shall be drawn with six 
centaurs. 

Olin. Centaurs ! In the name of madness, what 
are them ? 

Soft, A centaur is a horse bom with a postilion 
on 's back. 

Olin, And shall all the footmen ride behind the 
coach] 

Soft, Yes, o' th' backs of one another, like March 
frogs in a ditch ; and there they shall spawn young 
footboys. 

Olin, And at the boot of your coach must be 
ranning an orange wench, presenting your lady a 
sweet lemon with a love letter in *t. 

Soft, Eight ! And instead of points and gilded 
nails, our coach shall be trimmed round with cart- 
ridges. 

Olin, And they shall be filled with powder and 
shot to defend us. 

Soft, No ; each cartridge shall have a little tiny 
page in it, with his head peeping out like hictius 
doctius. 

Nib, By 'r lady, I think they are both mad ! 

Soft, What wonders would I do for my true 
love ! 
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sea&ring kind of devil, that comes when Us bosun 

whistles. Stand fast ! 

[Hevjhistles, Elysium opens; many wcm&rCs voices sing ^ 

iJokn, come kiss me now;* after tJuU a dance; 

they draw up Squire Softhead toUh a devil, 

and he cries out 
Soft. Save the Squire ! save the Squire ! 

JEnterJARYis and Isabel — Nurse unseen. 

Jar. Tell my master all the lies you can invent 
of him, for I know womenare good at sudden in- 
vention. 

Isa. Yes, I could lie sufficiently to do his work ; 
that is, I can lie my part, if you can swear yours. 

Jar. If you do not second your lying with 
swearing, we shall do no good on ^t. 

Isa. Nay, by my troth, if I lie, I expect you 
should swear to it ; 'tis your revenge as well as 
mine, and you shall bear your part. 

Jar. Troth, I am not very good at swearing. 

Isa. Then do you lie, and 111 swear; take your 
choice, for 'tis all one to me. 

Jar. Nay, we must second one another both with, 
swearing^and lying as occasion serves. 

Nur. That I had but some witness of this villany ! 

Isa. m warrant you, we'll spoil his being a 
doctor, r faith ! 

Nur. You shall not, if I can help it 

Isa. I'll tell your master, first, he is a drunken 
furrier, and no doctor; a villain not to own his 
wife. 

Nur. How ! is this his wife 1 I dare say 'tis for 
my sweet sake he does not own her. Poor dear 
Doctor! 

Isa. I'll be revenged to the full. 

Nw. So will X, tHl I amiulL 
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Jar. Ill give you my wife's new gown, and take 
your revenge my way. 

Nv/r, rogue ! a cuckold to the ninth degree ! 

Isa, Sure a new gown and a new gallant are two 
sweet things, but revenge is sweeter and dearer to 
me than my children ; therefore let us first go to 
your master. 

Jar, But first let us consider, and lay our story 
ready. [Exeunt Jarvis and Isabel. 

Nw. ril to the Doctor, and tell him all this. 
What a slave is this husband of mine ! rogue, 
that cannot be content to be a cuckold, but he 
must be a whoremaster too. Thou shalt have more 
than an ordinary head, for that at Amboes shall 
appear but a pricket to thee ; for thou shalt be a 
monstrous cuckold, if man or beast can make thee 
one. \EqgU Nurse. 

Enier Doctor and Apothecary. 

Apol. I doubt. Doctor, we shall never win the 
old man's favour again. 

Doct Troth, I think you were never in 't, for his 
blood rose at the very first sight of you. 

Apot, He finds by instinct the mischief I'm to 
do him. 

Dod, Well, 'tis now come in my head to gain his 
opinion again. 

Apot. my dear Doctor, how 1 

Doct Why, thus ; — you shall write a love letter 
to your mistress, as you are Leander, and then 
deliver it to th' old man, as you *re my apothecary; 
I'll go with you too. 

Apot What advantage will that be 1 

Doct We'll tell him that Leander, hearing that 
we gave his mistress physic, offered us a lusty sum 
to convey a letter to her ; and finding how heartily 
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he resolves against Leauder, we thought fit to 
show ourselves honest by delivering bim the letter. 

ApoL In troth, this may clear the jealousy be 
had of us, and bring us in again. 

Doct. If this will not, we must find some other 
trick. What if I continued love to Nurse 1 She 
would be very instrumental, if we had so little wit 
as to trust her. 

Apoi, It would argue very little wit indeed ; but 
come, let us about the letter. 'Slid, here comes 
Nurse 1 

EnUfi' Nurse. 

Nur. Oh, Mr. Doctor ! I must tell you you're a 
man of little conscience to make such true love to 
me as you have done, and have a wife as you have ! 

Dod, Truly, Nurse, I bad thought you had had 
more honesty than to suffer me to make such love 
to you, and have a husband as you have. 

Nur. But, Doctor, I came to tell you that the 
woman my cuckold makes love to swears she is 
your wife, and says you 're no doctor, but a farrier, 
and a drunkard, and a beggar, and they 're just 
now going to my master to tell him so; nay, 
they're resolved to lie and swear all things they 
can invent against you. 

Dod. There is no great invention in so much 
truth. A pox on 'em ! what shall we do 1 All our 
designs are quite spoHed. 

Apoi, I am undone to all eternity. 

DixL Nay, nay, 'tis I am undone, for I must 
turn farrier again. — ^Nurse, I'll come to you pre- 
sently. 

Apot, Fm utteriy destroyed if I get not off o' 
this. 

Dock I have it already ! Eun you to Bedlam, 
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and give two of the whippers a piece, and bring 
them hither, and tell them they own my wife for a 
madwoman, and carry her to Bedlam, and force 
her with all violence, and keep her there till fur- 
ther orders. 

Apot. ril instruct them further as they come 
along. [J&'a»^ Apothecary. 

Doct Do so ; make haste and fly like gunshot. 
Now, Nurse, this was kindly done indeed to tell 
me this. Nurse ; but be not troubled, for she i& not 
my wife, but a madwoman broke out of Bedlam; 
and now I am resolved to many thee, Nurse, for I 
see thou lovest me truly. 

Nw, Ay, but, Doctor, you know. Fve a husband. 

DocL Hang him 1 I were a pitiful doctor to 
sufibr anybody to live that I have^ooeasion to have 
dead. 

Nwr, If it could be done with a safe consdenoe.^ 

DocL Why, if it be safely done, it's done with a 
safe conscience. I see thou 'rt a fool, and knows 
nothing. 

Nwr. You learned men know best; I leave all 
to you. 

Dod. Thou shalt lead the sweetest life. Nurse. 
First, I will get my son and hieir myself, Nurse; and 
then thou shalt have a brave gallant, with a fine 
white periwig that cost twenty pound. Nurse. 

Nur. dear Doctor, how sweetly you ejqnress 
your love to me 1 

DocL And then your gallant shall carry you 
abroad, and bring you home V* nights, so well 
pleased, Nurse! 

Nur. my most obliging Doctor ! 

DocL And then thou shalt throw that gallant 
off, Nurse, and have one with a brave brown peri- 
wig, Nurse. 
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JVttf. Did ever man show such true love to a 
woman) Let all husbanda take example by this 
dear Doctor ! 

Dod. And then thou shalt have one with a 
biaye black periwig, Nurse, so that thou shalt 
haye children of aU' colours i'th' Tainbow. But 
why dost thou weep, Nurse 1 

JVttT. I weep for joy to think what a comfortable 
life I shall lead with you. 

Dod. And dare you be true to your young mis- 
tress and Leander, and help to bring them to- 
gether. Nurse) 

Nur. I deserve to starve for a true lover else. 

DoeL But then you must be true to your master, 
and tell him when they're together; and then you 
oblise both parties, you know« 

IfWi By my troth, and so I shall ; and I'll be 
sure to foUow your directions. 

Dod. I dare swear thou wouldst. But, Nurse, I 
do but jest ; I would not wrong the old gentleman 
for the whole earth. 

Nur. Nor I for all the world. 

Ded, But, Nurse, go tell your master that the 
woman, is a madwoman of Bedlam ; you may 
swear you have seen her there, for 'tis very true, 
Nfirse. 

JViir. I will do it truly. Doctor; but when shall 
our happy day of marriage be, Doctor 1 

Jhd, As soon as you can persuade your husband 
to take ^ysic. 

Ntur. Let me alone for that O dear Doctor, 
this fine white periwig does so run in my head. 

Dod, And does not the brown one do so tool 

Nur. Yes, by my troth, and the black one eke 
alsa [Exit Nurse. 

■ Dod. I dare not trust this jade for all this ; yet 
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for little things, which may be helps to the main, 
I shall venture to try her in. 

Enter Apothecary and two Officers of Bedlam, 

Apot. Mr. Doctor, I have brought you a couple 
of officers for your turn; they both understand, 
and are ready to serve you for your money. 

Dod, But have you given them instructions 1 

1 Offi, Oh, sir, we have it thoroughly. 

Doct. You must be confident, for you'll find a 
damned scold of her. 

2 Offi, Oh, sir, we that can tame mad folks can 
tame a scold, I warrant you. 

1 Offi, And though the woman be not mad, we 
can make her mad if you please. 

Doct. Prithee, how 1 

2 Offi. With these engines. Why, people are 
not so mad when they come to Bedlam as they are 
when they're in 't, I assure you. 

DocL How comes that, I prithee 1 

1 Offi. Do you think that the food of bread and 
water, to lie naked in foul straw, and to be whipped 
twice a day, will not make anybody madf Til 
warrant you, faith. 

DoeL nut do you give iliem no physic 1 

1 Q^ Something they have, but a whip is the 
main mffredient ; for we whip 'em out of a frenzy 
into stanc madness, and then whip 'em on till they 
come round to their wits again. 

Doct. That plainly shows the drcolation of the 
blooii ; and this may be cited a oonsultation. 

A}^ Well, sir, you see they know their work; 
therefore about it, and there is more mon^ to 
<^ucouni^ vou. 

1 Ojfi \oa shall hear of her in Bed)am,rn war- 
mut jxHu [EjBtmd Bedlam Men. 
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Apoi. Now,, let's about our letter with all 
speed. 

Dod. Come on ! and if all fail, we'll fetch your 
mistress to Bedlam, for she is pretty well entered 
into madness already.^ 

Apai, No ; then people will say, if she had not 
been mad she'd ne'er been in love with me. Yet 
anywhere out of her father's house does it. 

Dod. Well» if our other designs fsdl, faith, have 
at that ! [Exeunt 

Enter Gernettb, Nibbt, and Nurse. 

Ifib. Thou wretched old man, first to make thy 
daughter mad, and then to keep her in 't with thy 
crudty, when your own consaence knows a hus- 
band would recover her! 

Oer. But now mv mind is altered ; for Tm re- 
solved, let her perish, she shall never marry whilst 
Ilive. 

Nib. At your peril be it, for I'll take my oath 
before a jud^ that a husband would bring her to 
her wits agam. 

Ger. 1 renounce and disclaim her. 

Nib. A husband, I tell you ! Second me, Nurse. 

Ger. Tm resolved Til hear of no husband. 

Nar, 1 tell you once again, a husband. 

Nib. And I tell you moreover and above, a hus- 
band. 

Nfi/r. And I tell you both under and over, and 
over and under, a husband. 

Both. A husband, a husband, a husband ! 

Ger. I'll stop my ears. I'll hear no more of her. 

Nib, But in troth, uncle, consider soberly her 
sad condition. She is young, and her blood gallops 
in her veins, and requires the satisfaction of a 

F 
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gentleman. I prescribe her nothing but what I 
would take myself. 

Nur, Alacky she might take it if she were a 
dying. 

Ger. Cannot the comforts of a father recover 
herl 

Nur. Nor of a mother neither, if her heart be set 
the other way. 

Gtr, Then let her die mad, for Fll hear of no 
such thinff as husband. 

Nib, With all my heart I wish she would marry 
thy gardener* 

Nur, Ay, that she might taste of his apricocks. 
Nay, nay, nay, you shall hear us out ! for look you, 
master, a husband is such a thing. 

Nib, Ay, truly, uncle, a husband is such a thing. 

Get. \^at a thing is a husband f 

Nib. Why, a thing a young woman cannot be 
without 

Nur, No, nor an old woman neither. 

Nih. A busband is a thing that's good for many 
things. 

Nur. A husband is good to father his wife's 
children. 

Nik 'Pny you, let him be good at getting them 
first 

Nur. No matter, that's a thing may be done 
without him ; I see you are a young woman, and 
know nothing. 

Nib. Then a husband is a thing that is a good 
doak for a woman's knaveiy f 

Nur. Ay, if a husband could be brought to 
do the ciTil ofBce of an orange woman, to fetch 
and carry, he were worth his weight in gold. I 
have a husband, my master knows, is the un- 
towardest peevish feUow at it 
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OtT, AwAj, away, you idle woman ! 

Nib. You mean downright pimping, Nurse; 
that's a little against the hair, methinks, for a 
husband. Ben Jonson says, Fathers and mothers 
make the best bawds. 

JViir. Bawds! Your Jonson's an ill-bred, foul- 
mouthed fellow to call them so. Besides he is a 
fool, for a husband's worth a hundred fathers an^ 
mothers for that ofi&ce, for then the wife's un- 
stained ; the world cannot taint her when the hus- 
band gives her countenance. 

Nib. But will you consider your daughter's 
madness 1 

Nur. Ay, he has turned off a worthy doctor and 
his apothecary that would hare cured her, and 
now he's jealous of 'em, and will not let *em come 
near her. 

Nib. 'Slife, 111 indite you for murder ! I'll not 
see my cousin cast away thus! Send for this 
doctor, I say ! 

Enter Jaryis and Isabel. 

Jar. Here is a woman, if it please you, has 
something to say to you concerning the Doctor. 

Ger, Ay, what is it, woman 1 

IscL I would be loth to have your worship 
abused. This doctor, if it please you, that comes 
to your house is a very nunal. Swear to it, now. 

Jar. Ay, by my feckars-law is he. 

Isa. Swear up roundly, and be lianged ! Is 
feckars-law an oath to pass before a judge ] I say 
this doctor is a rascal 

Gtr, Why, he may be ne'er the worse doctor for 
that. 

Isa. But he is not a doctor, if it please you. 
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Oer. Why, he: n»or bo. ne'er tbo; worse rascal for 
tlMb. 

£m». But, as I saidi. he is nw docior, but a down- 
right &mer. 

Otr. A farri^ 1 by 'r lady, a good foundation to 
raiae a doctOT upon. I like him ne'eir the worse. 

Is(L Besidesp ne is ai beggar, and I am his wife, 
sir* 

Gtr.li thou be'st his wife,, 'tis an even lay but 
he's a beggar; 

Isa. Besides, we have hadifiva children, and now 
he wiU not own me, air. 

Oer, That confirms him a good doctor stilly I 
say. 

Nwr, This woman is mad, sic. 

Otr. She talks sensiUiy, enough^ and I belieye 
her. 

laa. I am not mad, sir, and I tell you he is but 
a &rrier. Swear^ and be hanged; yoa leave me 
sweetly i' th' lurch ! I say he can give your 
daughter a drench, and shoe her before and be- 
hind, and that's all he knows of a doctor. 

EnUff Bedlam. Men. 

2 OffL By your leave^ we must mabe bold with 
your worship; we have a madwoman broke out 
of Bedlam, and we understand she is come into 
your worship's house. Qh, are you there, yon mad 
quean 1 must we have all this labour to find you, 
with a pox ) m scourge, you to some purpose, 
i' faith ! \He mistakes, 

Ger, What dost thou mean, &Uow ) this is my 
servant 

Nur. You rogue ! you. villain. 1 you rascal 1 

1 OffL Sir, pray you pardon him ; this fellow is a 
stranger, and come newly to his office isince she 
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stole out of Bedkm. This is the quean, sir ; she 
knows me well enough. Look, look, look, if it 
please your wordiip, how the mad whore stares at 
me now she sees me ! 

Im, I mad ! I in Bedlam, you rogue ! "Pis 
that thing, that gentlewoman thing, that looks like 
a madwoman. 

Nib. 'Slight, I'll away and secure my cousin. 

[Exit NiBBY. 

Ger» I hope they do not come for my daughter, 
Nurse. 

1 Offi, Nay, nay, nay ; come you quean ! away 
with her ! Why, sir, we have had this wretch in 
Bedlam this dozen years ; and sometimes she is so 
well that we let her go about the house ; and then 
she steals out, and 'tis sometimes a week before we 
can find her again. Fare you well, sir. 'Slid, how 
m lash the whore ! 

[Exmnt Bedlam Men with Isabel. 

Ger. This woman being mad confirms me the 
Doctor is wronged, 

Ja/r. The woman is his wife, and not mad, sir ; 
and the fellow is no doctor, but a farrier, sir. 

Nwr, The rc^e is jealous of the Doctor, and 
that makes lum say so, as he is of your worship 
when I rise aruights to rub your shins. 

Jar, I say again, he is a farrier and no doctor ! 

Gtr, This must be scandal, for I believe he is a 
learned man. How now? What do you here, 
sir 1 Did not I forbid you my house 1 Are you a 
farrier, sir? 

Untet Doctor and Apothecary. 

DocL Are you a changeling, sir 1 
Q-er. Why changeling, fellow ^ 
Doct, Why farcier^ fool % 
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Ger, He is wronged, sure, by his angry con- 
^dence. 

Bod, Who told you I was a farrier, sir V 

Ger. A woman that said she was your wife; 
and, truly, I believed it, till two officers of Bedlam 
fetched her away, and said she was a madwoman. 

Dod. Alack, alack! was it she] Why, that 
poor creature has been in Bedlam this many years ; 
and she has called me husband so long, that of 
my conscience the poor wretch believes it to be so 
indeed. 

Nwr, Ay, but, Mr. Doctor, my husband swears 
you're a fanier. 

Dod. Who? that villain] Why, thou scan- 
dalous rogue, how dar'st thou wrong me, when 
thou hast discovered such strange things to me of 
thy master 1 

Ger. Ay, what has the rogue discovered, sir 1 

Dod. First, he is damnable jealous of you ; next, 
he told me that you got his wife's child ; and he 
desired us of all loves to give you some cantharides, 
to disable you for getting of children. Ask my 
apothecary else. 

Apot. 'Tis very true, I assure you. 

Jar. Sir, they wrong me, and they Ue. 

Nvr, But they do not swear and lie, as thou and 
the madwoman did. Sir, I'll swear upon a book 
I overheard them make the bargain ; she was to 
lie, and he was to swear to it. 

Dod. 'Pothecary, you overheard that too, did 
you not 1 

Apot. I did so, sir, and I'll be deposed upon't. 
— ^You put me to hard duty. Doctor. 

Ger. You villain, out of my house ! 

Jar. Sir, they do me wrong ; I never said so. 

Ger. I know you were always a jealous rascal. 
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and therefore must believe 'em. So get you out, 
you villain ! 

Dod, Sirrah, will you be content to be a 
cuckold yet] 

t/or. FU be revenged, for I'll cut thy throat 

Dod. I'll be even with thee, for 1*11 give thee 
physic ! 

Ger, Pay him his wages, and let him be gone. 

Jar. Give me my wife, then. 

DacL No ! I mean to physic her, and make her 
fit for a gentleman. 

Jfltr. ril have my wife, if there be law. 

Doct, Thou shalt have her before thy suit is 
ended, for by that time everybody will have done 
with her. 

Nwr, Come, sir, FU pay you your wages ; you 
see what comes of jealousy. Could not you be 
content to hear and see, and say nothing ) 

\Exeunt Jarvis and Nurse. 

ApoL But, sir, our business is to present you 
with this letter, and withal to advise you to look 
strictly to your daughter, for this Leander is con- 
triving several stratagems to steal her. He offered 
us I Ibiow not what to deliver her this letter. 

Dod, But we, knowing it would break your 
heart, we thought ourselves bound in conscience to 
bring you the letter, and withal to advise you to 
be careful of your child, for to my knowledge 
shell be gone else. So, having fairly discharged 
ourselves, we take our leaves. [Offers to go, 

Oer. Oh, do not go, you are my fnends ! you 
have proved yourselves my faithful friends ! I 
beseech you stay and take care once more of my 
chUd! 

Apot. Not for the world, sir! We came not 
to that end, sir. We came to show ourselves 
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honest men; and that being now cleared, oar 
credits shall come no more in question. 

Ger. I beseech you, leave me not 1 

Dod, Why, your passion will spoil all our 
practice; for should it be noised abroad that a 
doctor of physic carries letters betwixt party and 
party, 'twere enough to undo us all. 

Oer. Good gentlemen, I have received comfort 
by your fidelity; take it not from me again by your 
obstinacy. I once more beseech you to take the 
care of my child upon you. 

Apd, Alack, sir, do not weep ! Well do any- 
thing to serve you ; but our credits are so precious 
to us. 

Ger, Good men, 1*11 never distrust you more; 
you have showed such worth in the discovery of 
this letter, that I weep for joy to think I have 
found such faithful friends. 

Dod. In troth, my tender nature melts too. 
See, see, my poor Apothecary weeps too. 

Ger, Dost thou cry too, Nurse 1 Alack, poor 
woman ! 

Nur. How can I choose but cry, to see my 
master weep ] 

DocL I thought you had cried to part with your 
husband, Nurse. 

Nur. Your own conscience knows I do not love 
him so well. Pray you, good master, wipe your 
eyes. 

Ger. Good Doctor and Apothecary, weep no 
more ! 

Dod, We cannot hold to see your grief so great, 
sir. 

Omnes. Ah — ah — ah — ah. [All cry togeiker, 

Dod, Let us cry in four parts, and see how 
'twill go. 
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Apci. I haye heard of singing in fonr parts, but 
neyer of crying in four parts before. Come, sir, 
take comfocty for onoe more we will undertake 
your child. 

DocL We most first repair home, to provide 
things fit for her, and then without delay we come. 
— Once more we have fastened of him. 

[Exemi Doctor and Apothecary. 

Ger, (rood gentlemen, make haste ! Gome 
hither. Nurse; this was kindly done to weep, 
Nurse. 

Nv/r. I could not choose but weep to see you 
weep. 

Ger. In the middle of my sorrows, there is some 
comfort in thee yet. Come, kiss me, Nurse. I 
hope thou hast been true to me. Nurse, and not 
suffered that rascal thy husband to come near 
thee. 

Nwr, Do you think Fd be so false a wretch as 
to let my husband touch me 9 I wish the he&vj 
judgment of such a sin may fall on me if ever he 
so much as kissed me, or ever shall whilst your 
worship lives; for sure you have been a sweet 
man in your youth, that is such a comfort to a 
woman in your old age. 

Oer, But am I such a comfort to thee indeed. 
Nurse f Do not dissemble with me. 

Ntar. If I do, I wish I may never enter into the 
why am I a woman 1 But why do you sus- 
pect me so ] 

Oer. Because I thought the Doctor had kissed 
you when you were in^s arms. 

Nur. That you should think such a wicked 
thing of me, wnen you saw I'd a fit of the mother. 

Ger, Weep not. Nurse ! I am satisfied. Come, 
kiss and be friends. [He kisses Nurse. 
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Enler'SiBBY. 

Nib. Look, look of that old sinckanter !* Here's 
a fine mouldy gallant, an old grey badger ! I must 
play the rogue with him, though I suifer for it. 

JV«*r. 'Slid ! your niece sees you kiss me. 

Ger. Alack, I am asham^ for ever, then ! 
Good Nurse, sound as you did when the Doctor 
rubbed you, 

Nur, Do you think I can counterfeit sounding 1 
Besides, do you think you are able to rub me as 
the Doctor did ? 

Nib, Oh, woe is me, and woe unto us all ! 
this uncle ! this wicked uncle 1 

Ger. Alack ! what's the matteor 1 

Nib, O cruel destiny 1 O fatal fortune ! 

Ger, Why, Niece Nibby, what's the matter? 

Nib, That ever I should live to see this day ! 

Nwr, Oh, my dear Mrs. Nibby, what's the 
misfortune ? 

Nib, Oh, where should I find this cursed uncle 
of mine 1 

Ger. Here I am, Nibby ! what's the danger ? 
, Nib, You are undone and ruined ! 

Ger, How ! undone and ruined ? Do not delay 
me I 

Nib. Oh, your daughter, your daughter, you 
wicked wretch ! I am not able to say more for 
grief. 

All, Ah — ah — ah — ah. [All weep. 

Ger. Tell me quickly what's the matter 1 

Nib. Why, your daughter's grown desperate 
mad at your unkindness, ran to /the window that 
stands over the river, and there opening the great 
casement 

* TVom-out person. 
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Ger. Oh, what did she then ? 

Nib. Why, lifting up her hands and eyes to 
that good place where you will never come, 
uncle, she loudly cried, Since my father has aban- 
doned me, 'tis time for me to quit this life of 
mine. 

Cfer, And so threw herself into the river 1 

Nib. No ; it seems she did not like that kind of 
death. 

Oer. Why, what then 1 

Nib. Why, then she ran like lightning to the 
table, where your pocket pistol lay. 

Ger. And so shot herself with that ) 

Nib. No; it seems there was no powder i'th' 
pan. But, bitterly sighing and weeping, at last she 
ran and desperately threw herself upon her bed, 
and then growing paler and paler by degrees fell 
into a deadly sound. 

Ger. And so died ? 
. Nib. Stay, stay, you're too quick for your 
daughter ; but with much rubbing, tumbling, and 
tossmg her, I brought her to life again. So, 
leaving her at death's door, I came to tell you the 
new& 

Ger. Where are my servants 1 Eun, bid 'em 
run ! Ill have a consultation of doctors. And run 
for Doctor Drench, for he shall join in council 
with 'em. [Exemit Manet Nurse. 

Nur. Ill to the Doctor and tell him this. I 
doubt he will not like a consultation with phy- 
sicians 

If he stand this brush, he's made for ever ; 
Luck, if 't be thy will, just now or never. 
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Eukr Doctor* liEANDSB, aWFABSQN Othsntics. 

Lea. Look you. Doctor, this gentleman is my 
brother, and, though he be young, .« minister in 
orders. I have tdd iiim what w^ tiesignedy and 
he is to go as my apprentice, and carry our feigned 
physic. 

Ihd. Yaj good ! And caa ^^ffi step Aut of a 
polpit into an apothecary's shop^ poison airiend or 
two, and steal to yoar text again, without sjcmple 
of conscience f 

Othen. Sir, I ahaH go jms ms«t the wind as a 
Dutch skipper to serve my brother; but I hope 
there is no poison in the >caae. 

Lea. No ; but there is a little cheat. 

Zhd. Which I hope you may dispoise with, ^ 

Othm. Truly, I hope I may to serve my brother. 

J)ocL Or your sister. 

•OthevL Yes, sure, to serve any^of my ifelations. 

Doct. Or a frigid. 

Othen. So it be a dear friend. 

Dod. Or a stranger with .a good Jivdi^ to pre- 
sent 

Othen. That's a good thing stOL 

Jacu The Doctor's merry, brother; but fray 
you let me help you off with your reverend w^eds, 
and appear like an :apothecary's .apprentice^ xxr at 
disciple of Paracelsus. [Helps bim ijffi 

Othen. Now, Doctor, ^ve hm leave to l)e merry 
with you. I studied physic, ;and should Jmve pro- 
fessed it, and an old doctor gave me some rules 
for a young doctor to observe. 

Doct. Pray you, let's hear them by all means. 
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Othen. First, hsem always a graye, busy face^ as 
if yod were still in great care: for some great pec- 
SMi's health, tbocnigfa; your meditations, trmy known, 
are only employed in casting where, to eat that day. 
Secondly, be sure you keep the church strictly 
on Sundays, and i'lii' middle o'th' sermon let 
your nuuot fetch yon oni. in great haste, as if 'twere 
to. a patient f then have; your small agent to hire 
forty porters a day to leave impertinent notes at 
yoiur house, and let them knock as if 'twere upon 
life and death.. These things the world takes notice 
qS, and yoa're& cried up for a man of great practice, 
and there's your business done. 

Dod, BeHeve me, these are good instructions. 

OiAm, Nay, I have more. Be sure you in- 
gratiate yourself with the bawds, pretending to 
cmre the poor whores for charity; that brings 
good private work after it. Strike in with mid- 
imB8 too, that yoa nuiy be in the councU for 
by-blows ; that secures-, a patient during life. And 
with apothecaries and nurse-keepers go snips. But 
above all^ acquire great impudence, lest you be out 
of countenance at your own miscarriages. 

Doct. I am so well stocked with that, that if 
ever impudence come to be worshipped as a deity, 
they'll set me upon a pedestal for their god. 

Lea, But to our business, Doctor ! You know 
we persuaded the old man that we must say and do 
all things to humour his seeming mad daughter, 
and by that only way she is to be recovered. 

Doct. Right ! and the old man believes it too. 

Lea. Therefore, when we are there, you shall 
hold the father in discourse whilst I whisper her ; 
and as she and I will manage her madness, my 
brother shall marry us to the old man's face. 

Dod. By my troth, that would be impudently 
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done indeed ; yet the old gentleman has now so 
much confidence in us that we may do anything. 

Z«a. Therefore pack up your pretended physic, 
and let us cheerfully about it. 

Enter Nurse. 

Nur, Save you, gentlemen! you are much 
longed for ! My old master does so talk of the 
Doctor, and my young mad mistress of the Pothe- 
cary, that you must come with all speed, for my 
mistress is so stark mad that my master hs^ sent 
for three or four learned doctors ; and yon must 
make haste, and bring all your learning with you, 
for you must sit in consultation with them. 

Doci, In consultation with doctors) '{leart, 
all is spoiled again, and worse than ever ^was! 
Tell your master plainly. Nurse, consultation with 
doctors is not my way of practice, — a comp^^y of 
wrangling fellows, they can never agree. !Bepides, 
he undervalues me to think I am not able to cure 
her without help. But, Nurse, go into my cham- 
ber and turn over St. Aratine's book till I talk 
with my Pothecary. 

Nur. With all my heart, dear Doctor ! 

[ExU NintSK 

Lea, This is the unfortunatest cross that ^'er 
befell me ! 

Doct The devil hath conspired against you, so 
farewell for an unlucky wretch. I'll put on my 
apron and profess farrier again ; and then, let tl|e 
doctors and the devil come, I defy them. 

LecL Nay, nay! stay. Doctor, and let us con- 
sider. [Offers to go, 

Doct, Consider] Do you think I can support 
an argument with able physicians ] 

Othen, Come, be not dismayed, for we will go if 
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there were a whole college of physicians. I am a 
scholar, and a proficient in physic, and those ques- 
tions that you cannot answer put them upon me, 
and doubt not but we will baffle them all ; there- 
fore we must be wary, and not talk too much of 
Padua, for ten to one but some of 'em has been 
there, and they are strict GUlenists ; therefore we 
must be chemists. Now you must not call my 
brother your apothecary, nor me his apprentice ; 
that will not sound like an outlandish physician. 
Therefore call him Humatio, your operator, and 
me Stirquilutio, his man. 

Ihd. Well, boys, you have so encouraged me 
that I have just now a trick come into my head to 
bafflle them all myself 

Lea. Oh, brave Doctor! What is't? What 
is'tl 

DocL You shall know. But Nurse must be in 
the plot. 

Lea. By no means Y tV earth 1 She'll betray us 
alL 

Doci. Fear nothing, for I've promised to poison 
her husband and marry her, and allow her half-a- 
dozen gallants ; and if that will not make her true, 
I have no art to gain a woman. 

Lea. mt tna/i^a great way. but— 

Dod. But me no buts ! Nurse 1 nurse ! 

Enter Nurse. 

Nur. Here, my dear Doctor ! 

Dad. Nurse, tell your master that I am resolved 
to consult with the doctors ; but 'tis for thy sweet 
sake, I'll swear, Nurse. Therefore, my dear Nurse, 
if thou lovest mirth, and wilt be true to me, we'll 
put such a trick upon these learned physicians 
that we'll laugh seven years after it. 
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Nur, Here'a mf hand vtA. hearty dear Doct€« ; 
rU be true ta yoit. 

Doct. I believe thee. Be sore, Nurse, that you 
be in the room, and when I bid you fetch your 
mistress* water, be sure you go out aad bring me 
your own ; and then mark what work I'll mak^ 
with your learned doetors. 

Nw, Why, this will please me id^ore all things^ 
molit hugely, most strangely I 

Ltia. Ay, but if Nurse should eossBU ytm, and 
neither bring her mistress-' watet nor her own, 
she would serve you finelyv 

Nwr, I scorn to be so base, sir ; asnd if you think 
BO, sir, you majT be by when 'tis made, sir. 

DocU Nay, be not angry, Nurse, for my apothe^ 
cary-^my operator I should say — ^is to give your 
husband physic when he is to die, and he knows 
Fm to marry you ; Eve told hin^ alL Nay, he is 
as true as steeL 

Nwr, I& he so, air? I craVe your pardon for my 
hasty speech. The Doctor reports you're as trUe 
as steel, sir ; and I assttre you I honour atiy gentle- 
man that has either truth or steel in Imn. I shall 
inform my master of your coming, and I assure 
you, sir, you shall command my water without 
fraud or guile. [Eim$ Nurse. 

Lea. Let us now consider how to answer these 
learned doctors. 

Otiien, That cannot be^ for we know not what 
they will fall upon. 

Doct I find I shall betray myself to be a damned 
farrier; but, however, I'll brazen it out. 

Othen, Doctor, you must be sure you consent 
not to consult in private, which they will desire ; 
because they never agree. Besides, urge that the 
father, Nurse, and we may be admitted : it will be 
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a good excuse for your worship not to speak 
Latin. 

Doct, But, by the way, you must furnish me 
with a snip or two of Latin to save my credit 

Othen, That's easily done ; but you must be sure 
to embroil the doctors first with some strange 
questions, to prevent their falling upon you. 

Dod. Let me alone, Til do it. 
And spite of all their scruples, drams, and ounces, 
I will confound theee learned Doctor Bounces. 

[Exeurd. 

Enter old Gernette with three learned Doctors. 

Ger. Grentlemen, I have made bold to send for 
you again; and though you could not help my child 
when she was dumb, I hope you may now she is 
mad. 

1 Dod, How ! Is she mad 1 and does she speak 1 
Ger, Yes, sir. A famous and a learned man, 

of great skill and wonderful knowledge, gave her 
something, and in a short time she spake, and fell 
into raving fits of madness, and has ever since 
continued so ; and this he told me would be the 
effect of what he then did. 

2 Dod. This is strange. 

3 Dod. Most wonderful ! What was it he gave 
her, sir ? 

€rer. Nay, that I know not ; but I assure you he 
said he could make her speak, and told me her 
disease would turn to madness, and accordingly it 
has proved so. Nevertheless, gentlemen, I desire 
you to join with this learned man, and consider 
how to perfect her cure. 

1 Dod. Why, sir, you tell us wonders of hiuL 
Where did he study 1 

Ger. I know not ; but he seems to be a great 

G 
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traveller, for he talked of Tartar Cham, and of 
Padua, and Greenland. 

2 Doct Tartar Cham and Greenland? This 
must be a mountebank and a cheat. 

Ger. Upon my credit you will not find him so, 
for he has seen all universities ; he is but newly 
come over, and his name is Doctor Drench. 

1 Doct. Drench % Why, that's a fitter name for 
a farrier than a physician ! 

Ger, Let his name be as strange as it will, he 
has also strange humours too, for he'll find out 
men's ignorance presently. 

3 Doct I think we were best begone, lest he 
finds out ours. 

1 Doct, Why, ay, for if he be a chemist, his 
opinion and ours must needs differ, and conse- 
quently not agree in consultation. 

2 Doct I am, sir, of your opinion, for I think it 
infra dignitatem to hold consultation with mounte- 
banks. 

3 Doct We know not yet, sir, what the man is. 

1 Doct If he be a chemist, sir, he is, eo nomine, 
a declared enemy to the Galenical way, to all 
truth and learning, and a denjer of principles, and 
therefore not to be consulted with. 

2 Doct. Eight, sir ; contra prindjAa negantem noii 
est dispidandum. He that replies but with submis- 
sion to sic dixit Gdlenus is not to be looked on as 
a physician. 

3 Doct Pardon me, gentlemen, I have known 
some chemical physicians learned and rational 
men; and, although not strict adherers to the 
Galenical method, proceed with great reason and 
good success, which, I take it, answers all we can 
say or do. 

2 Doct I profess I think it as bad as murder to 
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cure out of the methodical way. Oh, what satis- 
faction 'tis to have a patient die according to all 
the rules of art ! 

Ger. But, sure, it should satisfy your conscience 
better to have them live by rules. 

2 Doct. Come life, come death, to follow rules 
is your satisfaction; and conscience is no ingredient 
within the rules of physic, sir. 

«-• 
Enter Serv^wnt. 

Ser, Sir, the Doctor is come ! 

Ger,. *Tis well! 'tis well! Gentlemen, to end 
this dispute, here is a double fee for each; and, 
pray you, consult with him his way, and be civil 
in 't for my sake. 

1 Dod. Sir, you and yours here hath prevailed 
over us. 

2 Dod. I profess, to serve so worthy and mag- 
nificent a person, I would consult with a farrier. 

3 Dod. A farrier ] Nay, for a double fee we 
would consult with a gunsmith. 

Ger. Here he is ! pray you salute him. 
3 Dod. We know how to be civil, sir. 

Erder Doctor, Hurnatio, Stirquilutio, miJ 

Nurse. 

Ger. Save you, sir ! 

Doct I thank you. 

3 Dod. Save you, sir ! 

Dod. One save you, sir, is sufficient for all ; we 
learned men should hate compliment — verba jpauca 
sapiens sapU. — ^Was that true Latin, Parson 1 

Stir. Brave ! fear nothing ! At them with some 
question ! 

Dod. I shall fall into the farrier. — Well, I find, 
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gentlemen, you are professed doctors of physic, and 
are met to consult the health of a distracted lady ; 
therefore to the point, and avoid your canting 
words that would stick in a wise man's throat 
and choke him. 

2 Doct, But, sir, 'tis necessary we deliver our- 
selves in proper and learned phntses when we dis- 
course either of physic or distempers — in aiie arti- 
JidalUer loqmndum; and withal, sir, 'tis fit that we 
of the consultation should withdraw. 

Doci. No withdrawing, sir ; 'tis not my way. I 
love persons concerned should hear and see what's 
done, that they may judge who are doers and 
who are talkers ; and if you affect the vain-glory 
of learned phrases, my operator Humatio and his 
man Stirquilutio shall dispute you, for with 
great pains I have enabled them to argue in all 
tongues, because they know I hate the trouble 
on 't myself. 

Stir, Start a question quickly. 

BocL I shall only trouble you with one question 
or two myself. First, I ask you whether you 
know the practice of before behind, behind before ? 

2 BocL Before behind, behind before? Why, 
that is something belongs to a horse ! A farrier 
or a blacksmith must answer that question. 

Dod, I know where you'd be presently. In some 
sort 'tis true that you say; yet in Italy both 
women and boys have their before behind, behind 
before, as well as your horses have here. 

Stir, Bravely come off. Doctor ! 

Doct, 1 know not well your way of practice, but 
the cost you put the people to in that common 
disease called the mourning of the chine, I do 
abominate you for. 

3 Dod, Mourning of the chine? With your 
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favour, sir, that is the disease of a horse, and the 
phrase of a farrier. 

Dod. And, sir, I say again, I call it the mourn- 
ing of the chine, for the word pox is a phrase of 
ill manners; and therefore I think it proper to 
call it the pox in a horse, and civil to call it the 
mourning of the chine in a man. 

Stir. You'll have no need of Latin, Doctor. 

Dod, Look you to that, Parson. — And I must 
tell you I shall spoil the benefit you get by that 
disease; for 1*11 advise every man to plant a 
guaiacum tree in his orchard, and a leaf of that at 
any time will cure infallibly ; and that's one of the 
secrets I will reveal to the world, to spoil the 
practice of mountebanks, clap doctors, and bill 
men. 

2 Doct But will that disease be cured with the 
leaf of a guaiacum tree 1 

Dod. Ay, sir, as I can order it. 

1 Dod, Pray you, sir, how will you order it ? 
Dod. Why, first, sir, I will make you a mash. 

3 Dod. How, sir, that's a farrier's phrase again. 
What mean you by a mash, sir 1 

Dod. Tell 'em, tell 'em, Stirquilutio, and let not 
me be troubled to interpret. 

Stir. Why, sir, the Doctor is so much read in 
the Arabian physicians that he often uses their 
terms. Masha in the Arabic is what quinta essentia 
is in the Latin. 

Dod. Well helped. Parson. — You wonder at my 
phrases, and I at your want of Arabic. Now, sir, 
when any man is troubled with the staggers, we 
do not cut him and slash him in the forehead as 
you do your horses. 

2 Dod. Staggers in a man 1 With your favour, 
sir, you have talked all this while liker a farrier 
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than a physician ; and I begin to think you are 
one, sir. 

Bod. How shall I get off now 1 

Stir. Yes, sir, he is a farrier, and an able farrier 
too; for if you be not good farriers, and good sur- 
geons too, you deserve not the name of doctors. 

Eur, And pray you, come to the point concern- 
ing our mad patient 

Dod. Ay, there's the best trial of our judg- 
ments ; therefore, Nurse, run and fetch your young 
mistress' water presently. 

Ger. Ay, that the gentlemen may the better 
judge what to apply ; and I beseech you, gentle- 
men, agree, that I and my child may find comfort 
from you. 

3 Dod. Sir, you shall be sure of all the aid our 
art can show. 

Dod. And likewise our endeavours, sir. 

2 Ihd. But, sir, amongst aU signs of sickness or 
health, whereby ike skiSful physician is led into 
the knowledge of the state of the body, two above 
the rest are most certain, which are the pulse and 
urine. 

3 Dod. Ay, whereof the pulse shows the state 
of the heart and arteries, and urine the state of 
the liver and veins. 

2 Dod. Therefore the question is, whether of 
these two severally consideied does give the most 
certain signification t 

Dod^ Lrine, urine, mine ! which makes me send 
for her water. — Still, I say, Stirqailutio^ give 'em 
reasons^ and let not me be troubled. 

iSfir. Then. I say, MmUamms de eKramemHs 'BxyB — 

IM. I say, give them reAscms in their own 
ittolher tongue. 

•J^A Then, I si^, the urine above the poise 
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^ves the most manifest, certain, and general 
signification of all diseases, because with the blood 
it is conveyed into all parts of the body, and from 
thence returns back again in the veins to the liver 
and vessels of urine, and so brings some note of 
the state and disposition of all those parts from 
whence it comes. 

3 Dod, 'Tis wonderful that an under-servant to 
a doctor should have this learning ! 

2 Dod. I doubt whether the master understand 
so much. 

Dod, Say you so, sir? Til be even with you. — 
Parson, I'll tell that Doctor he is not well, 
and whilst I feel his pulse, convey you this cow- 
itch down his neck. Come hither, sir, I pray you. 

2 Dod, Your pleasure, sir 1 

Dod. You are not well, sir. 

2 Dod. As ever I was in my life, sir. 

Dod. Let me feel your pulse. You accuse me 
of farrier's phrases ; I've another farrier phrase for 
you. You are not well ; you are foundered in 
your body, and it will fall upon your shoulders. 
First, it will begin with a kind of itching, then 
into inflammations and catarrhs ; therefore, look 
to 't, be rowelled betimes. 

2 Dod. I slight your opinion, sir. 

Dod. Well, mark the end on 't, sir. 

Enter Nurse wUh water , and Nibby. 

Nur. Gentlemen, my mistress presents her ser- 
vice to you, and desires you to be civil to her 
water, and use it with as much modesty as you 
may, for I assure you her virgin water was never 
exposed to public view before. 

3 Dod. 'Pra.y give it the stranger. 
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Doct, By no means, gentlemen; I must have 
your opinion first — ^Nurse, art thou true to me 1 

[The Doctors take the water. 

Nur. By my Kttle life, it's my own water, 
Doctor! 

Doct. By my great life, Til many thee to-morrow, 
then. But, Nurse, when I wink at you, you must 
own the water to be yours. 

Nm\ I'll do it, dear Doctor ! 

2 Doct, Here is dangerous water, it does not 
show the three regents; neither is here colour, 
substance, perspicuity, darkness, contents, or 
smell. 

3 Doct, Therefore, the urine being obstructed, 
must needs fly back upon the parts, as to the 
stomach in vomitings, to the belly in dropsies. 

2 Doct, Or to the head in frenzies. Here we find 
plain madness. — 'Slife, I itch most terribly; this 
fellow, sure, can conjure. 

Hur, The cow-itch works, he is at it already. 

Doct, Come on, let me see the water! Hum, 
ha, here is no madness, nor the least sign on 't. 
Come hither, sir ; is your daughter married ? 

Ger, No, sir ; why do you ask 1 

Doct, Then I say she is a baggage ! She had a 
child lately, and counterfeits madness to keep the 
knowledge on 't from you. 

Ger, Gentlemen, I beseech you believe not this 
scandalous Doctor. Sir, I'll have you punished for 
this defamation. My daughter had a child, you 
wretch? 

Doct Come, you're a weak old man. I say 
again that she that made this water has had a 
child lately, therefore let search be made to find 
it out. 

2 Doct You will do well to examine it, for 'tis 
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poflsible it may not be her water, for doctors havo 
bad sach tricks put upon 'em ere now. — ^This itch- 
ing makeB me nuuL 

Dod. But they can put no such tricks upon me, 
for my judgment cannot fail me ; therefore, I say, 
look tot, for there's a child in the case. 

Ger, Call all my servants ! Where's my daugh- 
ter's women 1 Here must be treachery, and, 
Nurse, you must need know it! 

JVttf. Sir, I do know it indeed, and I crave your 
pardon. 

Ger, What! Has my daughter had a child, 
theni 

Nvr. No, sir, but you know I have had one. 

Ger. But the Doctor says she that made the 
water has had a diild. 

JVtw. The Doctor says very true, for 'tis my 
water, sir. 

Dod. I was sure I could not be deceived. 

Ger. Are you sure you speak truth. Nurse ? 

JVttr. By my little life do L Mrs. Nibby can 
witnesa 

Nfh. Nurse speaks very true, sir. 

Ger. Why did you so bold a thing as this, 
Nursel 

JVttr. If you'll have the truth, I did it to find 
out which would prove the ablest doctor, and the 
stranger, it seems, is the doctor of doctors, 
i'faitfi. 

2 Dod. I believe he is, for ever since he felt my 
pulse my back has played the devil. 

Ger. Worthy sir, I once more heartily crave your 
pardon, and must acknowledge you an able and 
faithful gentleman ; and. Doctors, I beseech your 
leaves to make use of this worthy stranger as t<v 
the cure of my child. 






% Dttft, ^Bt. ~wpt lamKBBL^ walk, cfaiiife ¥<iil 

3fl7. jHiiiiiiuMf ^I flopK wbtIL sfiiEvaaii He 
^iwrway of gruttfiL ^Ia»: we cai» marfhpw^ with 



Air. Tift iP«iL joKi» ^fHEPinoid. O 
« *j » p^i 6Al — Hrxf^ mcy Use pour «&^ be brai^bd 



<S^. 6rw Sinae;. piepge bo* ^xD^&p. 



[■i 

Xa^ Beeawe, «r, Jim anr nt ker sadiiesB she 
bneMii ittf a^Mihecarjy kj- ofcmlary to lie Leander, 
j«nid WM noeh in lore widi koL 

£^^. t9i« was S0(, to iinr gikC But wlnl then, 
m% 

Jjod. Wfay^ then, nr, if she take him for Leander 
agftifi, y<M shall see how finely m iwA her into 
Iter wit« again* 

(7/"^. Here she comes ! 

i?w/«f Olinda, Nibby, Nurse, and Servants. 

O/in. What! is all the world got together 1 
Thmi 1 liope I shall find Leander amongst them. 

(lef. Again Leander? A pox on him! Who 
knowM liini, or ever saw himi 

JSik N(»n« of your household. We have only 
htiHiU woU of liim ; and I believe she never saw 
hlin but lit ohuroh. 

iUr. LiktM^iough; that^s oneo'th* ends people 
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go thither for. I'll take warning how I ever send 
my duld to church again. 

Oiin. Are you Leander, sir? 

Dod, Say ay, say ay, Doctor ! 

2 DocL I am Leander, madam, at your service, 
if my back would give me leave. 

oiin. Thou Leander, beast ? Why, thou shrug- 
gest as if thou wert lousey, and wanted a clean 
shirt Oh, Doctor Devil, have I catched youl 
Where's my Leander ? Fmd him, or I'll tear thee 
into air! 

Dod. Here ! here, is your Leander, madam. 

J Presents the Parson. 
, d you put a false 

Leander upon me ? Find me out the right, or I'll 
throw thee headlong to that dismal place prepared 
for doctors. 

Dod, Here ! here, madam, is your right 
Leander! 

Oiin. Ay, this is he indeed ; now I thank you. 
Doctor — nay, sir, I'll take a course with you ! 
Why, Leander, would you torment me with your 
absi^ce thus ? 

Hur. It was not my fault. Heaven knows ; it was 
your cruel father kept me from you. 

Ger. Why, rascal Apothecary ! Why say you 
so, you villain ? 

Dod. Tis you are mad ! Grentlemen Doctors, 
you saw how fine and calm she began to be upon 
humouring her. Tis you that keeps her mad ; I'll 
justify ii. 

Oer. Nay, I have done ! I have done ! But here 
is something here that will not be removed. 

Oiin, Nay, sir, I'll fetter you from running. 
Doctor, get me a parson. Does none of these 
grave men belong to the clergy? 
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2 Dod, No, madam. 

Olin, Eun, run and fetch me one ; they're never 
i* th' way when they should do good. 

Dod, Stirquilutio, put on the parson's coat 
quickly. Madam, have patience ; the parson will 
be here presently. 

Ow. Why so? Why so, Doctor 1 Why so 1 

DocL To bring your child to herself again. Ask 
these doctors else. 

2 Dad, Nay, no doubt they are right, sir, if you 
obstruct them not. I must have his opinion for 
my disease too. 

Dod, Look you ! here is the parson, madam. 

Olin, Oh, welcome, sir ! Nay, not a word out 
of your book, but turn to your text of matrimony, 
and marry us presently; and pray you, let not 
that old man know we are married. 

Dod, No, no, by no means. You must not 
know, old man, your daughter's to be married. 

Oer. Nay, nay, nay. Doctor ; Doctor, no jesting 
with marriage. 

Dod, Why, are you jealous of my operator) 
Alas, poor wretch ! Why, gentlemen, the man 
has a wife and four children. 

Oer, Has he? And art thou sure of that, 
Doctor 1 

Dod, Why, sir, before these gentlemen, if I 
speak false, degrade me of the dignity of a doctor. 

Ger, I believe you and am satisfied, and now I 
am as light and airy as a boy. 

Olin, Who will be my father, and give me to 
Leander? I have a mind to this grave gentle- 
man. Do you refuse me, sir 1 

Dod, No, no, no, madam; go and give her, sir, 
go. Bless us all, you see what a raging fit she had 
like to have fallen into. 
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Get, Ay, but I do not like ; I do not know — I 
do not like — ^I do not know what to say to it 

DocL The devil's in you ! Why, you have forgot 
the fellow's married. 

Ger. I had forgot, I had forgot; in troth, I 
should laugh to see her thus recovered. Why, 
gentlemen, is not this a strange way to cure mad- 
ness 1 

3 Dod. It is so, sir ; but it seems they have the 
experience, the practical part, and truly it seems 
rational 

Dod. Why, sir, if we can but get her to sleep in 
the belief that she is married to Leander, my life 
for yours she wakes i'th' morning in her right 
senses. 

2 DocL And sure this back will put me into my 
wrong senses. 

Oer, Ha, ha, ha ! I laugh to think, poor girl, 
how shell be cozened into her wits again. 

JVttf. Master, as I Uye, they're married in 
earnest ! I'll be sworn, with the very same words 
that I and my husband was. 

Oer, Let them alone; 'tis all but jest, Nurse. 
Why, the apothecary's married, fool, and has four 
children. 

Hur, 'Tis true that he is married, but no four 
children, sir ; but we will have four and four to 
that girl 

Olin. What ! shall we have but eight, Leander % 

Hur, Fifty, fifty sons, to vie with Priam ! Be- 
sides giris Infill be reckoned but as by-blows. 

Nwr, Fifty, besides girls ! When shall a poor 
woman get such a husband % 

Hur. Olin, Now, sir, we both crave your bless- 
ing. 

Oer. Well said. Apothecary ; thou acts it to the 
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life, r faith ! Grentlemen Doctors, does he not do 
it well 1 

Hur, I shall do it better yet Nurse, make a 
sack-posset, and let's to bed presently. 

Oer. No, no, no, no. Nurse ; no going to bed ! 
There you overact it, Tothecary. 

Olin, Sir, he is no apothecary, but real Leander, 
and my lawful husband; therefore we must of 
necessity go to bed, sir. 

Oer, Why, Doctor, this girl is stark mad still. 

Dod, No indeed, she speaks sensibly. What 
would you have a young woman do but go to bed 
when she is married ? 

Oer, Why, Doctor, thou overacts thy part too ! 

Doct, In troth, sir, this is neither apothecary, 
operator, nor Humatio, but very Leander ; neither 
is this his man Stirquilutio, but his brother, and a 
minister in orders, who has lawfully made 'em 
man and wife. 

Chr. How, villain ! Didst not thou say he was 
married and had four children, and bid me de- 
grade thee of the dignity of a doctor if it were not 
sol 

DocL I did so, sir, and therefore FU degrade 
myself. There goes the doctor, and here's honest 
Robin Drench, t£e farrier. 

AIL How ! a farrier ? 

2 DocL Did not I t«ll you he must be a cheat % 

Hur. You have found him so, 'tis much that a 
Doctor wedded to rules and method should be 
cozened by a farrier; for you have no disease, 
'twas only a little cow-itch put down your back. 

2 JDocL A pox upon you and all your cheats ! 

Gtr. Oh, this cursed farrier ! this cursed villain 1 
Then you are not mad, lady I 

iVin. No, sir; neither was I mad or dumb^ but 
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counterfeited both to cozen the Squire and you, 
sir. 

6fer. And you, sir, were Leander when you 
brought me the letter from Leander 1 

Iml Yes, sir. 

GW*. And you told me that Leander would steal 
my daughter, and gave me good counsel to look to 
herl 

Iao. I did so, sir. 

Oer. 'Twas good counsel, if I could have taken 
it. That cursed letter feigned from Leander 
cozened me ; that got them credit with me, spite 
of my jealousy. Thou art a pretty fellow, I con- 
fess, but the most impudent and audacious villain 
to marry my child against my will, and before my 
face too, gentlemen. 

Olin. Do you think I'd have been married but 
in my father's presence? Not for all the world. 

Z«a. 'Twas love forced us to make this shift, sir. 

fftff. A pox of love, for that's the end on 't ! 
Did not I tell thee all along that thou wouldst 
cozen mei 

Imi. You did so, sir, but love can take no 
warning. 

Otr.Yox my revenge, I'll to bed and fall 
desperately sick, make my will, and die, and leave 
thee ne'er a groat, that thou and thy issue may 
starve and perish. \E^i Gernette. 

Olin, Fear not, Leander ! When this fit is over, 
he's to be reconciled, fear not ! 

BodL Gentlemen Doctors, I hope 'tis no dis- 
paragement to you that a poor farrier, by a com- 
bination with Nurse, has cured a madwoman. 

JVw. Ay, but where is my reward for it ? 

BocL Faith, Nurse, if thou wilt accept of a 
farrier instead of a doctor, I'll love thee still. 
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Nur, A pox on you for me ! My heart is so set 
upon the white periwig that I shall ne'er be my 
own woman again. 

Enter Jarvis, Isabel, and many Neighbours. 

Jar. Where is my master? Here is witness 
enough now that he is no doctor, but a drunken 
farrier. These are all his neighbours, gentlemen ! 

DocU I confess I am a farrier ; they all know it 
too. But can my neighbours bear witness thou'rt 
no cuckold 1 

Isa, No ; but here is witness that I am thy wife, 
and that I am not mad. 

DocL I'll own that too ; thou art my wife, and 
not mad — nay, more than that, I'll go home and 
live with thee. 

Lea. Well, I'll give you a pension of fifty pounds 
a year for the good service you did me in your 
reign of Doctor. 

Vod, I thank you, sir. And, Jarvis, thou shalt 
have thy wife again, that thou mayest have a 
foundation for thy jealousy ; for I find when thou 
art not jealous thou'rt a dead man. 

Soft Save the Squire ! Save the Squire ! Save 
the poor Squire ! 

\The seem opens, and the Squire is discovered 
hanging in a cradle. 

Olin. Is not that the Squire's voice 1 

Nih. Yes, and 'tis high time to let him dovm 
now. Open ! open ! Come, Squire, will you quit 
your interest in your mistress now to be set free ? 

Soft. Ay, with all my heart, and the devil take 
her to boot ! — [Let him down.'] — I have hung so 
long in the air that the household took me for 
Mahomet's tomb, and paid my woi^ip with their 
piss-pots out of the garret, I thank 'em. 
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Hib, I caused it to be done ! 

Nur, I was ioined with her in commission of the 
member vessels. 

Nib. But, Squire, since you ha* lost your mis- 
tress, what think you of marrying the wild Irish 
chambermaid i 

So/L Whol Madam Pogamihonef Fll marry 
my mother's sow first 

Lm, But, Squire, when shall you and I fight 
another duel ? 

SofL Sir, if I were a man that were given to 
quarrelling, as sometimes they say in my drink I 
am, rd have you know that I am able to beat and 
cudgel half-a-dozen such fellows as you are; ay, 
and make you creep under the tables and joint- 
stools, sir. Nay, 1 could cudgel you under a 
candlestick, sir ; that is, if I were a man that were 
given to quarrelling. 

Lea. I am very happy that you are a man not 
given to quarrelling. 

Soft. So you are, sir ; but if I were given to 
quazrelling, here's a leg that is four and twenty 
inches about, that's three inches more than any of 
the King's cables, sir ; and I'd have you know, sir, 
that I am able not only to kick you downstairs, 
but kick you upstairs again, sir. Still, that is, if 
my leg were giveit to kicking, or I to quarrelling. 

Lea. Well, sir, we are aU blest, that your leg 
of four and twenty inches about is not given to 
kicking. Nurse, let the sack-posset be made. In 
the interim we'll dance, and have the song of 
Arthur O'Bradley, where Christopher carried the 
custard. 

DocL And Bartle the beef and the mustard. 



H 
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Dance. ■: 

Lea. Come, my Olinda, let us in and prove ; 
The sweet rewards due to our virtuous love. 

. [To OLIND^i 

Othen, Ay, ay, to bed I you now need fear no 
proctor, 
But thank your farrier cudgeFd to a doctor. 



EPILOGUK 

You that are leam'd, expect honour for it ; 
We that are unleam'd sb'ght and abhor it. 
The rich does look with scorn upon the poor, 
But give no alms ; the beggar scorns you more. 
Thus does the wretch your wealth disdain ; nay 

worse, 
For each proud look the beggar gives a curse. 
But give him alms, as I believe 'tis rare, 
The beggar gratefiilly returns his prayer. 
So when the unlearn d by the leam*d improve, 
They'll give them honour for their learned love. 
But stead of that, the unleam'd they indite, 
And proudly ask us how we dare to write ? 
We humbly answer our indictment thus, 
If poetry be fancy, the right's in us ; 
For you with authors are so deeply read. 
Invention has no room in learned head ; 
Borrowing what you read, and authors citing, 
Is your invention, and your writing. 
Now th' illiterate are for fancy bent. 
Having no learning they must needs invent. 
Thus poetry is ours to inherit 
As much as yours with your learned merit ; 
For as Quakers preach, we write, by the spirit. 
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MONSIEUR RAGGOU. 



The Old Ti'oop; or, Monsieur Raggou. As it was acted 
at the Theatre Royal, By John Lacy, Cknt, London; 
Printed for WiJ^tn Crook - and .TJwmae. Dring, within 
Temple-Bar, cend at thUR Whitis-Lyon next Chancery Lane 
end in Fleet Street. 1672. ito. 

* 

The Old Troop; or. Monsieur Raggou. As it is acted 
at the ThefU^ne 'Royal: By kMiv^ fy^^* Qei^i London; 
Printed for Benj. TooJce, cU the Middle-Temple' Gate in 
Fkei Street. 1698. 4to. 



Of this piece Langbaine affords scant information. He 
"fi^ncies by the style it U founded on 6ome French 
original/' like the Dumb Lady, "tho' my small acquaint- 
iEince with French poets makes me speak only on conjecture. 
Both it ai^d the Dumb Lady were acted with universal 
applause." 

;' Sir Walter Scott, in his novel of Woodstock,. Vol. ii, 
chap. 2 (12mo, ]832), has taken a hint from our author. 
Bir Heftiiy Lee, addressing Captain Wildrake, the cavalier, 
sayB : " I am glad this dilapidated place has still some 
hospitality to offer you, although we cannot treat you to 
roastbd babes or stewed sucklings— eh, Captain?" Wild- 
rake replies: "Troth, Sir Henry, the scandal was sorn 
affain&t us, on. that score. I remember Lacy, who was an 
bid play-actor, and 'a lieutenant in ours, made drollery on 
it in n play which, was sometimes acted at Oxford when our 
hearts were something up, .called, I think. The Old Troo]^" 
' To these passages Sir Walter appends an interesting 
note, which he tiues Cannibdli6^ impuied to the Cavaliers. 
He says: "The terrors 'preceding the Civil Wars which 
agitated the public mind rendered the grossest false- 
hoods current among the people. When Charles i. ap- 
pointed Sir Thomas Limsford Lord-Lieutenant of the 
Tower,, the celebrated- John,; Lillbum takes to himself the 
credit of exciting the. public hatred against this officer and 
Lord Digby, as' pitiless bravoes of the most bloody-minded 
descri^on. Of Sir Thomas- in particular, it was reported 
that his favourite food was the flesh of' children, and he wa^ 
painted like an ogre in the act of cutting a child into steaks 
and broiling them. The Colonel fell at the siege of Bristol 
in 1643, but the same calumny pursued his remains, «n4 
the credulous multitude were; told — 

' ***. The poflt . who came from Coventry, 
Biding in a red rocket. 
Did tidings tell how Lunsford fell, 
A ehikTs hand iii his pocket. * " 

Many allusions to this may be found in the lampoons of 
the time, f altiiough,," jsays Dr. Grey, "Lunsford was a man 
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of great sobriety, industry, and courage." Butler says that 
the preachers — 

" Made children with their lives to run for't. 
As bad as Bloodybones or Lunsford." 

**But this extraordinary report," Sir "Walter goes on to 
observe, ** is chiefly insisted upon in a comedy, called The 
Old Troop, written by John Lacy, the comedian. The 
scene is laid during the Civil "Wars of England, and the 
persons of the drama are chiefly those who were in arms for 
the King. They are represented as plundering the country 
without mercy, which Lacy might draw from the life, 
having, in fact, begun his career as a lieutenant of cavalry 
in the service of Charles i. The troopers find the peasants 
loath to surrender to them their provisions, on which, in 
order to compel them, they pretend to be in earnest in 
the purpose of eating the children. A scene of coarse but 
humorous comedy is then introduced, which Dean Swift 
had perhaps not forgotten when he recommended the eating 
of the children of the poor as a mode of relieving the dis- 
tresses of their parents. ' Here he quotes largely from The Old 
Troop, Act iii., which see at page 173 of the present volume. 

"After a good deal more to this purpose, the villagers 
determined to carry forth their sheep, poultry, etc., to save 
their children. In the meantime, the cavaliers are in some 
danger of being cross-bit, as they then called it — that is, 
caught in their own snare. A woman enters, who announces 
herself thus : — 

Wom, By your leave, your good worships, I have made 
bold to bring ^ou in some provisions. 

Fer, Provisions ! Where is thy provisions ? 

Worn, Here, if it please you ; I have brought you a couple 
of fine fleshy children. 

Cor. Was ever such a horrid woman ? What shall we do? 

Wont, Truly, gentlemen, they are fine squab children \ 
Shall I turn them up? — they have the bravest brawn and 
buttocks. 

lAevit, No, no ; but, woman, art thou not troubled to part 
with thy children? 

Worn. Alas, sir, they are none of mine — ^they are only nurse 
children. 

IdeiU. What a beast is this ! Whose children are they? 

Worn. A laundress,* that owes me for a year's nursing. I 
hope they'll prove excellent meat ; they are twins, too. 

* The word in the original play is ** i^ndoner's." 
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Bag, Aha ! but — but begar we never eat no twin shild ; the 
law f oibid that. 

"In this manner the cavaliers escape from the embar- 
rassing consequences of their own stratagem, which, as the 
reader will perceive, has been made use of in the preceding 
cfaimter." 

This play was produced at the Theatre Royal on 81st July 
1668, and Pepys went to see it. " To the King's house, to 
see the first day of Lacy's Monmur HaggoUf now new acted. 
The King and court ul there, and mighty merry — a farce. 
Thence Sir J. Minnes giving us, like a gentleman, his 
coach, hearing we had some business, we to the Park, 
and so home. 

(jreneste, in noticing it, says : ** This farce in five acts 
was written by Lacy, who no doubt acted Raggou ; the 
piece, however, is printed without the names otthe per- 
formers. Most of tbe characters are officers or privates m a 
troop of horse in the service of Charles the First, at the time 
of the Civil Wars ; some Roundheads are also introduced. 
It is remarkable that Lacy should represent the subalterns 
in this troop as plundering the country in a shameful 
manner." He farther says : " Old Troop was not pub' 
lished till 1672, but it is sufficiently clear that it was acted 
before The Vested Virgin, as in the first epilogue to that 
play Lacy speaks of himself as having been once a poet ; in 
the second he says : 

" ' Well, if nothing pleases but variety, 
111 turn Raggou mto a tragedy. 
When LacyTlike a whining lover, dies, 
Tho' you hate tragedies, 'twill wet y6ur eyes. 
Letters of Marque are granted everywhere, 
* * * • 

Which makes poets and Dutchmen certain price ; 
All that I wish is, that the Dutch mav fight 
With as ill fortune as we poets write.' 

"These lines," he remarks, "must have been written 
soon after the declaration of war against the Dutch, which 
was made the beginning of 1666, N.S." He therefore 
assumes that The Old Troop appeared upon the stage in 
1665. 

The Vestal Virgin, or the Roman Lady, just referred to 
as to its epilogue, is a tragedy by Howard. " In this play 
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as originally- acted," Greneste observes,. ** all .the principal 
characters but two are killed, and, just as the tag is spoken, 
Lacy entered to speak the epilogue : — 

^^*By yourleaVe, gentleimeii, ' ' 

Alter a md and d&smal'tvagedy, 
.X do suppose that few expected me,* 

r 

. ''<-An alteration was afterwards 'made in the conclusion 
pf the 4th act, and almost ail the. 5th was written afresh; 
According to this change, only one of the characters dies^ 
Lacy came on as' before, but, findinsanost of them alive^ he 
said there was no,xise for him,- and that the.poet had spoiled 
his epilogue." ,^ . . .. ^ ,. 

' The Old Troop Was performed on 30th July 1707 witfe 
this oast:— ^*'Ra^gou^ Boweu; iCapttun^ Keen^^iLieutenant, 
YerbruA^en ; Cornet, Booth.;. Lancashire Trooper,. Johnson ;- 
Ferret-Sarw, Bullock ; Two Neighbours, Norris audi Pack j 
Biddy, Mrs. Pater." The piece was xepresented* at intenrals 
over the. next ten yeai'S, butfthere is no record of it beyond 
that. , , ,. 

.* The young i*rince Oeorge, to whom the j)iay is dedicated* 
was the youngest son of^e^bara Villiers, daughter. of rth^^ 
aecomplisheiLahd amiable Viscount Grandson; ; She. became 
the wife x}f Roger, Earl of Oastlemain, of' the kingdom of 
IrelaQd, and one of the mistresses of Charles ii. Banks 
observes, in his Dormant and Extinct Baronage of England^* 
that ** she' was a lady of great beauty and- personal acconiT 
plishments ; Collins says, * of personal Mrtues, ' which 
seems difficult t^ akscredit^ when the fruit of het Illicit 
amours with the amorous-King evidenced that she had no 
virtue at all." 

So high an opinion had the monarch of her "personal 
virtue," that he was graciously pl6ased in lflI70 to create 
her Duchess of*'Cleveland, Qountess of Southampton, and 
Baroness of Nonsuch- with remainder to Charles Fitzroy, 
the eldest of h\s natural children by her, and, in default of 
issue male, to his brdther George,^* the young jpriiice,^' who 
was in 1674 created Earl of Northumberland, Viscount Fal- 
mouth; aiid Biiton of Pontefract. In 1682 he "was created 
puke of Nordiumberland. ^e married CatheriuLe, daughter 
of Thomas Wheatly, Esq. of Breknol, in ^Berkshire, the 
widbw of Thomas Lucy of CharlcOte, in WarWickshii^. Ilei 

, • " " : -^ r-' — T-^, , ■ ■ ' ^ " ' — : ■ '■ ' i ' ; — ■ 

'::...' -^ ^9?- %P 197. . London, isoi^ 4to. , . , ., , ; 
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(jUedin 1716, Leaving Jio-issne. According to Evelyn, this 
marrii^ was a v^ jnean ono, and he, ** with tj^e help of 
^ brother Grafton, attempted in vain to spirit her away. " * 

His virtuous mother surviving her husoand, the Earl of 
Castlemain,. who ./lied 'in 1705,- took as a second husband 
Boberst Fielding, commonly called Beau Fielding, from 
whom she, .was ■ ve^y ^ speedily separated judicially. Her 
Graee, departed thia me at Chiswick, 1709. 

Kvelyh mkl the Biike at. 4inner , in the house of Sir 
Stephen Fox (24th July 1684). ** He seemM to be a young 
gentleman of good capacity, well-bred, civil, and modest, 
newly come from travel, and had made his campaign at 
the siege of Luxemburgh. Of aU his Majesty's children, 
of which he had now six Dukes, this seemed the most accom- 
plished, handsome, and well shaped. What the Dukes of 
Eichmond and St. Albans will prove, their youth does 
not yet discover ; they are very pretty boys. " The same 
writer, in another part of his diary, 18th November 1685, 
describes the Duke as **a graceful person, and an excellent 
rider. " 

The immediate elder brother of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, Henry Fitzroy, was bom on the 20th September 1663, 
and was created by his father, 16th August 1675, Viscount 
Ipswich and Earl of Euston, and in the month of Septem- 
ber following Duke of Grafton. ** From his youth he 
evinced,*' says Collins, **a brave and martial spirit, addicted 
himself first to the experience of maritime affairs, serving in 
several naval engagements under Sir John Bury previous to 
his elevation to the peerage. Subsequently he turned his 
attention to military affairs, and commanded a part of the 
forces of King James against the Duke of Monmouth, re- 
ceiving at the siege of Cork a shot which broke two of his 
ribs on the 21st of September 1690. After lingering for a 
fortnight, he died at the early age of twenty-seven, and his 
body was taken to England, and buried at Euston, in Suf- 
folk. He was in this way not older than twenty-four when 
he assisted his younger brother of Northumberland, three 
years his junior, to spirit away his Duchess. ** 

It is evident that the youthful Northumberland had been 
entrapped by the widow of Charlcote, whose wiles, based on 
past experience, he had found it difficult to resist. From the 
character previously given by Evelyn of this prepossessing 

♦ JHary, vol. li. p. 251. ('29th. March 1686.) 
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TO THE YOUNG PRINCE GEORGE, THIRD SON TO 
HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OP CLEVELAND. 

Sir, — ^I acknowledge that I am no less un- 
worthy to appear before you than I was before 
your elder brother, having in me the same duty 
and reverence for your high blood, and the same 
equal regard for your person. Yet I come with 
confidence to you; for, having found so affable and 
sweet a reception from your dear brother, I ought 
not at all to doubt of yours. Since his great 
l)lood runs in your veins, you must also retain his 
virtues ; and in you they are justly called so. Yet 
they are not so in all men ; for i£ slaves and ser- 
vants and meaner men prove affable and humble, 
it is not virtue in them, because it is their duty ; 
but in you, being adorned with all your great- 
ness, it shows so rich a goodness in you that all 
men are obliged to return you honour for it, which 
I do with my heart and all my faculties. I also 
present you, Sir, with a poor Frenchman, Mon- 
sieur Ba^ou, being party perpale trooper and 
cook. I tender him to you in his own equipage, 
just as he landed, with not so much as a shirt to 
his back ; but that is no new thing to the English 
nation. Therefore, Sir, receive him as an object 
to exercise your charity upon ; being naked, clothe 
him; let hmi but wear your livery, and he will 
not only be received, but be made welcome to all 
men. Lay your protecting hand upon him, and he 
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is safe from the malice of his enemies. And, Sir, 
as I am bound, so I pray that you may want no 
one virtue that may make you up a miracle. May 
your great blood appoint you to cut your own for- 
tune out, and may you do it with such success 
aiid. valour that all ihetfiof cotiragiB; nifty hdntoi' 
yovi, and the r€|st of ;the world fear. you. — And this. 
Sir, shall always be the prayer of your obliged 
aUjd jnos^ Qbe,dxipn| servant^ r .r r ^ ^ , 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE READER. 

Epistles, 'tis true, are customary, but I think as 
nnnecessaiy as funeral i^rmpns, ^f(>r' they must 
either insinuatp ani flatter -grossly, w eUe say 
nothing to the purpose.- For my part, I cannot 
imagine,' reader, what to «ay/ta thee,; unless,! like ^ 
raw preacher, I «w^rve from my text, and infiteUd 
of a modest apology for my bold printings, tell 
thee a tale of Maestrieht being taken, 01: the Dutch 
bang'd at sea; and to» do vthat were to rob the 
Gazette^ and so be called in question for intrench- 
ments. What then shall I J say ? r Shall ^ I ■. praise 
my play to thee ] No ; -that were to ;b6 a vain- 
glorious ass, and ki'thy j)ower, re^^der,- to prove m^ 
so. What,' then 1^ — shall I decry it ? No ;. that 
were to break the stationer, that pethaps has paid 
too dear for it. What, tl^en 1 — shall I discover 
the plot and intrigue of the* play to thee 1 ' No ; 
to speak pf the plot in the epistle were to fore- 
stall the reading of the play, and sa damn the sale 
of it. Instead, then, of an ingenious epistle to 
divert, I beg a crafty boon, reader, that some one 
eminent leading voice amongst you will be fot 
once so kind as. to give an excellent character to 
the world of thi^.my play, and by that decoy 
people may be drawn in to buy it off ; so that, as 
I have cozened the stationer, by this means the 
stationer; may overreach you ; ^nd u\ so doing, 
reader, you will most highly oblige your humble 
servant, 

John Lacy. 



PROLOGUE 

To you that judges are i' th' public street 
Of ballad without sense, or even feet ; 
To you that lauffh aloud with wide-mouth'd grace, 
To see Jack Puading's custard thrown in 's face — 
To you I do address ; for you I write ; 
From you I hope protection here to-night 
Defend me, O my friends of th' upper region, 
From the hard censure of this lower legion. 
I was in hope that I should only see 
My worthy crew of th' upper gallery, 
li^at made you wits so spiteMly to come "{ 
To tell you true, I'd rather had your room. 
Order there was, and that most strictly gi'n, 
To keep out all that look'd like gentlemen. 
You have e'en bribed the doorkeepers, L doubt, 
Or else Tm sure they would ha' kept you out. 
You must nor censure poet nor his play. 
For that's the work o' the upper house to-day. 
Deal you, Sirs, with your match, your Dryden wit. 
Your poet-laureate both to box and pit. 
It is some conquest for to censure him 
That's filled with wit and judgment to the brim : 
He is for your censure, and I'm for theirs, 
Pray therefore meddle with your own affairs. 
Let wits and poets keep their proper stations ; 
He writes to th' terms, I to th long vacations. 



THE PERSONS' NAMES. 

Captain, ] 

Lieutenant, > Of the Troop. 

Cornet, j 

Tom Tell-Troth. 

Raggou. 

Flea-Flint, Plunder-Master-Generd. 

Captain Ferret-Farm. 

Quarter-Master Burndorp. 

Beddy, the Comets Boy, 

DoL lioop. 

Troopers. 

Constables. 

Painter. 

Carpenter. 

Servants. 

Women and Children in abundance. 

roundheads. 

Governor of a Garrison. 

Captain Holdforth. 

Captain Tubtext ; and his two holy Sisters. 



AN OLD TROOP; 

OR, 

MONSIEUR RAGGOU. 



Act I.— Scene i. 
Tell-Troth and Dol Troop. 

Dol. I have heard your story, and much pity 
you. But in truth I am a wicked, a very wicked 
woman, for I never did one good deed in all my 
life ; and I doubt you're unlucky, that your fate 
directs you to me. 

TelV I find you have opportunity to do good, 
and will, to serve me ; and for reward, if that 

Ddl. Nay, y' are liberal enough ; you understand 
the world, for money creates good and evil ; and 
I, that never thought of doing good, will now 
heartily endeavour it. Go to my quarters, for I 
have a great deal of roguery to act for myself, 
besides the good I am to do for you. 

Tdh Inquire all you can into the last thing you 
spoke of, for I confess that troubles me. If she 
proves but honest. Til forgive her wildness. 

Dol, I'll do it with all nie craft I can. 

\Exmnt. 
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EfUer Lieutenant, Flea-Flint, Ferret-Farm, 

and BURNDORP. 

Flea, Good morrow, good morrow, Lieutenant. 

Lieui, Precious rogues! what brave honours 
ismd titles you have arrived at in the wars, rascals ! 
Plunder-Master-Greneral Flea-Flint ! What Prince 
can give thee so great a title ) — a great credit for 
my colonel, rogue. Then here's Captain Ferret- 
Farm, an honourable gentleman ; for always, when 
we are fighting, you are ferreting the farms, and 
searching the women for fetters of intelligence, you 
damn'd rogue! Then here's the Quarter-Master 
Bumdorp, a rogue that, when we have brave large 
quarters assign d, you sell half of 'em, and then 
truss us up nine or ten in one house together. A 
pox on you, rascal ! 

Bum. But why are you thus cruel, Lieutenant? 

Lieut. Hang you, dogs ! Did not I know you 
at first to be three tatter'd musketeers, and by 
plundering a malt-mill of three blind horses you 
then tum'd dragooners ; and so, quartering in a 
farm where a good team was, you chang'd your 
blind horses for better, and then you commenc'd 
troopers at Oxford ; and when you had plundered 
yourselves into good clothes, you impudently called 
yourselves major, and captain, and quarter-master, 
and then you ran away jfrom your own troop, and 
I entertained you for reformado-officers ? you know 
I know this, and yet, you dull, ungrateful rascals, 
you will not know why I am angry ! 

Fer. Why are you angry] 

Flea. Why 1 — I'll tell thee why. He wants twenty 
pounds and a good gelding, coxcomb. He must 
have it, too ; I know him well enough. 

Bvm. Is that it? He shall have it, and thank 
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him, too. Pray, accept of this twenty pounds^ 
LieateiiaEit 

Fer. And we have a good gelding for you, lieu- 
tenant, as ever you laid leg over. 

ImmL Why so % Why will you put me to't to 
give you ill language 1 Cannot you understand 
me without scurvy usage 1 

jRw. I did not understand you, by my troth, 
lieutenant. 

ImiiiL Pray, understand me hereafter. Now are 
you three as honest, harmless fellows ! How dost 
thou dot Who dares say that thou wilt flea a 
flint 1 or he search for letters in a wench's placket t 
or the Quarter-Master bum a town % I'll set 'em 
by the heels that say it. Honest Eobin, Tom, 
and Dick, when shall we drink a tub of ale to- 
gether? 

Bum, When you please, worthy Lieutenant 

lAeuL Gret a tub at one of your quarters, and I'll 
come to you. And pray, understand me thoroughly 
hereafter. I believe I shall be very angry within 
this week again ; therefore, pray, take care to pre- 
vent it \E7it 

Flea. It were a good deed ne'er to plunder more. 

Burtk Why, prithee 1 

Flea. No thriving on 't for these damn'd officers. 
To put excise and custom upon plundering ! — ^to 
put toll upon fleaing a flint! I hold my own 
quarters to be my lawful inheritance as much as 
any man's land or office that is held by old custom 
and time out of mind. 

Fer. Nay, I hold my quarters to be so much my 
own, that the wife, the daughter, and maid-ser- 
vants ought to be in my occupation. 

Bum, I deny that ; for the man of the house 
ought to have his wife himself, in case he have a 
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daughter to furnish you. Nay, the strictness of 
the statute of plundering says, that in case he 
has but barely a maid-servant, you ought not to 
meddle with his wife, or indeed his daughter. 

Flea, I am of the opinion of the gentleman that 
spoke last ; for I am, in my own quarter, lord of 
the manor, and all wefts and strays are mine. 

Bum, I'll say that for thee, a maid cannot go 
a-milking but thou mak*st a weft or stray of her. 

Enter Cornet. 

Cor, Here's the faithful fraternity ! — ^a league of 
knaves that's never to be broke I It is a joyful 
thing when brethren plunder together in unity. 
How d' ye, Plunder-Master General ? 

Flea, We have all arrived at excellent nick- 
names, to say truth, according to our several 
degrees and ways of plimdering ; but you. Cornet, 
have a name that's proper for all comets to be 
call'd by, for they are all beardless boys in our 
army, for the most part of our horse were rais'd 
thus: The honest coimtry gentleman raises the 
troop at his own charge, then he gets a low- 
country lieutenant to fight his troop safely, then 
sends for his son from school to be his comet, and 
he puts off his child's coat to put on a buff coat ;' 
and this is the constitution of our army: so I salute 
you. Comet Beardless. Thou art* cisdled Ferret- 
Farm because thou art so terrible valiant amongst 
the country bumpkins, and Aspen because thou 
shakest and tremblest in a day of battle. 

Fer, Whoo, pox ! this is absolute malice. 

Cor, There thou art out, for this is neither 
malice nor anger, but downright tmth. 

Flea. You abuse him, i' faith ! I have seen him 
up to the chin in blood. 
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Cor. 'Tvras in a saw-pit, then ; yet, when the 
armies meet, I'll jsay that for him, he will draw 
up as confidently as if he would take a general by 
the beard ; and he will as confidently ride out of 
the army before the battle joins ; and if any man 
ask him whither he goes, he says he is sent for 
orders ; so you hear of him no more, and the next 
day you find him as sure in a saw-pit. 

Fer. Pray let the saw-pit alone, and provoke 
me not ; good men have done the like, therefore 
be not too bold with your betters. 

Flea, Provoke him not, for he's a devil at a 
sword, though he tremble at a gun. 

Fer, A gun, I confess, is as terrible to me as 
thunder and lightning ; they 're out of my element. 
Well, but leave this diiBCourse, and, so you do not 
laugh at me, I'll tell you a story. 

i^foflk What is 't ? 

Fer. Why, faith, our DoFs with child, and lays 
it to me. 

Bvfm, Pox on her ! she was with me this morn- 
ing, and I compounded with her for five pound. 

Fw, The whore had seven of me, by this light. 

Cor, An excellent cunning quean ! She knows 
the &milY of the Flea-Flints are ever the monied 
men of the troop. Ill make use of my time too ; 
give me ten pound to keep counsel, or I'll make 
you the laughmgstock o' th' army. 

Flea, Thou wilt not turn treacherous rogue, 
now, sure % 

Cor. T\a no treachery. Show me a soldier that 
will not take advantage. 

FUa, Ay, of the enemy. 

Cor. For ten pound any man's my enemy or 
friend. There's another principle for you, and very 
fit for the Flea-Flints to make use of. 
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Bum. We scorn to compound; but we will 
lend you so much money if you will mortgage the 
next fresh quarters. 

C<yr, ril do \ 

Bum, Then there's your ten pound. 

Cor, Now are you men of inheritance ; now you 
have a good title to every man's goods and chat- 
tels ; and for ten pound more I'fl help you to a 
lawyer shall plead it, and make it good to you and 
your heirs for ever. 

Enter Tell-Troth. 

Tell. God give you good mom, sirs ; I pray you, 
which of you is the Captain Commander ? < 

Fle(L Why, friend, we have ne'er a captain here ; 
he lyes leaguer at Oxford, to give the King intelli- 
gence when his troop beats or is beaten. 

Cor. There y' are a scandalous rascal. Some 
captains, I confess, have that trick, but our captain 
always fights his troop himself But we have a 
good lieutenant here, if that will serve your turn. 

Bum, Ay, he 's too good for us ; I would the 
devil had him ! 

Cor, What's thy business ? 

TelL I'd be a trooper. 

Per, And canst thou fight 1 

Tell, Wilt thou try? 

Per, No; faith, friend, I believe thee. Wast 
ever a soldier ] 

TelL Ay, a Parliament one. 

Flea, What ! and didst thou run away ? 

TelL No, I walked this pace ; I scorn to run. 

Bum,. I believe this fellow's a spy. 

Tell, You lie; I am very honest 1 Now, dare 
you fight 1 

Bum. No, by my troth, not with thee. 
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TM. Then remember, if anybody want the lie, 
you had it last. 

Flea. This is such a fellow as I never met with. 
Yet why didst thou leave the Parliament ? 

Tell. For the same cause that I believe I shall 
leave you. 

Flea. What's that? 

Tell. Because I liked 'em not. 

Fer. Who was thy captain? 

TM. One Captain Verily Rett. 

Fer. Of what profession was he ? 

Tell. Of every one's profession, I think. 

Fer. What's that? 

TM. An hypocrite. 

Bum. And dost thou come out of love to the 
Ki^t 

TeU. No ; I come to see fashions. 

Bum. But why didst thou leave thy captain ] 

Tell. Because he is an hypocrite — a yea-and- 
nay knave. He cannot endure to plunder, but, in 
a godly manner, he will take all he can lay his 
hands on. 

Cor. But wilt thou fight for the King out of 
stark love and kindness ? 

TM. No ; I'll fight for him as all men fight for 
kings — partly for love, partly for my own ends. 
ril fight bravely for a battle or two, then beg an 
old house to made a garrison of, grow rich, con- 
sequently a coward, and then, let the dog bite the 
bear, or the bear the dog, I'll make my own peace, 
I warrant you ; and, in short, this is my business 
hither. 

Enter Lieutenant. 

LieuL Where are. you, sirs? The Captain has 
brought orders to march, but whither I know not ; 
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and, better news than that, he has brought pay, 
boys! 

FUa. I hope you are not angry, Lieutenant 1 

Lie/td, I am not yet, but I shall be very sud- 
denly, therefore provide against it ; the next fresh 
quarts* you will have advantage enough. I hope 
we understand of all hands ) 

Flea, lis sufficient. Lieutenant. 

Cor, But here's the strangest fellow come to be 
a trooper. 

Limt He's welcome ! Hast thou a good horse, 
friend ? 

TelL No, but I've a bridle ; and if you '11 enter- 
tain me, I shall quickly have a horse. Are you 
the Captain ? 

Lieut, I am but lieutenant, friend.* 

Tell, Ho ! I thought you had all been captains. 
I'm sure you are all call'd so. 

Enter Captain. 

Lieut, But here comes one that is so ; this is a 
very captain. 

Tell, I tell thee that's very much. What's his 
name? 

lAeut, Captain Honor. 

Tell Ay I have you such a thing as honour 
amongst you ] 

Capt, Lieutenant, get your corporals together, 
and give 'em orders to make ready for a mar<m; and 
be sure you charge 'em to see every horse in their 
squadrons shod, otherwise we shall have 'em lye 
behind drinking and plundering, and then pretend 
they stay to shoe their horses. Let me hear no 
more on t ! 

Tell, 'Tis possible a very captain may be 
honest. 
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lAewL But, sir, before you do anything, talk with 
this fellow; be would fSaln be a trooper. 

CapL Now, friend, would'st thou be a soldier ] 

Tul, Yes, if I could light of a good side, a right 
cause, and good men to manage it. 

Capt On my word that's shrewdly put ! Well, 
ril promise thee a good cause, and some good men ; 
in multitudes all are not virtuous nor valiant. 

Tdl. That's well said ; I think I shall begin to 
take a liking to you. But, Captain, I hear a man 
may learn to flea a flint amongst you, to drink and 
plunder. 

Capt, D'ye hear that, rascals % But where did'st 
thou hear this report of us ) 

Tell, In a London pulpit. But another sort of 
people told me they preach'd interest more than 
gospel, so that a man knows not which side to 
take. 

CwpL Nay, upon my word, thou art come to the 
right side. 

TM, I guess as much ; for you talk worse than 
you do, and they do worse than they talk. 

Capt» This is an odd kind of fellow, and I believe 
a dangerous. Friend, withdraw, while I read my 
orders to my officers. 

TeU. A word in your ear first : are you wonder- 
ful honest 1 

CapL Thou art a strange, blunt fellow. Yes, I 
am honest 

Tdl. But are you wise too ? For else the want 
of wit to manage your honesty may make you a 
knave. I know 'tis some men's cases. 

Capt, Thou dost surprise me ! Sure, thou hast 
more business than to be a trooper ) 

TdL I have so, but I must ask you another 
question ere you know it. Are you staunch enough 
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to keep a secret] Be not angry — ^many of your 
party cannot hold ; for tell you news, and you fly 
like Ughtning to the next man to disgorge it ; and 
00 it goes round till it comes to the enemy, and 
thus you betray your business, and intend it not 
neither. 

Copt I have not heard so dangerous a man. 
Pray, friend, think me worthy to know your busi- 
ness. 

Tell. You shall And to show you that I have 
business, I know what your orders are. 

CapL Why, 'tis impossible ! 

Tdl, Nothing impossible; you are to remove 
your troop to Cilstow, there quarter till further 
orders, but not to ^o to bed, for you are within 
three miles of a little house call'd Thievesden 
Garrison ; and you are to expect a company of foot 
to quarter with you, — is this your orders 1 

Capt, You amaze me ! How came you by this 
intelhgence ? 

Tell, It came to Thievesden House this morning, 
and so to me. I am their confidant, and would fain 
be yours. 

Uapt, Do you not know who sent it ] 

Tell, No, nor they neither; there's the subtle 
carriage of the thing. 

Capt. But pray, sir, let me ask you who you are? 

Tdl, I am a plain, honest-meaning man, a neigh- 
bour to that garrison of Thievesden, and one that 
has diVd into the bottom of both your parties, 
and find that you have faults, but the other great 
wickedness. 

Flea, I do not like this fellow ; he had a fling 
against drink. 

Fer, And plundering; but twenty to one he 
hath paid for 't. 
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Fha, He had a plaguy jerk at flaying of flints too. 
Capi. What if you went to Oxford with me t 
Tell, So I may be hang'd when I come home 
again ? for they will know it as sure. Pray let me 
eat and refresh myself, and then conclude of some- 
thing. [Exeunt. 

ErUer DoL, and caUs Lieutenant back 

Dd. Lieutenant, Fd speak with you. 
lAefui. Dol, I'll come to thee presently. [Eodt 
Dol. I cannot say I am with child, but with 
children; for here has been all nations, and all 
languages to boot. If the several tongues should 
work upwards now, and I speak all languages? 
Why, i am not the first learned woman, but I 
believe the first that ever came by her learning 
that way. If I should have for every man that 
has been dealing here a child, and if the children 
should be bom with every one a back and breast 
on, as they were got, bless me, what hard labour 
should I have 1 But, for all this, I hope I do not 
go with above a squadron of children. But to my 
business. I mean to lay this great belly to every 
man that has but touched my apron strings. I 
thank the law, *tis very favourable in this point; 
for when I have played the whore, the law gives 
me leave to play the rogue, and lay it to whom I 
wilL 

Enter Lieutenant. 

Lie/uL Why, how now, Doll How go matters 
with you, good Dol 1 

DcL I desire you'd stand my friend, sir; you see 
my condition ? 

Heul Thou wilt not lay thy child to my charge, 
Ihopel 
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Del. No, sir, I have more wit; my drift is to lay 
it to more than one man or one squadron. 6ir, I 
understand there's a month's pay in your hands ; 
and I am resolVd to lay this great belly to every 
man round the troop. Some I have struck already, 
and they have very fairly compounded with me. 
Some, I suppose, may bustle and stand out ; but 
if you will countenance me, then they must com- 
pound at our rates. 

Lieut But, Dol, what benefit is this to meY For 
I profess no friendship, but follow the general 
]»rmciple of mankind, Dol, which is to pick the 
money out of thy pocket to put it into mine. So, 
Dol, in plain terms, what will you give me^ 

Dd, Why, Lieutenant, you shall go snips. 

Limt. "WTiy, Dol, we are agreed. But after we 
have struck the troop round, who dost thou pitch 
upon to father it ? 

Del, Why, faith, I did design to marry Monsieur 
Eaggou, the French cook that rides in your troop. 

■Limt. Thou wilt never endure to live with him, 
'tis such a nasty slovenly rogue. 

Del, 'Tis no matter for living with him ; I want 
a husband. 

Lieut He stinks above ground. He has not 
had a shirt on's back time out of mind. 

Dot That makes it a fit match, for, by my troth, 
I do not deserve a man that's worth a shirt 

Limt, Well, Dol, upon the aforesaid terms you're 
sure of me ; play your game with all confidence. 

Dot Well, I'll to work amongst 'em presently ; 
or if I might gain you to advance my greater 
desires, which is my comet's boy that waits on 
him. I am foolish, for I love him strangely, des- 
perately. A hundred pounds, in plain terms, make 
him mine. 
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lA&ut. BotyDol, where is this hundred pound ? 

D6L I have shark'd these four years, and made a 
■shift to scrape four hundred pounds together. 

lAeut. Still, I say, you're sure of me with ready 
money. 

Enter Monsieur Baggou and his Landlady. 

Well, Dol, away! here comes Monsieur Raggou 
— step aside ! 

Dm, Oh, let him have his money. If our comet's 
boy fail, I'll have him, or he shall certainly keep 
the child. [ExiL 

Rag, Landlady ! come, take a my pistol and lock 
in your trunk very safe. 

Land. Yes, sir. 

Bag. Take heed, for begar you will be hang if 
my pistol run away ! 

Land. Lord, 111 take no charge on 't ! 

Rag. You Soundhead whore, lock it up, or me 
will ^ you, b^ar ! 

Land. Til take all the care I can on 't, sir. [Exit. 

Rag. So, me will steal my pistol from her trunk, 
and say she carry it to de enemy, and den me will 
so plundra de dam whore. 

Enier Bumpkin. 

Stand i who are you for. Bumpkin % 

Bum. Lord, sir, I am for nobody ! 

Bag. You dog, be you for de King or de Parlia- 
mentaY 

Bum. Why, I am for pray, sir, who are you 

for? 

Bag, Tank you for dat ! Begar, you be very full 
wid cunning. You will be of my side if me name 
myself first. Speak, you dam dog ! who be you 
for? 
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Bum, In truth it is not good manners to say who 
I am for ; your worship ought to speak first 

Bag. Pox take you ! Me be for de Parliament, 
you dog ! 

Bum, Oh, the Lord bless your worship, I am for 
the good Parliament too. 

Bag, Je'my, I am for de King, you Koundhead 
dog 1 Begar, me will plundra you^ soul and body. 

Bum, Oh, good sir, spare me; I am for the King ! 

Rag, Diable, me will plundra you for being Jack 
of both sides. Diantie, he have but one silling 
about his soul and bodee. Get you gone, you dog ! 

[EqM Bumpkin. 
Begar, me have no luck. Zoun, me plundra every 
day dis tre years, and begar me never get but 
one silling or one sixpenne, begar. Ha ! Monsieur 
Lieutenant, me hear very brave ting of you. 

Lieut, What's that % 

Bag. Me hear you have some largion for Mon- 
sieur la Soldier; pray, how much will come to 
Monsieur Moy % 

Lieut, Faith, Monsieur, some three pounds. 

Bag, How ! — tre pone ! Whar be de tre pone 1 
How much be tre pone 1 

LieiU, Why, here 'tis, Monsieur; so much as you 
see. 

Bag, Begar, sure yo\L mock a de moy; begar, me 
never see so much money togeder in my life ! Me 
will lye down and tumble in my money, like de dog 
dat tumbla in de carrion; it is so sweet. O brave 
Gapitain ! brave Lieutenant ! Gad a bless de 
King of England, and de King of France too, when 
he give me tre pone ! Lieutenant, be to be mad a 
dangerous ting 1 

Lient, Oh, very dangerous. 

Bag, Begar, dere be your tre pone again ! It will 
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make a me tark a mad ; me no know vat me sail 
do with all dis money. Begar, me admire tre pone 
of all de tin^ in this varle ; it vill make de great 
Turk de Christian, or de Christian de Turk, better 
den all de argument in the varle. Pray, lieu- 
tenant, keep dis money for me, one, two, tree year, 
till me take counsel of all my friend in France vat 
me sail do wid dat 

Lieui. Go to Oxford, and buy some necessaries 
with it ; you are so nasty, nobody is able to come 
near you. Buy some shirts, to keep you sweet and 
clean. 

Bag, Buy some shart ! Me love you very well, 
lieutenant, but you no understand; for vat sail me 
have some shart f 

LieuL To keep yourself sweet, and from being 
lousey. 

Bag, Who can see my shart 1 Here be my 
doublet come dose, my coat come over all dat, den 
who de devil see my shart 1 For vat sail me have 
a shart, when nobody see my shart ) 

Li4nd, But then you want stockings and twenty 
necessaries. 

Ba^, Me pull up my boot, who see me have a 
stockm t You vill have a little English tricka, and 
never understand; for vat will you have more ting 
about you den vat vill make a show in de varle 
and everybody can see ? Pray, let me lay out my 
money to please my own fEincee. 

Li&uL With all my heart. 

Bag, Den me will lay it out for my honour, and 
for de honour of de King and my Lieutenant. So 
adieu. Buy shart ! — who see my shart 1 [EadL 

Enter DoL. 
Dol, Faith, Lieutenant, I'll at him and some of 

K 
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the refit piesently ; therefore leave me to work. I 
am asham'd I am such a foolto doat on a boy; 
but no remedy. Eemember, therefore, and about 
it. 

lievJt. Do you remember the hundred pound, 
m work him ; fear not. [Eso&mt severally. 



Act il-^Scene i. 
Enter DoL Troop. 

Dd. Now to my business. . My Flmtflayer. com- 

Eunded with me very civilly, that I did fear would 
ve outwitted me. I am afraid. of nothing but 
an impudent rogue that has no shame in him, that 
will father the child rather than part with his 
money, and so spoil my compounding with the 
rest of the troop. Til be as . wise as I can, so have 
among 'em ! 

Enter a Trooper. 

Troop, What a pox makes she here 1 

Dot, How d' ye, Mr. William 1 I'm come to tell 
you I am gone half my time, that you may provide ; 
for I am quick. 

Troop, Art thou 1 Faith, I'll be as quick as thou 
art, for I'll be in Holland, if the wind serve, to- 
morrow. [Exit 

Dot, 'Slife, if they should all boggle thus, I should 
make a thin troop on 't. 

Enter Raggou. 

Rag, Oh, Madam Dol ! Ow dee 1 ow dee 1 
Dol, You see how I do. I am near my time ; I 
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desire you to provide. You swore a thousand oaths 
to me you would keep the child. 

Bag. But me did but swear in French, Madam 
Doly and dat vill no stand good in £nglish law, 
Madam DoL 

Dol. Come, sir, come ; FU make you father my 
child, or m make you do worse. Will you com- 
pound) 

Itag. Me scorn to compone, and scorn to fader 
your shild ! Yoii be a dam whore. Madam Dol. 

IhL You are a rascal, Mr. Monsieur, and I'll 
make you father the child in spite of your French 
teeth. 

Bag. Begar, Madam Dol, you be de great whore 
de Babylon ! Begar, me vill make appear noting 
can get you wid shild but de maypole in de Strana ; 
and den me can make appear by good vitteness 
dat me have no maypole abouta me. So adieu, 
Madam Babylon ! Pox take you ! — me fader your 
dam son of a whore's shild 1 [Exit. 

Dol. You fickle Frenchman, I shall be reveng'd 
on thee ! I'll marry thee, but I'll be reveng'd on 
thee ! 

ETUer Cornet, Lieutenant, and Biddy. 

But here comes my Comet and his boy, and the 
Lieutenant I see he is mindful of my business. 

[Exit, 

Lieut, Comet, I have an earnest, and, by my 
troth, a most pleasant suit to you. 

Cor, You cannot miss the grant of it. What 
is'tl 

lAeut. But first, do you love money ? 

Cor, By my troth, I know not, for I never had a 
sum worth loving in my life yet. 

Lieui. Will fifty pound do any hurt ? 



N 
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Cor. Bat what most I do for it) — ^betray the 
troop to the enemy, or some garrison ) for under 
that I cannot deserve fifty pound. 

UeuL Towns are not so cheap yet ; though trear 
son be plentiful, 'tis not grown a drug. But to 
my suit: you are to know that our Dol is des- 
perately in love, and with whom % 

Car, Not with me ? I find I must earn this fifty 
pound. 

lAeuL No such matter; you have too great a 
conceit of your good fiice. 

Bid. Indeed you lie, Lieutenant, for he can never 
think too well of that fiice. [Aside, 

Car, Who is it she is in love with ? 

LieuL By my troth, with thy boy here ; despe- 
rately in love with thy boy. 

Bid, The devil take her for her pains ! But why 
do I curse her, that am so desperately in love my- 
self) [Aside. 

Cor, Why, this story is very pleasant, if you 
knew alL 

Bid, Lord, you will not tell him what I am, I 
hope) 

Car. Lieutenant, I must deny your suit, for it must 
not be a match ; for the boy is, in plain terms, a girl. 

Bid, The devil take you for telling him ! 

Car, Why so ) My lieutenant's v«ry £ntirfaL 

LieiU, A girl ! Let me see your face. 

Bid. 0, you unworthy man ! Good sir, forgive 
me, for I am even ready to scold. 

Lieitt. This is the pretty young daughter that 
belonged to your winter quarters, and so came 
away for love ) 

Bid. Yes, sir ; but if your comet had been true, 
I had been past love by this time — I had been 
married. 
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LieuL Why, are all married people past love ? 

Bid, Yes, sir, of the men's side especially; but, 
sir, I am naturally very merry, and shall be if you 
will but do me the favour to think me very honest. 

Lieut I shall do you a great favour if I do, for 
I never thought anybody so yet ; but if it please 
you, I'll try your honesty, and then I'll give you 
my opinion. 

Bid. Be not rude when you try me. If you be, 
you were better venture on a maiden cat at mid- 
night, for I shall scratch worse, and so mark you, 
not for my humble servant, but my humble cater- 
wauler. 

lAeui. I could meet such a creature o' th' house- 
top at any hour, and scratch and squeak, and 
tumble down together, and get the prettiest kitlins 
as we falL 

Bid. 1 am glad to see you merry, sir, for merry 
people are likely honest. 

Lieui. Well, we'll try; but if you love mirth, 
consent to marry with this DoL There's money 
for OS all. [Eocit. 

Bid. Content, i' faith ! 'Twill be excellent sport 
to marry her, for I love roguery well enough ; but, 
the devil's in 't, she'll know me to be a girl ! 

Efder DoL aloof. 

Car. Noy no ; she shall not come near you, nor 
touch you, till she's brought to bed. Then two to 
one but the troop marches away and leaves her 
behind ; then I'm sure the country bumpkins will 
knock her o' th' head. 

Dd. There's a comet in grain, i' faith. 

Bid. Troth, you are very charitable. Well, since 
my hand's in at wearing breeches, I'll do all the 
offices of a man. I would I had wherewithal to 
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perfono^ for, by my tTotk, I am weary of our own 
sex. 

DoL She cries, T faith } I like tihat welL 

Car, You little fool, you do not cry^ I hope ? 

^icf. No, faith, that was but a^ teu^ by chance. 
You made me leave my friends,- you know, when 
you talk'd of marriage to me i but not one word, 
on 't now you have made me your be-de*boy. 

Dot, I know not what to say to that ! 

Cor, We'll talk of those things when we are 
settled. 

Bid, By my troth, you have put me in such a 
gog of marriage that it will not out of my head ; 
and yet I scorn to ask you to marry me, and I 
scorn to crack a commandment with you. Was 
not that basely done of you to tempt me 1 But I 
shall scold, which is a thm^ I hate. base fellow! 
you would be going o' th score with me for my 
virginity ! Faith, sir, I'd have you know 'tis worth 
ready money at any time ; and, faith, I'll swear it 
shall ne'er go under matrimony. 

Dol, She is honest, i' faith ! I love a virtuous 
woman, though I am none myself; like him that 
lov'd the sound of Greek though he understood 
it not. She is right honest, i' faith ! 

Bid, Marry me, and then halloo, dog, for thy 
silver collar; but till then I'll gnaw my under- 
sheet to the bedcord before you shaH have your 
will of me. I am sometimes mad when I think 
how I left my friends. Sometimes I could scold, 
and sometimes I could cry; and the devil take 
that good face of yours, I can do neither for it ! 

Cor, Come, come ; you trust your person with 
me, and why not your virginity? ' How long do 
you think you can hold out at this staunch rate ) ' 

Bid, Faith, sir, I can hold out till it's fit for no*-- 
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body— -till Tm past the use of man, before thou 
shait have it, shameless wretcL! 

DcH. She is certainly honest, and that's half our 
workdone>I 

Cor. Come, prithee let's think of our mock- 
marriage with Dol, and after we'll be serious. 

Bid^ Why, I'm for that too ; but yet I cannot 
choose but cry to see how false you are, and how 
they talk at home of me. She's run away with a 
soldier, and that rascal will not marry her. Oh, 
the devil take you ! I shall never recover that 
credit a^dn. 

Oor, Come, we'll cozen 'em all at last. 

Bid. Nay, I believe thou'lt cozen more than me; 
for what woman can forbear running away with 
thee that sees those leering eyes, thou bewitching 
devil, thou? 

Cor, Oh, remember you hate scolding, Biddy. 

Bid. I had forgot that, indeed. 

Cor. Nay, prithee, no more of this story. 

Bid. Well, I will not ; but truly I grow weary 
of your unkindness, and I am serVd well enough 
for scominff a man that doated on me ! 

Dol. A ha 1 Ay, marry ! That's somewhat, 
indeed; 

Bid. But I see, a comet with his flying colours, 
and his word, ^'Have at all," goes a great way 
with a virgin. Who can resist it 1 [Exeunt. 

Enter Captain, Lieutenant, and Tell- 

Troth. 

Capt. Lieutenant, stay and receive orders. But, 
sir, how many companies are there in Thievesden 
garrison) 

Tell. Ne'er a company ; for not one of 'em will 
be called captaih of a company, but captain of a 
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r^fL T^Hy » fcoi'd to a new stamp of yfllany, 
ife jBiC "iiii^nMHiiw — tkat wiaA put the deyil into 
a <tMt fwsSL Take the widoedeBt and worst re- 
yaiM 1KB lies lure, aad tnm Ihem loose to 
fftnasr. ac&i'l defy oa to sake the tithe o' th' 
^«i£ laKK^ LijMttkc s have done ! 

T-csc Y-x ase Terr hitter. 

TiL Mi&e camli kr 'oa open. Thej lecture 
ii tk»e a week, aad MBoaon the ooimtij to come 
ia. l^tty ^»s lefee:. ther take their goods and 
Inave 'em ^e'er a cnMt : aad then the j say they 
tewk Hn their own. fer the good creature is the 
idheraace <€ the people of God. 

Cnc It jveiK eTOT captain is a teacher, and 
k» ows coBpany is his coi^iegationy so that they 
kiK asad dnw lel^joii among themselyes. No 
<i0«bc SKist blasphemous rillains ! 

TiiZ^ WelL sir. Ill home to-night March your 
ti\vye« to LsTel to-mcrrow: stay till I come to you ! 
:^^ &:e TVS wvCL and I wish a Messing upon your 
cw^ mMyiip^ ! \ExiL 

Cfisi. Lamteiiant be caielal how yon march to- 
miWTv^w. and take heed I hear of no complaint. 
ni tv^ Ox^^fd in the morning, to give an account 
of this fellow ! 

Zaitw. I ho|^ toqH allow as oor old harmless 
drv4kries. 

0.«c Ay. mc^ finpdy. [ExU. 

Emifr Cornet. 
CV. lieotenanty half the ixwap will be gone. 
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Dol has laid her child to 'em all, and they're for 
horse and away ! 

LimU. What shall we do t 

Car. Endeavour to prevent it, that is all that's 
to he said. [Exeuni. 

Enter a Trooper wiih his arms, and Monsieur 

Raggou meets him. 

Bag. Ow dee, ow dee, Monsieur Lancashire ? Vat 
make you have your arms so late at night? Is 
dere ahum 1 Be de enemy in de quarteer ? 

1 Troop. Worse than the enemy — the devil's in 
the quarter ! Our Dol is with child, and would 
lay it to me ; hut Til lay down my arms and go 
home. 

Bag. Begar, me vil lay down my arms and go 
home toa Ha! hegar, now I tink, me have no 
home. [Exit 

1 Troop. Captain! Captain! 

JFithin. Who's there 1— what's the matter 1 • 

1 Troop. Thomas, 'tis I, the old mutineer. Tell 
the Captain I must speak with him. 

Within. He is hut just laid down on the hed to 
sleep a little. Gome i' th' morning ! 

1 Troop. Flesh and hlood, I will speak with 
him! 

Captain above. 

CapL What's the matter 1 — an alarm? 

1 Troop. Ay, marry is there, Captain ; there will 
he a whole squadron upon you presently. 

CapL 'Sdeath, my horse presently ! 

1 Troop. The enemy, Dol, is fallen into our 
Lancashire quarters, and has laid her child to our 
squadron. So here is your hack and your hreast, 
Captain, and I'll go home. 
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Enter four Troopers and Ragoou. 

2 Troop, Flesh ! we'll father no child, not we ! 
Bag, BegfU!', me vil fader no shild too. Hey ! 

Monsieur Capitain, here be your one pistole 1 

3 Troop, Captain, we have brought you some 
Lancashire arms; here is some ten or eleven sowze 
kic^ors for you. 

UapL What the devil aik the fellow ? [Above. 

Bag. Begar, Capitain, me vil keep no shild ; 
your dam Madam Dol have get us aU with^a 
shild I 

Capt, Run for the quean to come to me.' — ^I«hall 
have all my troop forsake me. Stay, sirs; Til dome 
to you. I must as well humour 'em as be severe, 
or else no soldiers. \ExUfrom above. 

Bag. Veil, me do know very well how it sal be 
my shild or no. 

4: Troop. Well, monsieur, and I have a mark 
to know whether it be mine or no as well isks you. 

2 Troop. And so we have all 

Ent&r Captain and Cornet. 

Capt. My masters, you might have had so much 
manners to have held your complaints till morning; 
but, however, I have sent for Dol, and I'll do you 
justice before I stir now. How now, Baggou ? 
what are thy sleeves stufTd withal so % 

Bag. Begar, dis sleeve be my stablan^dere*be 
good oata for mine arse; and dis sleeve be my 
kitchin — dere be meat for myself I ViU you eat 
dis morning, Capitain? 

Capt. Poh ! your sleeves stink abominably ! < 

Bag. Zoun, do you call dat a stinkal . 'lis tKue, 
it have a little huggo ;* begar, dis «leeve keep your 

* Haut gouti 
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troop alive — dis sleeve is de physician to all de 
troop. When any man be sick, me set on some 
hot vatera, dere let my sleeve boil one hour in it, 
and dat make de comfortable pottage in de varle. 
Haveme not .cure you all ) ' 

4 Troop. Yes, indeed, Captain, he has cur'd us 
twenty times ! 

Bag. Begar, Capitain, me have cure that dam 
whore Madam Dol, and yet for all dat she lay her 
shild a top upon me ! 

Enter DoL. 

Capt. Oh, here she is ! Now, you audacious 
quean, what makes you alarm these people thus 1 
Who got you with child S Speak, and speak truth, 
I charge you ! 

Dol. Why, then, I will speak truth, an't please 
you. Good Captain, do not fright me ! 

Capt Well, then, is it his chud 9 did he get it ] 

Doi^ I cannot say absolutely 'tis his. Captain. 

Oapt. Why, is it this fellow's 1 

Dol.. I cannot say directly 'tis his neither. 

Capt Is it Monsieur Saggou's ? 

Ikd. I cannot say, to speak truth, 'tis his in par- 
ticular.^ 

CajpL Death! you. abominable quean, say whose 
'tis, or 111 slit your nose 1 

Dol.: Why, truly, I cannot lay it to any one 
man ; but,- Gad is my judge, 'tis the troop's child. 
Captain! 

Ca^. Was ever such a slut heard of 1 

Dd. I desire your worship to believe me in one 
thing. Truly, Captain, and as Gad's my comfort, I 
have been as true and faithful a woman to the 
troop, as ever wife was to a husband, Captain. 

Bag. Oh ho ! are you so 1 Me tink now, Madam 
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Dol, you are de whore de Babylon ; for one whole 
troop may make a maypole. 

Capt Mliy, this is some honesty yet, that she 
is true to the troop. 

Bag. Quid, Capitain ! for ought a me see, dis shild 
be your shild ! 

Capt. How prove you that, sir 1 

Bag, Begar, she say de shild belong to de troop, 
and you say de troop belong to you ; derefore de 
shild is your shild, begar ! 

Capt But I'll make some of you father it There 
is none of you but have some private mark to 
know it to be your own by. 

4 Troop, Faith, Captain, if it be bom with a 
gauntlet and a headpiece on, I'll own it. 

2 Troop, Troth, Captain, if it be bom with a 
bridle in its hand, and boots and spurs on, I'll 
own it 

1 Troop. Troth, Captain, I ne'er touch'd her. I 
was about it once, but the jade laid herself so like 
a constable tied neck and heels together, that I 
went to plunder her, and she up and beat me like 
a dog. 

3 Troop, And by my troth, if it be bom leading 
a horse into the world, 'tis my child, Captain. 

Bag. Ould ! you every one have a mark to 
know your shild. Madam Dol, before my Capi- 
tain, if your shild be bom wid never a shart, den 
it be my shild, for me have had no shart dis forty 
week. 

Enter Ferret-Farm. 

Fer. By your leave. Captain. 
Capt. What want you. Aspen 1 
Fer. I come to free all these men, and to own 
the child. Captain. 
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Dot. How I own my child) The rogue never 
touched me in his life, Captain ! 

Fer. Ha, Dol ! confess, confess ! Will you have 
the truth, Captain) 

Capt. Ay, prithee, with all my heart 

Fer. Why, then, I must confess she goes with 
two children ; one I got on the great trunk's end, 
and the other on a staircase — ^by my life, Captain. 

Capt, I never heard of staircase children before. 

Bag. But vat if de shild be bom wid no shart ) 
You sail be hang before you fader my shild ! 

Del. Captain, if I were to die to-morrow, the 
rogue never touch'd me. 

Fer. Ill cudgel the rogue to death, Captain. 

(Japt Hold ! hold ! 

Bag. Let him come. Captain 1 Me vill kill him, 
begar 1 [DrawSy and throws off his coat. 

CapL Hold, Dol! I charge you to put up, 
monsieur! 

Bag. Me vill put up, den. 

Caj^. Not one word more, I charge you, but all 
to your quarters ! Begone ! Comet, tis time to 
sound to horse ; and take heed I hear of no com- 
plaints. 

Bag. Begar, me never see all dat before ! Diable, 
me be Monsieur Kaggou indeed ! Me vill put on 
my coat presan, for, begar, if Monsieur Dunghill- 
raker see me^ begar he vill put me in his sack. 

[ExeuiU. 

Enter twelve Troopers at six doors — two at a door. 

1 Troop. Pox of this French fool ! What I does 
he mean to give us all ribbons ) We do but laugh 
at him. 

3 Troop. His business is to be admir'd. I admire 
he has bought him ne'er a shirt. 
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2 Troop. He is like the hypocrites that will not 
sing psalms ; because they've ne'er a room to the 
street they cannot be heard. 

4 Tro(yp, And so he'll have ne'er a shirt because 
it cannot be seen. 

Enter Lieutenant, Flea-Flint, Ferret-Farm, 

ard BuRNDORP. 

lAevi, Come ! to horse, to horse ! 

Flea, Lieutenant, pray let Monsieur Eaggou ride 
before, and make the quarters to-night. 

Fer. Pray do, sir; for every fresh quarter we 
know you expect, and therefore you must wink. 

lAeuL Btit, sirs, I dare not own you ; for my 
captain is so severe that I protest he'll hang any 
man that plunders, especially you flint-flayers, that 
he has forgiven so often. 

Bum, Why, sir, we'll venture that, for we have 
a way to co^ie off. 

lAeut, Pi*ay, how 1 for if the country com- 
plain, and they discover you, the world cannot 
save you. 

Flea, Why, sir, you know Monsieur Raggou has 
a remarkable coat, with one sleeve always full of 
meat for himself, and the other full of oats for 
his horse ? 

lAeut, Well, what then ? 

Flea, Why, I have such a coat, and I will stuff 
up the sleeves and rob like him. I can spatter 
French, and have everything so like him that your- 
self cannot distinguish. 

Lieut, Well, and how rob the rest 1 

Fer, To satisfy you, in such disguises as the devil 
cannot find us out in. 

Lieut. You'll do well to keep in those disguises 
still, for, i' faith, he'll find you at the long run else. 
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Well, if you will yentore, do ; I'll aid you in what 
I can. 

Bum, If the country complain, they come directly 
to you, lieutenant. 

Fer, Then you bid 'em describe the men, and 
without peradventure they fall upon the French- 
man with his remarkable sleeves. 

Lieut. But suppose he stand it out, and make it 
out where he was in the time of plundering ? 

Flea. That's shrewd, I confess. 

Lieui. Come, Til help you ! If the countrymen 
come in and describe him, 111 go directly to him, 
and tell him I have orders to seize him, for my 
Captain is resolVd to hang him. So, out of my 
kindness to him, 111 let him make his escape, and 
I'll warrant he'll away as if the devil drove him ! 

Fer. But suppose he will not go at that neither ? 
for he's impudent enough. 

Lieut. Ha ! if he will not — let me see — Fll write 
a letter and have it ready in my hand, and well 
pretend to search him for letters of intelligence, 
and so clap the letter into his pocket and pull it 
out again, which shall be as if it came from the 
enemy, and that, according to his promise, they 
hope he will betray the troop. 
• yer* Ay, marry, this is something ! Needs must 
he go that the devil drives. 

Flea. Then much more must he go that the Lieu- 
tenant drives. I warrant he goes to some purpose. 

Fer% Grood ;• and when he is gone and fled for 't — 

lAeuL The case is plain, he's guilty. None but 
lie coidd do it. 

Bum. Why, this is plot and intrigue, Lieutenant ; 
bravely laid, i' &ith 1 

Flea. Why, then, esperanza, Flea-Flint. 

■Fer* What work well make ! 
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EfUer Raggou and his Landlady. 

LieuL Here comes the poor rogue and his land- 
lady ! He little thinks of our tragical design against 
him. m step aside and see what work he'll make. 

[Exeunt. 

Bag. Come, landlady, bring me my pistole ! me 
must marcL 

Land. Ay, sir, Til fetch it you ; 'tis safe enough. 

[ExU. 

Bag. Begar, me have steal my pistole ! Me yill 
make her believe she vill be hang, and den she vill 
endure plundering de betra. But, pox take her ! 
me have search, and she have noting to plundra. 

Enler Landlady. 

Land. Lord! what shall I do) Monsieur, 
your pistoFs gone I 

Bag. Ha ! 

Land. It is gone — it is stolen ! 

Mag. Ha! you have carry my pistole to de 
enemy, you dam whore ! Begar, you sail hang tre 
pair of stair higher den Haman. 

Land. Truly, I know not what's become on \ I 
hope you have it yourself. 

Bag. Oh, you dam whore, me vill plundn^ your 
house for slander a moy. 

Land. Good sir, I have nothing worth plunder- 
ing but a great cheese. 

Bag. Give me your sheese, you devil, you ! 

Land. Here it is, sir, and all I have in the world. 

Bag. Pox take you ! give me one silling for my 
sheese ! 

Lund. With all my heart Truly it's all the 
money I have ! 

Bag. Now give me my sheese agen, you dam 
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wliore 1 . Yat sail me do wid dis sheese ? — ^it yill not 
go into my kitchin sleeve. Begar, for one silling 
more you sail have the sheese indeed 1 

La/id. You'll plunder it again 1 

Btkg, Begar, it go agen my conscience to take your 
sheese, because it villno go in my kitchin sleere ! 

Land, I have not a penny to save my life I 

Rag. Begar, me sell it to your neighbour ! 

EfUer NsiGHBOUR. 

Yat Vill you gire me for my sheese ) 

Lomi. It's my cheese 1 

Bag. Begar, die lie; me plunder it very fair from 
her. 

Neigh, Then I hope I may buy plundered goods 
as well as other people. What's your price 1 

Bag. B^gar, dog sheap — one siUing 1 
. NdgK There's your money. 

Land. Will you offer to buy my cheese 1 

Neigh. 'Tis my cheese. 

Lsmd. m try that [Fight and exeunt. 

Bag. B^ar, fight till de devil part you ! 

Enter Lxeutenant and all the Troopers. 

Oh, Monsieur lieutenant ! 

lAeuL What dost with that cheese 1 

Bag. My landlady love me vera dear, and she 
giVto me du sheese as a token to wear for her sake. 

lAeut. Eaggpu, you must needs go make the 
quarters for the troop. 

Bag. Wid all min heart ! But, Lieutenant, dere 
be a Cftvour for you. \Gives Mm a knot of ribbon. 

Lieut. But what is the meaning of this 1 

Bag. Begar, it be for my honer ; me have lay out 
all my tre pone in ribbon, and give all de troop my 
favour to wear in de hat. 
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Lieut. What ! and is all thy three pound gone 
in ribbon, and bought never a shirt) Tis very 
fine. 

Bag. Begar, and so it be very fine. As me tell 
you before, who de devil see my shart 1 All de 
varle see Monsieur Eaggou in de hat ; every man 
vill admire, and ask, Who gave all that favour to 
de troop 1 den dey cry. Monsieur Eaggou, de 
French cook. Begar, dat sail be more honer for 
me den ever you sail get by your shart ! 

LieiU. Thou art a right Frenchman. My horse 
there, groom ! Let's march away. [Exeunt. 



Act III. — Scene i. 
Enter Flea-Flint, Ferret-Farm, and Burndorp. 

Flea. Is not this like him as can be % 
• Burn. 'Tis like enough to delude the people 
with. 

Flea, ril rant and tear the ground, boys. I will 
so plundra all de dam bumpkin dog ! 

Fer. That will pass ; that's his word ; 'tis like 
him. 

Flea. Be you pretty modest, sirs, and let me 
play the devil among 'em. I will so terrify 'em 
with French gibberish, that you shall appear no- 
body amongst 'em. 

Burn. Good ! for, the more active and terrible 
thou art, they will the more remember thee when 
they come to complain, and so we shall be sure to 
escape. 

Flea. Come away, sirs ; we must be quick, and 
ride hard for 't [Exeunt. 
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Enkr Raggou, like Flea-Flint. 
Rag. B«gar, me have maka myself like Flea-Flint, 
and me vill bum one two town aa me go to make 
a de quarter ; and me vill speak English, and me 
Till call myself Flea-Flint Let me see. Come, where 
is this constable t where are all these damn'd dery 
damn'd rogues and whores 1 Til slay your very 
Bouls, you beastly bawda ! Begar, all dat be very 

food English, and it be very much like Monsieur 
lea-Flint ; and begar, me hope he vill be taken and 
hang for dat, for begar me vill pluudra de devel if 
me catch him 1 [Ej:il. 

ErUer Cornet and Biddy. 

Cor. Come ; let me see, Biddy, how finely you'll 
court your mistress, now. 

Bid. I can court her aa all men court women. 
You shall lend me two or tbree hundred oaths, 
your dissembling tongue, and your false heart, and 
then I cannot miss the right way of wooing her. 

Cor, This comes very near scolding, Biddy. 

[Takes !ier by the chin. 

Bid. You make me forget myselt Look you, 
now, would any honest man take a maid so kindly 
by the chin, and yet not mean to many her t 

Cor. Thou little fool, at that rate every man i' 
th' kingdom would have ten thousand wives. If 

giu'll part with your maideidiead, have at you, 
iddy. Come, come, you loving worm; I know I 
shall have it at last. 

Bid. Nay, o' my consciencej I believe tbee ; yet 
I have held fast hitherto. 

Cor. I am glad to hear that, i' faith ! 
Bid. But I find I must look no more on those 
eyea ; if I do, i' faith, I shall flutter so long about 
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Lieut. Oh, but in complaisance you must begin. 
It is not civil to put a woman to 't. 

Bid, Not I, faith. Pray, forsooth, do you begin. 

Dol. Indeed it shall be yours. 

Bid, 1 protest it shall be yours ; therefore begin, 
or I vow rll break off the match. 

Dd. Nay, rather than so, I'll begin. Sweet sir, 
I am much and greatly ashamed. 

£id. Were you ever so before, mistress ? 

Dol Yes, truly, I have been asham'd, but it is 
so long since ■ 

Bid. That you have forgot it, I suppose. But I 
disturb you, forsooth) 

Dol. No disturbance, sweet sir; I want fine 
words to express my love in. I am sorry that 
the cart-wheel of fortune should drive me into the 
coach-box of your affection. 

Bid. Fortune will take it scurvily to call her 
wheel a cart-wheel; besides, coach-box and cart- 
wheel did never agree in this world yet 

J}ol. I am not able to express my love as it 
deserves ; but I have four hundred pounds in gold, 
if that will do it. 

Bid. By my faith, you express yourself very well, 
and I wiU woo you heartily for it Madam, you 
have struck me with such a desperate dart from 
those &ir somewhat or other that you have about 
you. Are you sure you have the. gold you spoke 
oft 

Dol. Yes, mv dear heart, very sure. 

Bid. Then if I do not love you above all woman- 
kind, perish me, and sink me, refuse me, rot me, 
and renounce me I 

Cor. Hold, hold, hold ! do you call this wooing] 

Bid. Yes, &ith; I had a sister cast away with the 
very same speech, therefore do not interrupt me. 
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Bag, You be a dam dog to betray your neigh- 
bour. Who woTild tink to find de devel in a 
country bumpkin) Begar, me vill make use of 
your devilry. 

1 Neigh, I pray your worship, take four horse 
from me. 

Rag, You be a dam rich dog ; begar, you sail 
have a squadron upon you if you no imderstand 
me. 

1 Neigh, How should I understand you 1 

Bag, You be a dam dog; begar, me vill put 
twenty horse upon your back till you understand 
a moi 1 Vat vill you give me if I take all de horse 
fipom you % 

1 Neigh, Indeed Fll pray for your worship. 

Bag, ho 1 be dat sdl ? Do you understand no- 
ting but prayer 1 Divel, you fool! vat be prayer to 
de quarteer-master] But can you pray in French ) 

1 Neigh, Alas 1 not I, an't please you. 

Bag, Den, begar, your English prayer will no 
save a Frenchman ; you sail have ten arse more f o 
dat. 

2 Neigh, An't please you, monsieur, I under- 
stand you. 

Bag, You sail have no arse upon you. 

3 Neigh, And I understand you very well, sir. 
Bag, Besar, you have very mush, a great deal of 

understanding! 

3 Neigh, Here are more of our neighbours that 
understand you, sir. 

Bag, Begar, den me undestand too ! Get all your 
money togedra, and put in my pocket yourself; den 
me can swear, begar, me never take no penny of 
you, aha 1 

3 Neigh, We will do it gladly, sir, and pray for 
you too. 
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Bag. Begar^ me no care for dat. But you dam 
dog that no understan a moi sail quarteer all de 
troop; and den look to your wife, for, begar, Flea- 
Flint vill so get your shild for you. [ExmnJt. 

* 

Enter Flea-Flint, Ferret-Farm, Burndorp, 
Lieutenant, Cornet, Raggou, and Dol. 

Bum, Lieutenant, we have done the work. 

Per, We have burnt seven towns. 

Flea. We have rais'd fourseore pound. 

lAeut, Y' are dexterous at your trade — ^you have 
made quick despatch ; but peace, we'll share anon ! 

[Aside^ 
Now you're welcome. Come, where's the boors o' 
th' house ? We'll see what my quarters can afford. 
Where are you all 1 What house here, ho ? 

Enter Woman and Maid. 

Worn, What want you, sir 1 

Limt Art thou the woman o' th- house ? 

JVom, Yes, sir ; a poor woman. 

Lieut Art thou poor 1 — ^what a pox do I in such 
a quarter ? Why, Quarter-Master Kaggou, is this 
the best house in the village 1 

Bag. Zoun ! hang 'em, they're very rich dog ; but 
you sail have no meat for yourself, no oat for your 
arses, but her dam husband vill feast you all wid 
pray for you. 

lAevi, Diable, you Rotterdam whore, Fll make 
you bring out your things ! Where's your cows, 
your calves, and your sheep ? 

Worn. Alas ! we have none, sir. 

Cor. Hast thou any drink, good woman 1 

Worn. No, truly, we have none. 

Flea. Nor hast thou no wine nor strong water, 
good woman ? 
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Wcm, No, indeedy we have none. 
Bag. Why, den, a pax take you, good woman ! 
lAiui. No bens, nor turkeys, n6r swine, nor no- 
thing) 

Bag. Hang her 1 begar, she liide everyting when 
dey near me come to make a de quarteer. 

Fir. Send to the market town and buy pro- 
visions, and be hanged, or I'll set fire o' your house, 
you damn'd d^ dunn'd whore ! 

Bag. Zoun, dis dam coward, how he domineer 
over de bumpkin woman ! 

Woman. Alas, we have no money, sir ; — ^not we. 

Fer. What dost thou tremble and shake so for % 
What a pox ails thee 1 

Cor. What shall we do 1 Threat'ning will not 
serve the turn. 

lAmt. Do but second me, and I'll make 'em 
bring out all they have, J warrant you ! Do but 
talk as if we us'd to eat children. 

Fer. Tis enough ! 

JAml. Why, look you, good woman ; we do be- 
lieve you are poor, so we 11 make a shift with our 
old diet You have children i' th' town 1 

Wcvn. Why do you ask, sir 1 

lAeui. Only have two or three to supper. Flea- 
Hint, you have the best way of cooking children ! 

Flea^ I can powder 'em to make you taste your 
liquor. I'm never without a dried child's tongue 
or ham. 

Worn. Oh, bless me ! 

Flea. Mine 's but the ordinary way ; but Ferret- 
Farm is the man : he makes you the savouriest pie 
of a child's chaldron that ever was eat. 

lAml. A pox ! all the world cannot cook a child 
like Monsieur Baggou. 

Bag. Begar, me tink so ; for vat was me bred in 
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de King of MoguFs kitchen fori Tere ve kill twenty 
shild of a day ! Take you one shild by both his 
two heels and put his head between your two leg, 
den take your great a knife and slice off all de 
buttack, so fashion; begar, dat make a de best 
Scots collop in de varle ! 

Lieui. Ah! he makes the best pottage of a child's 
head and purtenance ! But you must boil it with 
bacon. Woman, you must get bacon ! 

Fer, And then it must be very young. 

Lieut, Yes, yes. Good woman, it must be a fine 
squab child, of half a year old ; a man-child. Dost 
hear) 

fFom, Lord ! yes, sir. 

Bag, Do you hear) Qet me one she-shild, a 
littel whore-shild, and save me all de lamb-stone 
and sweetbread, and all de pig-petty-toe of de 
shild. Do you hear, you,Eoundhead whore ? 

JFom. Ay, sir, ay. that ever I should live to 
see such men ! [ExU, 

Lieut. I warrant you it works. If there be pro- 
vision in the country, we shall have it. 

Flea. How the whore trembled for fear ! 

Cor. We shall have all the women in the village 
about our ears. Hide-bound whores ! it 's a ques- 
tion whether they 'U part with their meat or their 
children first. 

Lieut. This foolery will be noised about the 
country, and then the odium will never be taken 
off. 

Cor. Why, what can they make on't? All un- 
derstanding people will know it to be mirth. 

Lieut. I know they will ; but the envious priests 
will make fine talk on 't, and make a great advan- 
tage on 't too. Though they know it to be nothing 
but mirth, they 11 preach their parishioners into a 
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real belief of it, on purpose to make us odiou& 
They'll preach against anything. I heard a scan- 
dalous sermon of two hours long against Prince 
Bupert's dog. 

(kr. Come 1 'tis no matter what hypocrites 
preach ; let us see what the event will be ! 

Elder Women w a fright^ alarmed by their 

Neighbour. 

Worn. Look to your children 1 If ever you 
mean to see your children alive, hide your chil- 
dren : they'll eat your children ! 

1 Neigh. Woe is me 1 what's the matter, neigh- 
bour) 

Worn. I say, hide your children. 

2 Neigh. Ah! good neighbour, what's the 
matter) 

Worn. Why, run away with your children ! 

3 Neigh. Why, that ever we were bom I 
What's the matter 1 

Wcm. They will eat our children. 

4 Neigh. Oh, these bloody cavaliers ! How! eat 
our children) 

Worn. They talk of boiling your children. 
AU. Oh, mercy on us 1 
Worn, And roasting your children. 
All. Oh, bloody viUains ! 
Worn. And baking your children. 
1 Neigh. Oh^ heUish cavaliering devils ! 
Worn. There's nothing to be thought of but 
hiding your children. 

1 Neigh. I would mine were in my belly again ! 
Worn. That's not safe ; they '11 search there in 

the first place, to be sure. 

2 Neigh. TU hide mine in the straw. 
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Worn. And ao we shall hxwe one of 'em lay 
j€m down »-t^ of it» and amoth^ one child whilst 
ka ia getting another. I aaj, run away with your 
diildren! 

S Jfieigk Oh, Uoody wretches! I have heard 
nmch <^ their getting children, bat never of their 
eating children before. 

4 XeigL Neighbour, their getting of children 
rni^t be borne widi; but eating 'em was never 
heaid o£ 

fTom. They have got a cook from the Great 
Ibgul <Hi porpoas to kill children ; and they talk 
of roastinf thdr haanches, and baking the chal- 
dron, and bioiling the ehine. 

Maid. And m^fcrog pottage of the child's head 
and purtenance. 

AIL Oh, deliver omr poor children ! 

fTom. Do yon stand whinins and cr3ring1 
Fetch out your sheep, and your calves, your hens, 
your piga, and your geese, and your bacon; for 
there 's no other way to save your children. 

AIL Ay, witli all our hearts ! 

1 A>^ ni l»ing two fat sheep. 

2 Xeigk m bring turkeys and hens. 

5 Xeigk I have a brave fat calf, worth eleven 
nobles ; by my troth, I had as lieve part wiUi one 
of my children. 

JFom. Oh, you uncharitable beast! Gk) fetch 
your cal£ Rim, eveiybody, and bring your things 
to my house as fast as you can drive ! [Exeuiu. 

£9U^ Lieutenant, CJornet, I'i^ba-Flint, Fb^ 
ret-Fabm, Burndorp, and Baggou. 

Lieui, Meat or children to supper, for a wager, 
gentlemen 1 

Cor. Me^t, for a wager, if they have it. 
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Lieut. A J, without doubt ; for nev^r was woman 
and children so alanned in this world 

Fka, When they were got together, and told 
their children would be eaten, they set up their 
throats and made a more horrid noise than a Welsh 
hubbub, or an Irish (Urge. 

EfUer Nurse wUh two children, 

Fer. How now! what think you if we be put 
to eat children indeed I By this Hght, here's a 
woman with two childi^n 1 

LUfui, We shall be crossbit with these country 
whores. What shall we do t 

Bag, Begai*! mer Till help yoii off j you sail eat 
nosbildren! 

Nurse, By your leaves, your good worships, I 
make bold to oring yon in some provisiohs. 

Fir. Provisions! Where^- where is thy pro- 
visions ) 

Nwse, Here, an't please you. I have brought 
you a couple of fine fleshy children. 

Cor. Was ever such a horrid whore T What riiall 
we dol 

Nurse, Truly, gentlemen, they're as fine squab 
children— shall I turn 'em upt They have the 
bravest brawny buttocks I 

lAeut. No, no ! But, woman, art thou not 
troubled to part with thy children f 

Nurse, Alas ) they are none of mine, sir ; they 
are but nurse-children. 

Bag. Denr be a dam whore for you ! 

LmU. What a beast is this! Whose children 
ate they^ 

Nurse, A Londoner's, that owes me for a year's 
nursing. I hope they'll prove excellent meat 
They're twins, too \ 
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Bag. Aha ! but, begar, we never eat no twin- 
shild ; de law forbid dat. But, hark you 1 have 
any woman with shild in de town ? 

Nurse, Yes, half a dozen. 

Bag. Lieutenant, it be de best meat in de varle ! 
Begar, a woman with shild is better meat den one 
hen with egg at Shrovetide. 

Enter Landlady and Women with jorovisians. 

LietU. How now ! what news, landlady 1 

JFom. Here is a great many poor women that 

have brought in provisions, in hope you'll spare 

their children. 

1 Neigh. We beseech your worships, spare our 
poor children, and you shall want for nothing our 
country can afford ! 

lA&at. Good woman, we are content to spare 
your children, but you must get us some strong 
drink 

2 Nei^h. Ay, ay; we'll get you everything 
you want. 

lAmt, Why, then, go all home, and be contented ; 
for we promise you, if we eat any children, it shall 
be the two nurse-children. 

All. Ah, preserve you all, gentlemen ! 

Bag. Take some comfort, for if we should eat 
your shildren you sail no be a loser by dat ; for 
look you, good woman, how many shildren we eat 
in a parish so many shild we are bound to get 
before we leave it. Dat is very fair. 

[Uxmnt Women. 

Lieut. Why, is not this better than fasting 1 

Flea. Well, and what harm is there in all this ? 

Cor. None i' th' world. Come, let's in and 
dress our supper ! 

Bag. Me will go eat at my own quarteer. It be 
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a brave ting to be in office. Begar, de clowns 
worship me as if me were deir great god Bumpkin ! 

[Exeunt. 



Act rv. — Scene i. 
Lieutenant, Flea-Flint, Ferret-Farm, and 

BURNDORP. 

Flea, lieutenant, here's all our country crew 
that we plundred yesterday. 

Fer. But our comfort is they know us not, but 
«ry out of a Frenchman, with two coat sleeves 
stuffed like two country bag-pudding& 

UeitL This cunning rogue has crossbit you all. 
He has been plundering as he went to make his 

Suarters, and in a buff coat too; for here is a 
ozen fellows at my quarter, and they all describe 
a rogue so like thee that I protest thou wilt 
suffer for it. Nay, the rogue called himself Flea- 
Flint tool 

Flea, Ouns I what shall we do, sir? 

LieuL Upon my word, this is no jesting business. 

Fer. 'Sheart, over-reached thus ! 

Lieut You must e'en think of over-reaching 
him again. Tou must first think of stopping the 
clamour of the bumpkins ; that 's your first point 
of securi^. 

Flea. But, Lieutenant, how should we do't? 
Faith, you must try your wits, and stick to us. 

LieuL I knew you would venture so far 'twould 
come to my turn to fetch you off at last, rogues. 

Flea. Why^ sir, my man and his both shall 
swear Baggou borrowed a buff coat of them. 
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ImmL Lei him be gone first, and then you maj 
aafllung. One of 70a go, tell the bumpkins 
I wm. aeafdiing for the n^e ; Uie rest go with me 
to Biggoo. \ExU Fe^et-Fakm. 

BmjL This is his qoarter. 

Uad^ This f Knock ! It seems to be the best 
iMNise r th' town. [Knocks, 

Maid. Who would you speak with 1 [Within. 

LiemL \Vith Monsieur Baggoo. 

Maid, Sir, he gave us strict charge to let nobody 
qpeak with him. 

Lind, But I must and will speak idth him. 

Maid, Indeed, sir, he char;g^ na, upon pain of 
his di^eaaure, not to disturb him. 

Lieut Pain of his dispkasuref What an im^ 
pudent rogue 's this ! Show us, show us I 

[Ragooit is discoversd in a taffaid bed, wUh a 
backy hrmui^ aaid head-piece an. 
How now !-^what ! in taffiita curtains 1 The im^ 
pudent r<^e makes me lan^ You rascal) 
Baggou ! Look, in his head-piece, too ! 

Bag, Who de devel disturb met You dam 
whore, you know vat me do to you last night I .. 

LieuL Why, what was that you did to her last 
night 1 

Bag. Begar, me lie with her at three motion, as 
de musketier shoot off his gun-^make ready, pre- 
sent, and give fire. 

Lieut. 0' my word, that's good disdpUne ! 

Bag. Begar, she sidl make ready for you, if you 
will present and give fire. 

Lieut. But how came it that I had not this good 
quarter I 

Bag. Because me knew me should make a de 
quarter but one night; and so, begar, me make a de 
best use of my time, as all the whole varle do too. 
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liefiU, But what a rogue art thou ! Why dost 
thou lie in such a bed in thy arms % 

Bag. For two gran reason, sir. First, because 
my French louse sail go great way about before 
he come to de dean sheet ; next, because a de dam 
English flea shall not bite a my sweet French 
hoaj, 

Lieui. Well, maid, go down ; I must speak with 
him. [Exit Maid. 

Bag. Yat you have wid me. Lieutenant 1 

LieuL Faith, out of my love I would save thee 
bom handng. 

Bag. Hang I For vat 1 Begar, hang me if me 
deserve, so you hang all dat deserve a de han^. 
Begar, dat is de whole troop — Lieutenant and all! 

Lieui. Here you plunder in one shape, and there 
in another — sometimes, like Flea-Flint, in buff; 
sometimes like yourself, — ^that here is all the 
coontrY come in with such horrid complaints. 
Nay, they say you ravish women too ! 

Mag. Lieutenant, begar, me never ravish but one 
old woman, and she give me five shilling for my 
pain. 

Lieui Nay, here is worse than all that ; my Cap- 
tain has intelligence youVe a dangerous man, and 
hold correspondence with the enemy. 

Bag. Me sail be hang. Lieutenant, if you tink 
•a 

Lieui. Nay, 'tis so ; I have orders to search you. 
Put that in his pocket, and pull it out again. 

[Aside. 

Bag. Ah, begar, me have no long life oefore 
me be hang I 

Sum. On, sir ! are you good at that ? He was 
going to convey letters out on 's pocket. 

Bag. Begar, he lie. Lieutenant; me have no 

M 
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m Me if me cm write an 
Dir kxiiwek be de H^vev to me, begar ! 



I 



^S m Jl mad fmUs c Utter aid amd an engine. 
l3a!t% m ktber. Tirutmin t» and an engine. 



LkmL Ok poK need wA write and read if you 
baE«« caia. Ill lie banged if tbis be not the key 
«f Ib ikwU i be writat to tbe enemy with. 

Xa^ fite make a de Frencb pie, and make a 
^gamfiBFetedediib; dat be all! 

Lets aecL Tbe case is ^ain; he sent 
ifidJE^KCsce in cbancteis of pasta This very 
wiQ ba^ bim. BM lefs read tbe ktter. 
J&iy. Be^ar, me have mo leltn ! De devil send it 
IT pocket! 

\Bmisy ^MoBsieiir Ba^on, in hope that 
tbis poor diagiiise of a Fr^cb cook yon 

wiB $bi>w a ricb &itb* 

fill. Tat be mean by €ut I B^arymehavenofiut! 

himL \Rtmds) ^ And when yon have delivered 

«p yv«r troop u> n% tbe Pariiament will own you 

sft TCWRelC and gire yon tbe respects due to your 

grmi a»i bonoonble fumhr." 

Rm^. IVrd, me bare no bonooiaUey nor family 



FMik. Tbe case is plain ; yon are of some great 
fimiilr. 

Ea^ lieatenant* me confess me come of de 
King of France kitchin, of de honourable family 
of de Turnspit. Bi^:ar, me tell you true, dere be 
all my ^umly, and my honourable toa 

Bwrn. Oh, sir, *tis a very cunning fellow. My 
Captain sends word he used to be conversant with 
the KoundheadS) and pray with tiiem. 
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Bag. The devil take a me, me never pray iu 
my life ! Me swear altogedra in de King of France 
kitchin! 

lAetU. I love yoa so well that I'd be loth to 
hang you, monsieur ; therefore I'm content to let 
you 'scape. But be sure you be not taken. 

Bag, Begar, den hang a moi, for my arse vill 
no go very far* 

lAeuL Well, pray be gone, and say you found 
a Mend. 

Bag. Grad a bless you, Lieutenant. Yen me come 
in France, zoun, me vill so pray for you ! 

Flea. And yet you say you never prayed in 
your life. 

Bag. Begar, me tank Gad me never have occa- 
sion to pray till just now. Adieu, adieu^a 

Who send me dat dam lettra in my pocket ? 

[Exit. 

Lieui. Well, now we must keep the bumpkins 
here till he is gone, and then give 'em orders to 
search the countries for him. 

Bum. And that will whidle them as well as 
if you had given them their money again. [Exeunt 

Enter Governor, Captain Holdforth, Mr. 
Tell-TrotS, and Captain Tubtext. 

Hold. In truth, drinking is a harmless recrea- 
tion so we proceed not to drunkenness. 

Tvh. Pray, how far forth may we proceed in 
drink ? for I would take no more than is fit to be 
taken with a safe conscience. 

Tdl. Why, Captain Tubtext, if thy belly were 
as large as thy conscience, by that computation 
the great tun at Heidelberg would be just thy 
morning's draught. 

Tub. Here is old Tom Tell-Troth ! ha, ha, ha ! 
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Hold. In truth, if he were not very faithful, we 
should never away with his boldness. 

Tub. Well said, Captain Holdforth ! But to the 
question : How far may we proceed in drink 1 

Gov, As far as the innocent recreation of knock- 
ing one another down with cushions come to. It 
is the exercise of our superior officers. 

Hold. I have observed, indeed, they do three 
things together : they drink, then practise pulpit 
faces 

Tell. To cheat the people with ! 

Tfib. Ha, ha, ha ! In truth, you hit so home ! 

Hold. And the third is tlurowing of cushions. 
The practising and dissembling of holy looks is of 
great use and design. 

Tub. And drinking and throwing cushions a 
great refreshment to the body. 

Gov. As, for example. [Throws a aishion. 

Hold. Ha, ha, ha! I have seen our grandee 
throw a cushion at the man with the great thumb, 
and say, " Colonel, wilt thou be a cobbler again 1" 

[Throws a cushion. 

All Ha, ha, ha ! 

Tub, Come, here 's to you. Governor ! you. Co- 
lonel Goldsmith, with a conscience as dirty as a 
blacksmith, will you sell thimbles again ) 

[Throws a cushion. 

All Ha, ha, ha ! 

Hold. Noble Colonel, wilt thou brew ale again ? 

[Throws a cushion. 
What an everlasting cheat is reformation and fiJse 
doctrine 1 It has raised us from cobblers to com- 
manders. 

Tub, There is no other way to raise rebellion 
but by religion. 
All Ha, ha, ha ! 
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Gov, I never knew the use of religion before. 

Tvb, The women tickle like trouts at it. Ha, 
ha, ha ! [All laugh, 

TeU. I believe the country will find it so, for I 
hear of twenty wench^ with child. 

Chv. In truth, I wonder at the witchcraft of 
it ; for, notwithstanding the people have been bit 
through the chine-bone with it, yet, for all that, be- 
fore the old wound is healed, they are ready to run 
after the lanthom of new lights again. Ha, ha, ha ! 

TdL Well, sirs, since you are in such an in- 
genious way of confessing, tell me one thing. Do 
not you wish your garrison a-fire, so you were at 
home with all the wealth you've got % 

Tub* Thought 's free. But talk no more of that ; 
these are both treacherous rogues; I dare not 
trust 'em. 

Tdh Well, you are merry, sirs ; but faith, be 
plain, sirs. What says my seeming saint that 
drinks by the conscience ? Dost not wish thyself 
at home, wallowing in thy plunder ? 

Hold. You might find a better name for it. 
Hark in your ear! we are all such treacherous 
rogues, we dare not trust one another, but we'll 
talk in private. 

Gov, But our contribution women will come in 
anon. 

Hold, Ha, ha, ha! In truth, they edify as one 
would have 'em. 

Tdl, Well, now, you ought to be serious, and 
consider the enemy 's approaching. 

Tvb, In truth, a good occasion to fetch in all 
the goods and chattels of the country, upon pre- 
tence of securing them, and so make conditions 
with the enemy to march away with them. I see 
we shall be rascals to the last gasp. 
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Hold. And so we shall have provisions for a 
long siege. 

Gov. ril make your siege short enough. 

[Eocit GrOVERNOR and one Captain. 

Ttih. You are faithful ; they are rogues. Read 
that, and tell me whether you will undertake or 
no. [Gives Tell-Troth a Idter, and eodt. 

Tell How very good ! Is 't possible ? This is 
a greater rogae ki L own natulan the devil's 
invention can make him. He would not only be- 
tray his trust, but deliver up all the rest of the 
garrison to mercy, conditionally that he may have 
all their wealth, and safe convoy to his own house. 
I need lay no plot ; 'tis done to my hand. I love 
the King well ; yet my own ends are mingled, be- 
cause I have a mistress among 'em, and cannot 
have her but by servmg the King. And I believe 
most men have their reasons for their loyalty as 
well as I ; so that, good king, wheresoe'er you see 
me, trust to yourself. Yet I will do something. 
What if I betrayed this rogue and his letter to 
the Governor, to secure myself? But then, if 
they have a mind to dehver up the garrison, 'twill 
make 'em shy of me. I find I have a hard task 
on't. 

Enter GtOVERNOR. 

Gov. O, Tell-Troth, I came to ask thee a ques- 
tion ; and what thinkst thou ] 

Tell. Troth, I know not. 

Gov. To know whether thou lov'st me truly or 
no. 

Tell If you be serious, I could be angry with 
you for raising such a doubt. To show you that 
I love you (I do not say your cause, but you), read 
there. Look you, one of your Captain Eogues 
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- gave me that letter ; and the other gave me a 
whisper to tJie same purpose, too. 

G<n'. Is't poBsiblel What's to be done with 
these villaina 1 

Tell. Something must be done ; they 'II betray 
you else. 

Gm. I tliank thy honesty ; I find it so. 

Tell. Shall I speak boldly ) Serve 'em in their 
own kind. 

Oov. In troth, I had it in my head before to he- 
tray 'em, for the rogues are rich. 

Tell. Come ! let not you and I be shy of one 
another. Do it yet ! 

Gov. Art thou in earnest ? 

Tell. By my life ; and 1 will put you in a way, 
too. 

Gov. Let 's in, and consider how. Had we best 
secure 'em 1 

Tell. No. First command their two companies 
out, then draw 'em into several parties, and then 
with your own company disarm 'em, and so clap 
them up and their officers ; then show 'em the 
reason (this letter). When that's done, send the 
letter to the Parliament, and writ« how you have 
secured 'em ; wluch will so ingratiate you with 
them that you'll never be suspected for betray- 
ing on 't yourself. 

Gov. My worthy friend, shall I faU on my knees 
and worship thee t 

Tell. Let's be wise, and about our business. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter Cornet and two Troopers. 
Cor. Where have you been, sirsl 
1 Troop. Why, we have been to take Flea- 
Flint. My captain is resolved to hang him. 
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Car, For what? 

2 Troop, For plundering, and so forth. But 
the rogue has intelligence of it, and is gone ; but 
he is in as bad a case as Eaggou, for we must 
send hue and cry after him. [Exeunt. 

Enter Kaggou. 

Bag. Ah, jan povera de moi 1 my arse can no 
carry me from de' danger of de hang a de moi ; 
and yet me have spur two such great hole in his 
rib dat you may creep quite trow him. Me must 
go change mine coat and mine hat ; begar, me sail 
be known by dat ! Vat come here now ] 

Enter Frenchman with a Show. 

What come ? 

French. Come ! who see my fine shite, my rare 
shite 1 Who see my fine shite, my rare shite ? 

Bag. Monsieur, where you go wid your shite 1 

French. To de Bristol Fair, monsieur. 

Bag. Dis Frenchman look as if he will be hang. 
Begar, me vill put ia de sheat of de hang upon 
him ! Monsieur, begar me have de very fine shite 
too, and it vill come de Bristol Fair too. It be de 
great vender of de varle ; it be de great fat droma- 
dory. You hear of dat ? 

French. Wee, wee ] all de varle know de fat 
dromadory. 

Bag. Begar, you and me vill join partiner in de 
Fair, because you be my countryman. 

French. Ay, monsieur, and tank you too. 

Bag. We vill give out in de bill of de two 
famous Frenchman ; one inventra de show of all 
trade, and de oder make a de invent of de fat dro- 
madory. 

French. Monsieur, wid all my heart ! 
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Bag. Veij good. You sail go take a de best 
house in de town. Dere be two piece, two jacoby 
for jou;' get some vera good dinner. You sail 
take a my coat and de hat, and leave your show 
wid me, for my waggon will come wid my dro- 
madory presan. 

French. I had good luck to light o' this French- 
man. [Aside. 

Bag. Begar, me have betra luck to light o' dis 
Frenchman! So, help me wid your wastcoat — 
vera good. So, now, make all de haste in de 
yarle. Adieu, adieu ! [Exit Frenchman. 

So now, begar, me be very SMe ! But how de 
devil sail me show mine shite 1 Begar, me forget 
to ask vat language all de puppet in de show 
speak. Parla Francois^ Monsieur Puppey ? Omeda. 
Aha ! very good ! 

Enier Constables. 

1 Con. Sure we shall catch this fellow at last, 
for we hear of him everywhere. 

2 Con. Ay, his two sleeves stuffed, and his 
French hat edged with ribbons, wiU discover him. 

Bag. Diable, dere be de constable and Mr. Hue- 
Cry come to catch a me. — ^Who see my shite, 
my rare shite, my fine shite 1 Begar, me sail shite 
myself indeed ! 

1 C&n. What a pox does he mean ] 

2 Con. He would have you see his show. 

1 Con. Come, faith, let us. You, fellow, come, 
let's see your show ! 

Bag. How sail me do now? Begar, me must 
show it as weU as me can. 

2 Con. Sirrah, did not you see a Frenchman 
pass by? 

Rag. Frenchman ? Vat have he upon him 1 
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1 Con, Why, he has a greasy coat with the 
sleeves staffed out. 

Rag. A pox take him ! Begar, he rob me just 
now of two piece — all me have in de varle ! Dat 
make a me cry, 

2 Con, O rogue, rascal ! — alas to-day ! Give hima 
crown, churchwarden ; we are at the parish charge. 

1 Con. Come, do not cry, poor fellow; let's 
see thy shite. There's a crown for theet 

Bag. A Grad bless you ! Here be de brave shite 
of de varle ! — here be de King of Spain play on de 
bagpipe to his Privy Council Dat 's a very good 
jest. Den dere be de King of Solomon ; he give 
judgment upon de wise child. Dere is de first 
act. Now, put on your hat, and look upon all de 
lady. [Plays and dngs. 

"Jam more cum povera bla cum povera. 
Jam, jam, jam, jam tomba nette. 
Jam, jang tombe nette equbla." 

Now, here be de Queen of Swiveland. She sit in 
great majesty; her leg hang over de chair, vera 
mil of temptation — ^make your chops watrisL Vera 
good jest. Den dere^ be de whore of Babylon ; 
she make great love to de May-pole in de Stran. 
Second act. 

" Jam more cum povera," etc. 

[Flays and sings. 

Dere be de King of Denmarks and Norvay learning 
to juggle of de Bishop of Munsera. Dat 's a very 
good jest. Dere be de silent ministra ; Jie meike 
a de long preach in de play-house. Dere is^ tre 
act ; dat is all. 

2 Con. I thought your plays had always had 
five acts ? 
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Bag. Dey be de great puppet have five act ; de 
little puppet have but tre. Yill you go catch dis 
dam dog for me^ and get a my money for me agen, 
my two jacoby 1 Begar^ me be undone if yeu no 
catcb dis dam dog for me I 

1 Con. We'll away. We'll have him, I war- 
rant thee ! [Exeunt. 

Bag. Begar, me be very fine sheat, if it vill hold 
out. But hold a — ^vat if dey catch my coat ? Be- 
gar, den dey vill hang a my coat. But dam dog 
vill confess me have his show, den. Begar, me sail 
be hang wid mine coat. Begar, me viU put away 
mine show I 

Enter Flei-Flint, with Hue and Cry after him. 

Who de devil is dat 1 

Flea. A pox on 't ! I must be robbing alone, and 
without my Lieutenant's advice. I must be care- 
ful, or suffer for it The rogues follow me with 
hue and cry ; I am not able to go farther ; I must 
change my clothes. How now — ^what fellow's 
this ? 'Sheart, would I could persuade him out of 
his show, and take my cloak for it ! 

Ba^. Begar, would me could persuade him to 
take my show, and give me de cloak for dat ! 

FUa. Come hither, honest fellow. 

Bag. Devil, it is Elea-Flint I Ah, me be povera 
de moy ; begar, me be half-hang already. Me vill 
no speak French, begar, den he vill know me ; me 
vill belch Dutch at him. YaWy min heer. 

Flea. Come hither, honest man. What 's that 1 
— ^a show? 

Bag. Yaw J mm heer. Begar, me vill slit my 
mouth from one ear to de odra to speak good 
Dutch ; and den when ine speak French, begar, 



Lis 



» vol sw^ is ^ acHL Doe s a Ten good trick 

Fm. FiiW.wft Am lentl^diowt 

tanr. Begv; diB Datch make me 

w9fTf time me cry Yaw, 

«p a pidde hening with it. 

r^m. JLn iskw a Dttdmi I 

rm. rk^ i^ mm di meigr Imads go JFesim r 
Mimf. T^miit^ ^ia all se aj i Bqgar, me have 




JHtAK. 3j9 wm it mtdir Imads f» wed Laneeman f 
Mimf. Jdk iiMs it Hm/k J}Mk lamder goe weston 



^ML Xisr.k wrWwlial Dutch it will, for I 
Bm. I'3t mmbm ««# wmmiir tUijpan can hdder 



I^itji ypv^ wr. tier nO im kmmdnd gilder hahen. 

F'^mL. Hios's ^«& iMMiid: that's too much. I 
wvxilc I itdhi h at aar rate ! 

Sjt'i^ R>:r&r. i»f«vr £nr ! toq sail have it. 

/'J^ Wih thoa take fire pound I 

JU(/L Xi»Tif ick: kk mjJbm de show myself, 
and kk BULkes dat lwtt«r as dis» and dat's better 
IB dat. and dat s better as all, begott. 

Flf^ I hear *em ccming: Here's ten pound 
fiw thee, and Fll gire thee my doak to boot, 
and hat. 

.filler IVfe W mr show and my cxp. Me tank 
TOO. Lanivman. So. dis dam rogue never do no 
good in all his life b^ore ; and me hope, begar, he 
viU be hang for dat : [EmL 

FletK Now, what shall I do ¥rith this show, for 
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I cannot show it 1 Why, if anybody would see it, 
I must say it 's locked up, the key is gone before 
to Bristol Fair; that's all I have for't. 

Enter Constables, looUngf<yr Flea-Flint. 

4 Con. Come, sirs, we shall have him at last. 

3 Con, Stay, sirs — ^what fellow's this ? Who are 
you, sirl 

FUa. A poor man, master, going with my show 
to the Fair, to get a penny ; and a rogue has robbed 
me of all I have, almost ten pound ! 

4 Con. damned rogue ! Had he not a gray 
cloak and hat ) 

Flea. Ay (wicked villain !), the same, master. 

3 Con. It 's the same rogue we are looking for ; 
we shall have him i' th' Fan:, I warrant you. Let 's 
away ! [Exeunt Constables. 

Flea. This rogue thinks himself so safe now, and 
he'll be hanged sure enough if they catch him. 

Enter the first Constables with him tluit had Ra.g- 

Gou's dothes. 

1 Con. Look you, there's the notorious rogue 
with the show. Take him ! 

FUa. What would you have with me, gentle- 
men! 

French, Begar, me vill have my show from you ! 

Flea, Pox take you and your show ! A damned 
rogue that had it has robbed me of ten pound 
and my hat and cloak. 

1 Con. Come, these are both rogues ; bring 'em 
away! 

1 Wakh Hold ! it will do us no good to have 
them hanged ; what if we plunder them, as they 
use to do us ) 

Con. *Tis a very good notion. Do you hear] 
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We are to aak 70a a qaestioiL Will yon be 
luuged <»r be pfamdered t 

^0CL m be banned before I part with my 
money. 

3 WatdL Tben let's bang him; we can take 
hk mooCT wbim be is dead. 

Cm. "nmi do yoa hang bim. 

Emkr BciiPKiXy fossing cufer the stage. 

1 WML Xol I ; I know not how to bang him. 

:} ITifcL TEolb, bang him yonnel^ if yon 11 
haw him baMcd. 

iML Dtart kar, biother Bompkint 111 give 
ckee aft inprl, and hang due ftUow. 

[OosraABLB edb to the Bumpkin. 

AaifL It k M* worth iridle for (me, but 111 
ial» awk apiece to hang yon aH 

OfliL Ha^g yim» laacal! Come, there, foil on, 
boTSs a»d fiiihj him. [nmder FlkAtFlint. 

Flea. Pkaj 3rv«» gmtkmen, gire me some money 
j^ain to Hear my diaig^a home. 

Cm. TbcK V a crown for thee, and farewell ! 

[riiaaf all Imt Bumpkin. 

BwmtfL Hey day ! thk will prore a Teiy wonder, 
Tfattt IbraapHn dioidd soldier j^undet. 



Act t.-^Scexs l 



Emkr a Jc^xxx, Sertaxt, mmi a Padttkr at one 
^<vr, amd Raggou ai amoAer. 

SffT. Joiner, make haste, and set your t'other 
|v>$4 up: and paints, f^tdi your colours, your 
|y>^ as)d pipkitts^ and paint th^ poet in the mean- 
iin>i\ h mu$s be despatched befixe the people are 
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PaitU. My things are all ready, sir, at the neict 
house. We can scarce see to work yet. 

8erv. And be hanged, then ! Go, get some ale to 
clear your eyesight; Til warrant you'll see the 
bottom of the pot well enough without daylight. 

Jain. Make what haste you can ; I'll bring my 
post as soon as you'll be ready to paint it. [^ExlL 

Paint. I'd laugh at that, i'faith ! But, friend, 
idiat noise was uds all night % I think the watch 
was seaiching for somebody. 

Serv. Ay, ay ; hark, you may hear 'em searching 
stilL Why, it seems 'tis a kind of outlandish 
Frenchman that they look for ; he has a gray hat 
and a gray cloak. But come, let us mind our 
business, and make haste. [Exeunt. 

Bag. Dat be ma Dey slander a moy ; me be 
no outlandish Frenchman — ^begar, me be a French 
Frenchman ! Hark, dey come ! Vat sail me do ? 
Begar, me vill stand for de odra post till de dam 
bumpkin be gona A pox take 'em ! — de devil 
could not hue and cry me so close. How sail 
me do to be like a dat post) Hark, dey come 
now! 

[Raggou gets wpon the post, cmd sits in the pos- 
twre of the other post. 

Enter Constable and Watch. 

Con. Pox o' this outlandish French fellow for 
n^e ! — ^I 'm as dry as a dog. 

1 JFatch. So we are all; let's go and knock 
'em up at an alehouse, and eat and drink a little. 

2 W'atch. With all our hearts. 

Enter Painter. 

Honest painter, canst tell where we may have a 
little ale ] 



oS you 11 
joa may toast 

French- 



Wat€H. 

hcTCyand 

slips 

wamii dip away 

Awn. 
do! 

mtkinL 

! Sinah, 

iTof logaes ; 

ff fw serre me 

TL ^Bwk al ymmr wndow& 

~Zhnmi^ :im wmiom ^tl kim MS he sioops, 

?ami TTii^ Jim. ^uoBL^witi^mt. yam luLTe broke 

3L J jt:!^ ^S&MC^ TL iiiwylni to Toor master. 

Sml £ ml 3rr aiuivbv 3w . IH ait CBdnre it ; 111 

Hr ^^f^r^^g;^ L ir^2B5ii»*^«r 3t «HK me^ [Exit, 

J^/. A i«:x OS TWDt . — ii^ — idu mine fiice 

^v:i£ iQ^ 2SIL ^«msL Xi^ de coast be dear, me 

vol ^1^ a Af fiMS ti M^rnvkn ■ Jack Famter and 

xri . ijT }«f^3sc SsK >fr 3i» Aar lA dis town for moy. 




Zifi»r JccsXK not itf j«C 

of£«» te iooKti^: me SHi be de post 
A >:x dtdbs: 

'Hf iitmdf wpfor apod again, 
W^T. bi9w BOW t — ^wbat a devil ! another 
p«st. and noiie cl' my wvitk I 'Sheait^ do yoa emr 
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Eloy two men at once) I'll not be used thus ; I'll 
e paid for my work, and then let the devil set up 
your posts. [Exit, 

Bag. So, now^ be^, me vill take de coat of de 
Jack Paintra, and de post of de Jack Joiner, den 
no man will suspect a moy. {Offers to lift the post. 
Diable, it is too much heavy for moy ; begar, me 
betra be hang den have all dis dam ioiner sit upon 
me. Diable ! and vould me vere m bed wid all 
de king of France army. Begar, me vould fain see 
vat dam English bumpkin, Mr. Hue-cry, come fetch 
me fix>m dem. \EziL 

Enter Servant, Painter, and Joiner. 

jSferr. Why, what a foolish fellow art thou to be 
so angry ! I employed no joiner but thyself. 

Join. 'Sheart, there were two carved posts up, 
and Fm sure I brought the third. 

Serv. Thou art mad, and so is this fool too. To 
complain of throwing stones at thee, when we 
have ne'er a prentice, nor none within six doors 
of us! 

Paint. Fm sure my pipkin's broke, and my head 
too ; pr^look here I 

Serv. miy, what's here ) Here's a broken pipkin 
indeed, but where's the three carved posts ? 

Join. There were two stood up when I came to 
the house, and I set the third down here. Ouns ! 
my post and my tools and all's gone ! 

Serv. I believe you are both drunk. 

Paint. Heart, man, I painted the post that stood 
there. 

Join. Well, and heart, man, I brought the 
t'other, an' you call it heart man ; and all's gone, 
yon see. 

N 
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SarwL Mt sMtoiw go look after joor thiDgs, and 

MB. OHi 4^ TOUT vork. 
P^imL Jjeti'i 20 search f^w tins fellow that stole 

od§ ha^ [Exeunt. 

Emigr Tell-Tsoih a«/ DoL. 

r^£L Oh, Dol, iTre hear t Pat her off till your 
fiiend eome as h^ore joii pretended, and say 
yoaH many vhen the gairinn is delivered up. 

IMl, The lieutenant and Ccniet are very eager 
to hare it despatdied, that they may have tiie 
iMmej I fHomised ; and then they are resolved to 
langh me to death. 

Teil. Well, but yon know it will be our turn to 
laogh at them, if aO be right you have told me. 

Dot, Upcm my Hfe, I haye been £Bitlifnl in all 
pmnts : and I find I shall take pride in doing good 
since I haye prospered so well in serving you. 

TelL Your reward shall answer your service. I 
must to the Captain, and giye him an account of 
all I undertook, which will meet his expectation. 

Dd. Let me alone to manage my undertakings. 

Enter Captain and Lieutenant. 

TtU. Here's the Captain. Be you gone, theiie- 
fore 'y I would not be seen with you till I make 
him acquainted with everything. [Exeunt. 

Lieut. But pray, sir, why are you thus severe 
now, to banish the flint-flayers 1 

Capt The King's honour and interest is so 
abus'd with these scandalous fellows that I'm re- 
solv'd to cashier 'em. 

Enter Tell-Troth. 

Oh, friend Tell-Troth ! Look you, Lieutenant, my 
opinion seldom fails me. 
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TeU. So yoa had some dispute, then, concerning 
me) Look yon, sir, it's now in my power to do 
more than ere I hop*d for. You have a foot com- 
panyl 

Caj^. Yes; they are now marching into the 
quarter. Lieutenant, see they march fair, and do 
no wrong. [Exit Lieutenant. 

Tdl. Kead that! Upon my life there is but 
three companies, and two of 'em are disarmed 
and prisoners, officers and all. I laid no plot to 
do it I found 'em all ready to betray one an- 
other to get the wealth ; the manner how, here- 
after. The governor has commissioned me to 
make his conditions, which must be a convoy, 
with all his wealth, to his own home. The 
country bring in their plate and goods to secure 
'em from your party, and hell make conditions 
with you to march away with them and so cheat 
the people (precious ro^es!), besides what they 
preach the women oiit of. 

(7ap/. That must not be, for the King has intelli- 
gence that they have great treasure there. 

Tdl. Does he know how they came by it ] 

CapL Yes, very well ; with the cheat of preach- 
ing; I mean tub-preaching and lectures. The 
lectures your wives read you never awed you so. 

Tdl. But faith, sir, give him his conditions ! 

CapL I'll storm it first 

Tdl. I intend not to have you keep conditions 
when you have made 'em. 

CapL That's base ! I scorn that ; my honour is 
lit stake. 

Tdl. What I for breaking articles with a rebel 1 
Had it been a £Edr enemy, I grant you. Suppose 
you storm it, and be beaten off 1 The King would 
give you little thanks for the punctilio of your 
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own prirate honour. Let your lieutenant do it ; 
the captain may with his honour break the con- 
ditions that his lieutenant makes. 

Capi, I mav approve of that; I would not have 
my own hand appear against me. But I am glad 
to see you thus earnest for the King. Sure you 
have some design) 

Tell. By my troth, I have, but so small a one 
it is not worth this labour; you shall know it, for 
yon must assist me. 

CaoL With all faithfuhiess. 

TdL Gome, then, let's sign articles ! So, march 
and take possession. [Exeunt. 

EtUer Baggou like an old woman, 

JSo^. Me Till make a me nose of wax like de 
old woman, and vill go to Madame Dol and tell 
her me come from Monsieur Baggou. Vera ^ood ! 
And if she Till b^ his pardon of de Capitam, he 
rill come and many her, although her shild be 
bom wid a shait, and back, and breast too ; for, 
begar, me find in my conscience me had betra 
marry a dam whore din be hang. [Exit 

£mUr Tkll-Troth, Captain, Lieutenant, 
CoRXiT, ^c, wHk Ike GoYZKSOB. prisoner. 

TdL Now, sir, are yon satisfied in my fEuth ? 

CapL I am so; and I have found you a worthy 
persc«L Command me to anything. 

TdL Then 111 make yon meny till I go about 
mr d«sj^ CM>lain Tubtezt, that got the two 
:$i$ter$ with child, is now in bed with them eating 
a ;$ack posset ; and that we may both shame and 
iri^ht Vnu thm are bears i'th' town, and oUier 
s2k>w^ thai aie goms to Bristol Fair. Now, TU^ 
s^^Knk to the beanrara to muile a bear, and turn 
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him loose into the room, and I'll bring you where 
you shall see the sight. 

Gajpt. Content, for I am a great lover of sports. 
Let not the shows go away, for I mean to celebrate 
Dol's wedding. 

lAmL That's kindly dona You'll need no 
other sport than to see Dol rant and tear when 
she finds she has married a girL 

Capt But the sport will be when you and the 
Comet receive your fifty pound a-piece you told 
me o£ 

lAeut, Yes, faith, we shall have it sure enough. 

Capt Yes ; for 'tis deposited in my hands. 

Cor, Never was jade so deeply in love ; but the 
jest is, the girl has made conditions with Dol to 
put on a mask when she is marr3ring, for her face 
is so bad she cannot away with it. 

Capt Give all the troop favours; let 'em de- 
spatch, and bring them in to the baiting of the 
sack posset, and let the country be summoned in ! 

\Exeunt 

[TuBTEXT ard his Sisters are discovered in bed 
eating a sack posset. 

Enter Captain, Lieutenant, Cornet, and 
Ferret-Farm, above. 

Tnb. Here is this spoonful in remembrance of 
our sweet sister's precious fruit she goes with. 

[He puts a spoonfut in each of their moitths. 

1 Sister. My tender and most shame-faced 
thanks be returned you. 

Tub. Now, here is to the maiden-fruits of this 
our weeping sister. Wipe your tears. If they 
were cavaliering burthens you went with, your 
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mj oikpring, 
Bspcsis 3iic ix Toor T»gnrtK^ be aflBOiedy will be 

Ox^ Waac A ^mnTd vogps ii HdB ! 

I SiSkor. WxT^ (heiL it attms we idigioiis lambs 

ptar waA one jaotker withoot mnifig t 
Can Wai <pf«r anck hbafhanoas rogaes and 
whansi ? I iremMe fie Imr 'cb. Lei in the bear 



1 Smbt. Hoe is to this oar sweet comforting 



2 Saoer. I an o f «jy|y e d to hear that religious 
hmhn BLiT p£ij, aiBl jct not sin. 

\PiU ikar ^^otms in his numth. 



Two. Wbas V hoe I — a bev ! Men^^ apon us ! 

^^ Helis he^ he^ h^ ! 

Tv^ Shift io€ joun^res^ swert sislerB. 

O^ 2^ow bear ! now saint ! 

UiuL Halloo, saint !— halloo, bear ! Ill hold 
a 

Cor, Hundred pound of the bear ! — thou boy bear ! 

Lieui, A hundred pound of die saint! So, now, 
take otiT your bear. 

/Vr. Bt my £uth, we must stave and tail him 
off fi>r aught I see. Captain. I have been at many 
a bear-btiiting, but never at a saint-bear-baiting 
b^oie. lExU Beak, etc. 

CapL Xow, sir, is your name Tubtezt 1 

TuIk Yea! 

Caj4. And do you think ywir two whores lure 
with child with two babes of grace I • 

Jm6. Yea, foul mouth I 

Caj>i, VThat an audacious rogue is this ! And 
dost thou really believe thyself m sueh a degree of 
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perfection that thou canst not sin, and so need no 
repentance ) 

Tiib. Yea, sure, we are past repentance. 

Copt. Thou damn'd villain, I believe thee. 
Blasphemous rogue ! how many poor souls hast 
thou deluded 1 Sirrah, it were just to make thee 
marry these two women, and then hang thee for 
having two wives I 

Ent^ Ferret-Farm. 

Fer, Sir, our wedding folks are coming, and are 
so merry and so pleas'd that, if their joy continue, 
the example will make us all marry. 

Enter Biddy as bridegrooniy Tell-Troth in her 
hand dressed in Dol's clothes, and Dol in other 
dothes^ and Saggou dressed like an old woman 
with a muffler. 

Look you ! here they are, pleased as you see ! 

Dol. Now stand you here till I beg your pardon 
of my Captain. 

But. By your leave. Captain, I have made bold 
to espouse your old handmaid, DoL And give us 
leave to laugh, for faith my Lieutenant and Comet 
has cheated her. Captain, for they have matched 
her to a girL I am a very girl ; and yet I have 
not wron^d you, for I told you before I could not 
get your children. 

Tell. And we laugh to think how we have 
cheated you; for though you cannot get my 
children, if I can get yours we shall do well 
enough. 

BS. Lord, what's thati — that is not Dol's 
voice! 

Dol. Y'are i'th' right; it is not DoFs voice, nor 
Dol that has married you — keep the money. Cap- 
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^iL I jaL mam umk t««. and am well assor'd 

J4k Ta. iaia. I win lad pan- water at ererj 
r% viK KDKBijWr he would have gone 
1 -iL fBiWi ±r ymr mi a lfiihfd f Bat yon cried 
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3m, 3^ : ^«c Fm adiamed that I lost so much 
r. ix- Fm sue ihom woold'st ha' had me, 
irmx h a mt A , 
T^ CaoK. be Bot tiaabled ; I pass by alL 
Jk£ I iFi^ ^ifeee for thy confidence ; give me thy 
B^ mj fife. Fm Toy honest ; out I hare 
kat ^ laiaA ado u> keep myself so as ever poor 
w«xi:a. f ^' wodd had. 

* V. fite I hope, Biddy, yoa and I shall not lose 
«7ar Jik!\::2iiittaiKe f 

SiA. If HT husband will have it so, I cannot 
kip iL Bm I hope he has more wit than ever to 
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let me see you again ; if you have not, husband, in 
good faith, at your own peril 

Teil. I'U have wit enough ; fear not ! 

ErUer Ferret-Farm. 

Fer. Sir, here's the country gentlemen come. 
CapL Pray, let 'em come in ! 

Enter Country Gentlemen. 

Gentlemen, 'tis not unknown how publicly you 
have appeared against your Prince, and how secure 
you thought yourselves under the protection of 
these hypocrites. But, to show you what rogues 
they are, all the wealth that you brought hither to 
be secured from us, they would have made con- 
ditions to have marched away with, and so cheated 
the whole country ! Look you, there 's their arti- 
cles ! — ^there 's reformation for you ! 

1 Gent. We are deceived indeed in them — to 
have used us thus i 

Capt. You must own, gentlemen, that all the 
wealth that 's here is justly forfeited to the King. 

2 Gent. We grant it, worthy Captain, and our 
lives to boot. 

Capt. Although the wealth that 's here be great, 
and the King^s wants require it, yet, to show that 
he had rather have his subjects' hearts than money, 
he has commissioned me to return every man U^ 
own again. 

1 Gent. Sir, this gracious act of the King, and 
your readiness to perform it, shall turn us all faith- 
ful subjects to the extent of our lives and fortunes. 

Capt. Now, you deserve his mercy. 

Dot. Sir, will you grant me a request 1 Poor 
Baggou has sent me word, if I can beg his pardon 
of you, he'll marry me. 
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CapL Dol, you have been instrumentjal to our 
friend Tell-Troth ; I must grant you anything. 

Dol, Then pray, sir, let's make a little sport 
with hiuL Who do you think that old woman is 1 

Capt I know not. 

Dok Tis Baggou himself. Pray, fright him a 
little before you seal his pardon. 

Capt What a devil has he done to his face ? 

DoL I know not. I believe he has clapt wax 
upon 't. 

Capt Now, good woman, what would'ftt thou 
have? 

Bag, Me come in de crowd, in hope to see a 
soldier hang. It would be great satisfaction to de 
country, truly. 

Capt Well, good woman^ where dost thou 
dwell? 

Rag, Begar, me have no dwell ; vat sail me say 
to him ? — I live at Bristol town's end, an't please 
your worship. 

Capt But, woman, if thou would'st tell me 
where to find a plundering Frenchman called 
Eaggou, the country should hang him with all my 
heart; for that's a notorious rogue, and he shall 
be hanged if he live above ground 1 

Eag, Begar, he serve a me vera well to hang 
me ! Vat a devil make a me coftie here? Dis be 
my vit ! A pox on mine French vit ! [Aside, 

Capt Woman, find out that rascal for me. Here 
is ten shillings in earnest ; and when thou takest 
him I '11 make it ten pound. 
I Rag, But will your worship secure me that I 
shall have no harm if I find him? 

Capt Ay, upon my honour, before all this com- 
pany, thou shsdt have no harm. 

Rag, Bear witness, gentlemen. Now give me ten 
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pound, for, begar, me be de man ; me be Monsieur 



All. How ! Monsieur Eaggou ! 

Hag. Wie, mafoy, ha, ha ! Me have aheat a my 
capitain of ten pound, and save a my life too ! 
Dere Im de French vit ! Begar, me honour my vit 
very much for dat ! 

CapL Call the Marshal. Take him, and hang 
him upon the next tree. 

Bag. Hang a moyi Did not yon before vitness 
engage your honour dat me sail have no harm 1 
Begar, you vill do me great deal wrong if you hang 
me now I 

Capt, I promised, indeed, that the old woman 
should have no harm ; but Eaggou shall certainly 
be hanged. 

Sag. Aha I dere be a dam English trick vill 
hang a Frenchman ! But hold, hold ! if you hang 
Raggou, how can you save de old woman I Dere be 
law case for you ! Let me have fair play for my life. 

Capt. Take the old woman's garments and lay 
them up Bafe, and then they have no harm ; then 
my honour is clear, and here is Raggou fairly to 



Marsh, Come, come away ! 'Tis a plwn ease ; 
you must hang for'L 

Dot. Why were you such a fool as to come 
hither) 

Bag. For love of yon, you dam whore, you ! 

Dd. Why would you betray yourself for ten 
pound H 

Bag. Dat be my cunning. De hangman sail 
have de ten pound because he sail no hurt a me 
when he hang me ! But, Capitain, begar you can 
no hang me m justice ; for de old woman is Rag- 
gou, and Raggou is de old woman, and de devil 
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Come, here is your fortune for you. I' faith, 'tis 
croBS I Thou ai*t to be married. 

Betff. Den dere be your halter again, and me 
tank you. 

Capt. Come, take your beloved wife, and strike 
a match. 

Bag. Den let her take me, and de devil in heU 
give her good of me ! 

Capt Then you have my pardon, and all is welL 

Enter Ferret-Farm. 

Fer. Sir, here are two of Queen Elizabeth's tilters, 
going to Bristol Fair, desire to dance before you. 
Capt With all my heart Call 'em in ! 

A dance of two hobby-horses in armour ^ and a jig. 

You have done well. Where's my mani Give 
'em half a piece. You have done prettily indeed. 
Lieutenant, cashier the flint-flayers. As for these 
hypocrites, I '11 keep them prisoners till the King 
dispose of 'em, which will be but too mercifully, 
I'm sure. 

Cor, I suppose, (Jovemor, the Parliament will 
reward you with some Bishops' lands for being so 
honourably pulled by the ears out of your gar- 
rison? 

Capt. Come, upbraid 'em not ; I hate that. To- 
morrow, sirs, summon in the country, and every 
man shall have his right. 

AIL God bless the King, and all his good 
soldiers ! 

Capt You see. Lieutenant, how with good usage 
the people return to their loyalty. I know you 
are a brave fellow ; but you have been to blame in 
the country, and that dis-serves your Prince more 
than your courage can recompense. 
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[Ejoaint omnes. 



EPILOGUE. 

PROLoauES and epilogues should something say, 

In order to the excusing of a play; , 

But things to the purpose being laid aside, 

We shoot at random at least six bows wide, — 

Speaking of this or that, of sea or land, 

Of any matter but the thing in hand. 

If men with such faults poets do commence, 

I may put in with my impertinence. 

And though my dull Muse cannot make y' a feast, 

I'd fain be thought a poet at the least. 

I find I am one ; I can prove it plain, 

Both by my empty purse and shallow brain. 

Fve other symptomsij^. confirm it too ; 

Fve great and self-opnceit of all I do. 

I have my little cullies, too, T th' town, 

Both to aidmire my works and lend a crown. 

My poet's day I mortgage to some citt. 

At least six months before my play is writ ; 

And on that day away your poet runs. 

Knowing full well in shoals come all his duns. 

K these things make me not a perfect poet. 

He that has better title let him show it. 
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Langbaine says: ''This play was brought tippn the stage, 
and publisht after the author's decease. The Prologue 
was writ by Mr. Durfey, the Epilogue by Jo. Heyns the 
comedian, and both spoken by the latter. I know not how 
this play succeeded in the theatre ; but I am confident had 
the author been alive to have grac'd it with Am action, it 
could not have fidl'd of applause. This Mr. Durfey has 
observed in the beginning of his Prologue : — 

** * Ye scribbling fops ! — Cry mercy, if I wrong ye. 

But, without doubt, there must be some among ye ; — 

Know that fam'd Lacy, ornament o' th' stage, 

That standard of true comedy in our age. 

Wrote this new play : 

And if it takes not, all that we can say on't 

Is, we've his fiddle, not Ms hands to play on't.' " 

Geneste remarks : " This is a posthumous comedy by Lacy. 
It was acted at Dorset Garden. " He speaks disparagingly 
of the play, and ends with ''Lacy's mends should have 
buried his fiddle with him. " 

Jo. Haines or Hayns, who spoke the Prologue, and who 
wrote and spoke the Epilogue, was an actor in great repute. 
His life was a roving, and consequently a varied one, and he 
constantly aimed, but very freq^uently fell far short of his 
mark, at carrying out the comedian, or rather buffoon, ofi'the 
stage as well as on it. An account of him will be found in 
the prefatory memoir to Tom Killigrew's Dramatic Works 
in the present series ; but as more immediately in connection 
with the author of the present volume, it may be well to 
notice the following incident here. On the dissolution of 
the play-house in Hatton Grarden (1672), Hayns obtained an 
engagement at Drury Lane, "at which time the Rehearsal, 
wnt by His Grace the Duke of Buckingham, was to be acted. 
The famous Lacy, whose part was that of Bays, unseason- 
ably falls sick of the gout, and consequently is incapable of 
appearing on the theatre. Hayns is looked upon as the fittest 

Con to supply the place of the distemper'd, his Grace 
self being pleased to instruct him in the nature of the 
part» and Mr. Lacy, by his Grace's command, took no small 
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paiiiB iu teaching it him ; nor did Lacy gain less reputation 
D^ this his suffntgan and schollar than if he had acted it 
himself. So well did Hayns perform it, that the £arl of 
R[oche8ter]i Lord B[rouncker ?], Sir Charles S[edley], and 
•eTeral of the most ingenious men, ever after held him 
in great esteem, which increased more and more with his 
roiiTeraation."* 

The dialogue of the present comedy is indued with no 
ineoosiderable amount of wit, and the characters are well 
dnwii — more especially those of the hero, and of the un- 
fvinoiplfd Sir Marmadnke Seldin and his daughters twain. 

* Li^^fflkt kHfammu Oowtedkm, Jo. Haynt. Lond. 1701. 8vo. 



PROLOGUE. 

WrUkn by Thomas Durfey, Gent Spoken by J, 

Haynes, Com. 

Ye scribbling fops ! — Cry mercy, if I wrong ye, 
But, without doubt, there must be some among 

ye;— 
Know that famed Lacy, ornament o* the stage. 
That standard of true comedy in our age, 
Wrote this new play ; 

And if it takes not, all that we can say on 't 
Is, we have his fiddle, not his hands to play on 't. 
Against our interest he, to do you right. 
Your foes the poets has abused to-night, 
And made us like rude birds our nest besh — te. 
We know. 
If you would write us plays, they'd lose their 

ends. 
Rind parties still would make your pains amends ; 
For there's no fop but has a world of friends. 
Who will like city whigs help one another, 
And every noisy fool cry up his brother. 
No more, then, rack for prologue or for song ; 
Such trifles to dull quality belong. 
Nor lampoon ladies that your virtues trust. 
That bask in the hot MalFs pulvillio dust ; 
Whose low-hung fringes, with attractive arts. 
Sweep heaps of straws *mongst crowds of lovers' 

hearts. 
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no. 1.7HBV BL aic i&as «ts a psadnL 

1. .sf««K rmaacr «. teaut fiwd aege, 
Bar njc n srriw:: sni ^ «» |«eifle rai meiii^ 



Sivuf nic^ :3ac Jct 'wk Vcr to hunt for g^oiy 
Svsf amus^ I3s£ itiOL jm •&€■ tlie town before 



^1 -vnnnec ^Wi^ 5fr vii» cmU sttiid their rage, 
Smat "sus^ wLa. OnmisBuik iHoodswoidB engage t 
I iKurr julT sex. ivse^cR ihe next age ; 
FrriaisK iiivwvB«as4B«L that guard your lives, 
Liki iM>MT inBfflBirniBin to then- knires. 
n lus h •fmsfCaiK ?' j«. Ptan* dnes the writer, 
Jtf i3ni!» «k £st BMC ofdii. «r the fighter f 
Wx ii> ■foiwiifii wBEK with £mct drmed : 
Birt zj' V AKfini o'lk' hcKTs a cursed jest, — 
A ift.T-^ ii wioca ir^nr ^wwaid Iw^ miscarnes. 
N.v I3» TLiKiL Vec^rt' lo lie- sack at Paris, 
Wiif?v- 'wt fajL whie what the Frmch king intends, 
Ai»d ??^'C3L a »WB in letseR to our friaids. 
Ai^-cLfT iac»-cTWoef>« wif must own ; 
Tben-'s ina&T a iwl is hr a hnllet known, 
Th^ cow paaaNi icr a wit of h^ renown. 
The pn:<if of sten^^ Be? hid in safety here. 
Bat when the sknll is btc^ the bnins appear. 
Ah, sirs, if too to the rvqgh wars should follow, 
How manr pates^ fike mine, would be found 

hoDow'? 
Faith. th«i, take mj adrice, rtidc to Apollo ; 
Write, and be stodKNis in dramatic rales ; 
For shoold oor poets sound your shjJlow skulls, 
Yon were ondone for wits, and we fcft fools. 
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Act I. — Scene i. 
ErUer Laton, Bowman, and Aimwell. 

La, Dear Bowman, well met ! Aimwell, thy 
servaDt ! 

Bow. Oh, Mr. Laton, I was told you were in a 
gay humour last night, — ^good company, and very 
witty. 

La, An easy thing for any man to be witty, or 
a wit at my rate ; for we that make the greatest 
bustle, the loudest noise, and are rudest to the 
women, are called wits. 

Bow. Then you conclude rudeness and ill-man- 
ners to be the ingredients of wit? I see thou 
understand'st some wit. 

La, Yes, the wit of this age I do ; for to be 
witty now is to be more troublesome in a play- 
house than a butcher at a bear garden. That's wit 
to tear women's clothes and linen off in the house ; 
that's wit to see plays for nothing, — one act in the 
pit, another in a box, and a third in the gallery, — 
that's wit And lastly, to cheat your hackney- 
coachman, link-boy, and your whore, and give 'em 
nothing — oh, that's mighty wit I 

Aim. Hang 'em, those are sherks, not wits! 
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Aim. 'Tis strange his brother should trust him 
in that low condition. 

Bow. 'Tis so ; but to encourage liim to be juat, 
he has left him a thousand pounds a year for his 
life. 

La. For all that, they that bid most Bhall have 

Bmp. He haa two daughters of his own, indeed. 
What his love to them may tempt him to I know 
not; but this men say of Itim, — he is the devil in 
his anger, and in his temper the moat airy, jocose, 
and civil gentleman in the world. 

Aim. So much for him, now for ourselves. How 
design ye tbe day] 

La. My business is to visit the famous Norfolk 
knight, Sir Hercules Buffoon. They say he is come 
tB town. 

Bow. I am glad to hear it, for he is a man of 
great divertisement. 

La. To most men he is a pleasant creature. 
His ambition is to be a wit, hut he wants materials. 
All the tools he has towards it is lying ; and that 
he does so well, that 'tis hard to know when he 
lies and when lie does not. 

Aim. I have business with him ; let us all go. 

Boio. Faith, let us call on my Lord Armiuger, 
for he loves such divertisement. 

La. With all my soul, for I value him above all 
mankind. 

Aim- He deserves it, sir, for he has all points of 
honour in him to perfection. 

Bow. I am not the least of his admirers, and so 
let's go wait upon him. [Exeunt. 
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daughterd of each parish. But say, Mariana, re- 
solve you to ohey 1 

Mar, Sir, on my knees, I beg I may retire from 
the mischiefs I foresee. Your honour and my 
cousins' ruin are at stake, and must be lost. I'll 
beg some heavenly guide to direct me where virtue 
dwells. 

Sd, That's where no mankind inhabits. Virtue 
is a meagre, starved old woman, that lives in a 
cellar on the alms of a parish; and that's the 
best preferment virtue ever purchased. 

Fid, And will you be one of those virtuous old 
women, sister ? 

Mar, Yes, and from my heart I wish you were 
so too. 

Fid, Thank you, sister; but I hope 'tis time 
enough to think of virtue when one's teeth are 
out. To be a virtuous young woman and a vir- 
tuous old woman too is too much. I think 'tis 
fair, father, for a young woman to resolve to be 
virtuous when she's old. 

Mar, Would you not be virtuous whilst you're 
young, sister ? 

Fid. Yes, dear sister ; but one would not make 
it their business. If it come, 'tis welcome ; if not, 
by my troth, I'll not break my heart about it. 

Sel, Thou art my own child, by heaven ! For 
thee, Mariana, though thou art the treasure of my 
heart, I'll tear thee from it, for it must be torn, 
thou art so firmly rooted ; but henceforth I'll hate 
thee for thy disobedience. Therefore, be gone ! 

Mar, 'Tis the only thing my soul desires ; for I 
had rather be the offspring of a monster than the 
child of him who means such horrid wrongs to 
those that trust them. 

Sd, 'Sdeath, her saucy zeal has made her impu- 
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dent! You fanatic devil, dare you talk to me 
thus and not shake and tremble ) Has virtae be- 
reft thee of modesty and manners ? A corse upon 
the errors of the age, when children grow precisely 
obstinate ! The dfunned i^orant caU that virtue. 

Fid. Prithee consider, sister, virtue cannot main- 
tain thee ; and when once 'tis known a hand- 
some woman is in want, then, as the poet worthily 
says, the powerful guinea cannot be withstood. 
Pray you, sir, let me but have her one hour. 111 
make her sensible what destruction virtue brings 
to womankind. But, pray you, tell her how great 
she shall be ; I fancy an honourable title may pre- 
vail with a tender conscienca 

Sel, She shall be sure of the highest, or, if sub- 
jects can arrive at greater dignities, we will still 
fly higher. 

Fid, But hark you, father, what shall I be all 
this whHe I This tempting honour has kindled 
such a fire in me that I'm ready to break out into 
dignities, and cannot be quenched till I'm refined 
and purified fit for empire. There's noble pride 
for you, father ! 

Sel, My own spirit dictates to thine, and makes 
our hearts strike time and thought together. 

Fid, Sister, look here. Farewell conscience ! for 
greatness' sake I'd make no scruple to poison my 
very father. 

Sel, How! howl 

Fid. If you stood betwixt me and honour, 
father. 

Sel, Oh, my genius ! my own dear genius ! 

Mar, Was ever thing so very young so very 
wicked? Thou should'st ha' ta'en thy leave of 
heaven fairly, and not suffered the society of devils 
to have entered thee so soon. 
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Fid. Alack, father, she'll preach anon ! I dare 
swear a great pew in a fanatic church is her rum 
uUra. She has no honourable pride in her ; she 
is not of our family. 

Ma/r, From my soul I wish I were not. 

Sd. That shall be granted, never doubt. The 
thing I doat on more than heaven proves my 
greatest hell. Thy virtue makes thee thy own 
angel and my devil 

Mar, Well, TU go where nothing of religion is 
professed, and there, perhaps, may be no wicked- 
ness ; for heathens, sure, have no sins of your mon- 
strous growth. 

Fid. I had rather be a rich and honourable 
monster than a virtuous beggar, sister. 

Sd, Is greatness, then, a monstrous sin ? That's 
like those malicious brutes who call coaches hell- 
carts because they go afoot ; so you think wealth 
monstrous because you are a beggar. That ever 
we should bring our children up to be religious 1 
It only teaches them to rebel against their Prince 
and parents. Then Dame Nature, that cunning 
jilt, commands and orders us to doat on them, 
when they return nothing but ingratitude. Would 
nature had let that subtle knack alone, for 'tis the 
chiefest curse that mankind has, loving and pro- 
viding for our brats. Come, minion, I'll provide 
for you ; for, by the life that's lent me, if within 
this hour you comply not, I'll ease your troubled 
mind with this 

Fid. Let me, father, but have her to my cham- 
ber ; if I do not charm her to obedience, and, like 
a twig, bend and supple her fit for all your projects, 
then disown me too. 

Sd, Thy words come from thee with an angel's 
voice. 
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Mar. A devil's or ft-peacock's rather. 

Fid. Tou bray like an ass, lady, and may come 
into the concert What harmonious music would 
a peacock, a devil, and an ass make ) The peacock 
should chaunt the treble, the ass should bray the 
tenor, and the devil should roar the bass. And to 
these add but a sow-gelder, and say they are come 
out of France, and they would pass for the best 
music in Christendom. Come, foolish sister ; come, 
angry father; I'll confute your she lay elder, never 
fear me ! [Exeunt, 

Enter Sir Hercules Buffoon and Alderman 
Buffoon ai different doors. 

Aid. Jilj worthy nephew. Sir Hercules Buffoon, 
I rejoice heartily to see you at London ! And pray 
you, sir, what news does the country afford ? 

Her. Why, all the news in the country is that 
there's no news at London. 

Aid. What ! and the Gktzette bawling in the 
streets twice a week 1 

Her. Burn the Gazette ! we know what news 
there's in't before it comes out. There's my 
lady's little dog, with liver-coloured spots ; then a 
horse stolen or strayed, fourteen hands high, they 
that can bring tidings of him shall be well re- 
warded. Then there's the old stop-gap ditto ; and 
these are for ever and ever the news of the Gazette, 
m be better informed in the country at a thatched 
alehouse, where the gentry meet twice a week to 
communicate news. 

Aid. But prithee, nephew, tell me what news 
i'th' country? 

Her. They say for certain that London and 
Westminster are grown so godly that in a whole 
week there's scarce a cuckold made. 
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Aid. You found not that in the Gazette, I 
hope) 

Her. A pox on the Gazette ! They have got a 
trick now to expound it, and they make as many 
false interpretations as thou makest, uncle, when 
thou expound'st a chapter to thy family. 

Aid. You are always jerking at the Scriptures, 
and profaning the silent Ministers ; those are your 
commonplaces. They say, now, you take delight 
to be thought an Atheist and a Wit, forsooth. 

Her. I confess Td rather be thought an Atheist 
than not a Wit. 

Aid. They go together, indeed; impossible to 
part those two sins. 

Her. They are as inseparable, I confess, as 
matrimony; an Atheist and a Wit are incorporated, 
and like man and wife become one flesh. 

Aid. Or rather, grafted or inoculated into Bel- 
zebub, and so become one devil. 

Her. The truth is, they are linked together like 
sausages. 

Aid. Ay, and they will fry together like saus- 
ages one day. 

Her. In hell, thou meanest 1 They never value 
that, man, for they that believe nothing fear 
nothing. 

Aid. Then you are counted the most notorious 
liar of all Norfolk, which is a shame and dishonour 
to the family of the Buffoons. 

Her. Thou fool I 'tis the only useful virtue be- 
lon^g to a great family, and I am prouder of it, 
uncle, than thou art of thy great Bible with huge 
silver clasps. 

Aid. A worthy virtue, indeed, when a liar's 
counted worse than a thief. 

Her. Y* are a rascal, uncle ; lying is one of the 

p 
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HVenl sciences, and is the eminent'st profession 
in ibe worid bait poetry. 

Aid. A poet, indeed, is an excellent yoke-fellow 
ior a bar ; the devil could not ha' matched them 
Srtt*r. 

Htr, A City Presbyter and a silenced Minister 
^*^ Wtter matched by half. 

Aii, Tbott'rt a wicked fellow ! Sure, there is 
ntie jiMffvC deli|At in being a Wit, or else men 
wvcU srTw Tentare to be dunned for % as they 

3fi. A man would venture anything to be a 
iBcle. — to have men honour and admire them, 
itti <TT. Tkei^ goes a Wit ! — ^That gentleman's a 
Wis. Ok. tlwie s more gloiy in that than in being 

.^^ I beiieve I myself am a better Wit than 
tkf- Krat of them. I can repeat all Hopkins and 
S^nrniTs fKahns by role ; and that's more than any 
Wis ni Euriaiid can bng of 

H'T'. Ha : ha ! what a thing has this fool found 
Hti iiw wit : Why, mhat the devil has wit to do 

.{iiL ]$ay. sir. I have got a hundred thousand 
i^«uiAs^ by my wit : that's the substantial part. 
V»-<tr onie ib^y Wits ! their pockets are always 
jit> e«u>CT a» thw head& Money is wit, purchasing 
i«^ wroT rastii^ is wit ; when they come to that, 
I".^ iZiv^w 'rto to be Wits, — ^not before, I assure you. 
1^1^ wtetv>> yxMir son f I mean to make a prentice 

.'C T.rwx 

^ff I BMB to make a Wit of him. 

.« '/. Urst make a {^entice of him, and then he 
i> cxjkhSed iwc wit« or any honourable title in the 
w-:rji I wvnld bind him prentice because I 
w,a;^: 3ui^ him saved. 
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HiT. Saved ? I was a prentice myself, and I do 
not find I am like to be saved, for 1 learnt all my 
lying there. The first thing my master taught me 
was never to speak truth to a* customer ; and is 
that the way to be saved ? 

AM, That is not lying, nephew, 'tis but the 
mystery of our professions ; and for advantage of 
trade we all hold fraud to be a little lawful. 

Enter Esquire Buffoon. 

Her, Oh, here come? your heir and mine ! — This 
is yoqr uncle, sirrah. 

Squ, Sirrah % Sir, if you were twenty fathers, I 
write myself Esquire. 

Aid. Well said, boy ! T commend thee. 

Squ, Are you my reverend rich uncle, Alderman 
Buffoon ? 

Aid. Yes, sir. 

Squ, I hope you'll excuse my father's rudeness 
for calling me sirrah ; really, I am ashamed of 
him, — a poor country Knight, void of manners. I 
understand, uncle, you will make me your heir 1 

Aid. If you behave yourself like a Buffoon, I'll 
make you my heir. 

Squ. Then pray you, uncle, pray to God to bless 
ma You are obliged indeed, sir, for I have not 
asked my father's blessing these seven years. 

Aid. And if good times come, I'll make you a 
Lord. 

Squ. Then I shall be the first Buffoon that ever 
was a Lord. 

Her, Not by a hundred ! There have been, there 
are, and will for ever be Lord Buffoons. We are 
an ancienter family than the La-Fools. We came 
in VQXii William of Normandy, and the French 
Buffoons came out of the Irish Buffoons by a 
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Aid, Nephew, I admire thy parts. Til home 
and make thy entertainment to the dignity of the 
Buffoons, for I am more than proud that I spring 
from the loins of King Pippin. 

[Exit Alderman. 

Squ, Uncle, we will most dutifully be with you 
forthwith. — X must see the players, father, for I 
have tokens to deliver to one of them from two 
country ladies. 

Her. Prithee, Ned, which of the players is 't 1 

Squ, 'Tis he that acts Drawcansir.* The ladies 
are damnably in love with him for killing whole 
armies, horse and foot. One of 'em said she would 
give a hundred pound to be with child by him of 
a young Drawcansir. 

Her. Then he must get the other lady with child 
of a young army, for the young Drawcansir to 
cpnquer. But prithee, Ned, who are the ladies ? 
I'll warrant 'em both whipsters. 

Squ. Like enough, for one is my sister, and 
the other my mother, i' faith. 

Her. You damned rogue, to betray your mother 
and sister ! 

Squ. Betray ! if that be all, they have been be- 
trayed long since. Come away, father ! 

Her. A plaguey witty dog this. [Exeunt. 

* The extravagant language put by Dryden, in his Conquest 
of Grenada (16!^), into the mouth of Almanzor, his hero, 
caused the Duke of Buokingham to ridicule that character, as 
Dlnawcansir, in his burlesque, the RehearsaL Almanzor was 
originaUy played by Hart, one of the favoured lovers of the 
Countess of Castlemaine (Pepys, 7th April 1668) and other 
ladles of quality. It is understood that NeU Gwyn, for whom 
he oitertained a passion, was elevated from the position of an 
orange-girl to that of an actress by him and Lacy. 
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Act II.— ScEio: i. 

Enter Guardian. — Mariana and Fidelia 

meet him. 

SeL Now, my Fidelia, how hast thou prospered ^ 
I know thou hast vigorously pressed her to obey, 
for thou art all duty. 

Fid. Not I, indeed ! this is your dutiful daugh- 
ter, sir ] 

SeL Is it possible] What charms, what fire 
didst thou use to thaw that frozen virtue in her, 
that common enemy to all honour and preferment h 

Fid. I have made her more in love with great- 
ness than e'er she was with virtue. Come, Lady 
Convert, down o' your knees and crave patdon for 
your stiffnecked rebellion, or out you turn to yoiir 
old tattered granum, Groody Virtue. 

Mar. Sir, I beg your pardon for all my disobedi- 
ence, and tender my duty to whatever yOu com- 
mand, and think it virtue in me to obey you. 

Set. I am overcharged, and want room to enter- 
tain the joy thy dear compliance brings. But 
now to our business. You two shall pass for my 
two nieces, and, in short, enjoy their fortunes. 

Fid. Well, sir, if we must pass for these great 
fortunes, how will you dispose of the real ones 1 

SeL They must be despatched ! Let me see, 
We'll have 'em 

Fid. Murdered. Come, out with it, father ! 

SeL That's too harsh a word for thy tender ear, 
is it not, my jewel 1 

Mar. Indeed it startles me ; pray ye, give it a 
milder name ; the word murder is enough to 
daunt a young beginner. 
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Fid, Fie, thou hast no mettle in thee. Think of 
honour ; that will fright all bugbears that awe the 
simple conscience. 

Seh rd give the world to have thee steeled and 
wrought to her hard temper. 

Mar, I would not have 'em murdered, but they 
may be desired to take a jouniey into the other 
\forld. 

Sel, There . can be no offence in that ; a tender 
zealot may allow of murder clad in such mild 
words. 

Fid, A pretty equivocation the devil has helped 
us to to embolden us to murder. 

Sel, Throw by your fears, or I'll throw by your 
lives. Bloody words suit best with bloody deeds, 
therefore Til have no other phrase but murder ;, 
startle that dares ! 

Mar, Murder be it, then. Now I consider, 
sister, 'tis very foolish to scruple at the word when 
we so freely consent to the deed. 

Fid, Father, I must laugh a little. To tell you 
true, this cunning baggage has but dissembled 
virtue all this while, on purpose to discover your 
inclinations. 

Sd, Mine is to murder 'em, without the least 
fright or start of conscience; but if that were 
feigned virtue thou managed'st with such saint-like 
xeal, by heaven I shall honour thee as the metro- 
politan hypocrite of all thy sex. 

Mar, And, sir, to show you how little I value 
virtue, their deaths already are contrived, and my 
faithful servant has undertaken it. 

Sd. How, how, mj' dear child, how ? 

Mar. Thus, sir. My good, honest maid has a 
lover to whom she is contracted, and, being a sea- 
man, .has already hired a ship to, spirit them away 



miSty ikt Tif»yt\k of Norwrnj, where Uiey shall never 
be iiwa or heard oC 
Hbe wiMst of men ooold not ha' thought of 
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Sfk, And aU this mdy dooef Let mankind 
af^er t2i« never deal in mischief When there is a 
week i&e devil cannot manage, a zealous woman 
re ihe hoBoar of it. I have prepared for 
*. Biy jeweL the brave Lord Arminger, — a man 
:&dk: has ih> $tain to blast his better parts, but has 
a ^TT>$xal £ime that all the world may see through. 

F*i. Then I &k1 I most provide my own fool. 

Sft. TVhi art meny still. I have already rich 
fcv;s«fet$ ^ent me by this Duke, that Marquis, the 
*.<h«rr EarL This Dochess for her kinsman writes, 
rh*: Cv»cnte«i for her brother, — will all send gifts. 
I Cv* no« re«-ive 'em. nor they carry 'em away, for 
ir. ?r«i: ^eniile manner ereat Ministers of State take 

.V^r. Ay. sir. you have raised my spirits ; the 
thought 0^ honour makes murder seem a little 
orime, 

Sf J*. Av, there fix thv souL Think on the bless- 
ings that attend on greatness; then who would 
no: wade to the chin in blood f 

FaL To the knees, father, is deep enough, in 
conscience. 

iSe'^. You are not knoim to the world, so that 
you may pjiss for them securely; only the youngest, 
that came from the north, the world has got some 
hint of her country speech, which, if thou canst 
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imitate, we shall cozen the world, live in pleasure, 
and die in the bed of honour. 

Fid. No, father ; they that deal justly die in the 
bed of honour ; we that cheat and cozen can die 
imt in honour's truckle-bed. 

Sd. Well said, good Madam Hudibras ! Come, 
kt m cheerfully despatch this murder, and that 
settles iffi <mr fortunes. 

Mar. Onr haoids and hearts go all together. 

Set. This is the greatest satisfaction that ever 
yet my soul received. [Exmni. 



Scene ii. 

Enter Lord Arminger, Bowman, Aimwei.l, and 

Laton. 

Omnes. My Lord Arminger, your most humble 
servant ! 

Arm. I hope, gentlemen, you likewise think I 
am your^s. 

Let. We come to invite your lordship to the 
sight of an extraordinary new sort of fool. 

Ami. Not a finer than my Mr. Overwise, I 
hopel 

Jba. Your lordship's is a more affected fool ; he 
is for impossible projects, new words, and fine 
phrases. 

Arm. Oh, he hates a common phrase as he does 
a common woman. 

Bow. Then he is very impertinent. If he sees 
you kneeling, he will advise you how to pray ; at 
dinner, how to eat; in bed, how to behave yourself. 

Arm. Those things make him a fool ; he would 
not be one else. He has one worse fault than all 
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those — ^he will whisper you eternally, always buzz- 
ing in your ear like a iJncolnshire gnat 

Aim. But our fool makes lying one part of his 
talent ; 'tis Sir Hercules Buffoon. 

Arm, Oh, I liave heard of him; they say he has 
a magazine of confidence. 

B<nr. Nay, faith, 'tis impudence, and the greatest 
that e'er came out of Norfolk. 

Ann, Sir, there are Buffoons in other countries 
besides Norfolk. 

Bow. I grant you more than that, sir ; there are 
as worthy gentry in Norfolk as are in the world, 
and yet they may have a ridiculous Buffoon 
amongst them. 

Arm, Aimwell, methinks y' are very fine ! this 
dress is meant for love or war, a mistress or cam- 
paign. Oh, here comes my whispering fool. Over- 
wise, i' faith. 

Enter Overwise. 

Over, My royal Earl ! No, Earl is too common ; 
I will call thee my Royal Count. In thy haven I 
ride safe at anchor from the surprising cogboats, 
such as carry small burthens of sense ; I mean 
those whom men vulgarly call fops. 

La, Prithee, Mr. Overwise, what is a fop 1 

Over. A fop? 'Tis strange thou shouldst not 
know what a fop is, that art so great a one thyself. 
I will tell thee. A fop is the fruit of a foplin, as a 
Wit is the kernel of a witlin. 

Boiv. I have heard of a foplin b«t never of a 
witlin before. 

Arm. He has every day some ridiculous thing 
would please the most morose creature in the 
world. 

Ov^, Aimwell, thou art as gay as a tnti^,^a8> 
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glorious as a milk-pail on a May day. — ^That is all 
new, my Count. 

Arm, Thou art thyself every day new. 

Over, I am upon a project, my Royal Count, of 
obtaming a charter for the sober society of the 
professors of coffee ; and I would honour the Peers 
and gentry so far as to make 'em free of the com- 
pany. 

Arm. It must needs be a great honour to be 
free of Coffee-House Hall. 

Over, More hobour than to be free of the Vir- 
tuosos'. But why, my Gallantissimos, do you not 
address to the rich heiresses ? 

Arm, I declare the guardian has courted me ; 
but none must visit 'ein till some time be lexpired. 
The reason I know not. 

Over, My Count, why may not I address ] The 
ladies, p^haps, inay love a wise man before a 
handsonie man. 

La, Where shall we find him? Then let me 
put in ! perhaps they may love a peevish fellow 
that will beat 'em, before a civil man that will 
court 'em. I have a small miss that I use bar- 
baltously, and I date swear that she loves me the 
better for it. 

Aim, My lYench garniture, a pox on 'em, is not 
yet arrived froin Paris. 

Arm, The ladies will despise you if you have 
not all things French, for I suppose they are of the 
same sir and humour that quality is subject to — 
t^t is, to admire a French fan before an English 
gown. 

Bow. And a French dog before an English man. 

La. The men do worse; for they admire a French 
feather above an English Lordship, and a French 
tailor above an English father and mother. 
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Arm, I must say this for the ladies, — where there 
is one female fool to admire 'em, there are forty 
male. 

Over, Really, we are so fondly affected with the 
French that we shall in time send for Frenchmen 
to get our English children for us. 

Bow, But they say, my Lord, the youngest 
heiress, that was hred in the north, is the prettiest 
kind of creature; eyer}'thing she does or says 
becomes her. 

Arm, Yes ! and they say her northern speech 
is a great addition to her beauty, which is very 
strange ; but, being a child, it may the better 
become her. 

La, She has a Frenchwoman to wait on her, 
and she hates her mortally, and desires all people 
to help her to curse her home again. 

Over. Really they say she puts up a paper every 
Sunday to the parson in the pulpit, to desire the 
curses of the congregation against all French 
tailors and tirewomen. 

Bow. Then they say she plays at several sports, 
— as Rampscuttle, Clapperdepouch, and Come, 
mother, saw you my cock to-day ? These sports 
declare her a sweet, innocent creature. 

Arm. But you have forgot Sir Hercules Buffoon, 
gentlemen. Pray ye, let us go in search of him. 

Aim. My lord, we shall all wait upon your 
Lordship. 

Over. I will go in search of that strange sport 
called. Come, mother, saw you my cock to-day 1 so 
I take leave. 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha, ha ! [Exeunt. 



j 
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Scene hi. 

Enter Seldin, Seaman, and Maid. 

Sel, I understand, sir, that you have undertaken 
the disposing. of my two nieces 1 

Sea, I'll set them ashore where no mankind 
inhabits, where they must be starved to death or 
torn to pieces by wild bears. 

Sel. I honour thee because thou makest no 
scruple. 

Sea. That's for children to boggle and be fearful. 
I'll give you an honest and a just account of their 
murder, sir ; and in so doing I hope I shall dis- 
charge my duty with a good conscience. 

Sel. What a sweet minister of darkness has the 
devil sent me ! 

Lifd. He is my lover, sir, my honest lover. I 
have his heart as sure as my young ladies have 
mine. We two would commit more than murder 
to make them great. 

Sel. Your worthy faith shall be rewarded. 

Sea. 'Tis enough ! Come, call our foolish sea- 
mates, we must not lose our tide. Oh, here they 
come. 

Enter Mariana, Fidelia, Innocentia, and 

Belmaria. 

Sel. Alack,, my sweet and lovely nieces, why do 
ye weep? Such tears are too precious for so 
slight occasion; all ladies rejoice at going into 
France. 

Inn. I had rather gea to Yorkshire than to 
France. Now, good my honey nuncle, let us not 
gea to France^ but send me back to my naunt 
at York again. 



*w^«t Biece, 'tm for joor breeding 
I msmi j»^^«. Wfcr wc«p tob. mj lovely niece t 

-£^1 S;«rtfeTB^ ^rwiUes me/l know not what, 
]fli£ zr «i5C< mtt u> h t stt t k joa on my knees 

:v''- AJ»dL MT dfw jewek, it is by advice I 
jKifL K3»> FisBM-. Yoor fortunes are great, 
iv KT fkST to jeeyoTfrfiwation answerable. 
I ^-^i V ^*?wi<viKd by aU the world else. 

£«l1 BtCL pmd UKfte. why do yoa torn away 
««? 4^ serraM^ tbat have been with us from oar 
•tsmiQe** TWr wvoU be a oonfort to a& 

5(iL Bmkbw jw siydl have none but French- 
M^mci vK«i : vv« ■ never leant the language else. 

Jul Manx tW devikt kam French for me. 
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Sn. V<4i an* Mon a child than your sister ; and 
what «a» viiur dmun f 

/>3>'. Why. sir. I dreamt I was set ashore by a 
ii^aman in a cold countrv. aU frost and snow ; and 
I callrd i«ot« methought* to the wicked wretch that 
Mi c>r thrne-. but he like a cruel man ran from 
roe; and thei^ I perished, without one bird or 
beast of the civation by to pity me. 
S^7. I like not this. 

^ya. [J^rt U» S^L] Damn em, get 'em aboard ! 
and then no matter wh^t they dream. I hate 
l»eevish people that will i\ot be murdered quietly 
when tis their turn. Come, despatch 'em, sir! 

S^I. And what was vour d^e^un, you little fearful 
fix»l ? 
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Inn, Many, God help me, nuncle, I dreamed 
just sike ana grizely * man as that set me down in 
frost and snow, and ran away when he had done, 
and by and by there came three hujus bears, 
nuncle ; then I cried and screamed out, and God 
wait not ean kerson saul came to help me ; then 
I said. Good sweet honey bears, do not kill me, and 
yet the hard-hearted devils worried me all to bits, 
and left not ean morsel of me alive. 

Sd, Is it possible instinct should ^ve nature 
such hints of truths to come 1 — *Sdeath, what weep 
you fori 

Mar. To practise hypocrisy ; I may have occasion 
for 't. Besides, it is a kind of compliment to weep 
with them at parting. 

Fid, Come, sir, away with 'em ! I fear they will 
work upon your good nature too, and then all our 
hopes are cut off. 

Sd. Thou wert always my comforter, but now 
my counsellor. I'll see 'em aboard presently. 
Come, my dear nieces, throw your idle dreams 
behind you. I send you to the splendid court of 
France, where all good manners and civil breeding 
grow. 

Inn. We have better manners bith' half at York, 
that have we ; and one Yorkshire jig 's worth a 
thousand French dances, that it is. 

Bd. Dear uncle, let our sweet cousins go with 
us, that they may have the same education that is 
allotted for us. 

Set. Not for the world ; the town would report 
I bred my children at your charge, and so conclude 
I mean them part of your fortune. 

Sea. They consider nothing. — Come, sir, the tide 
serves, and go we must. 

* Frightful, ugly. — Yorksh. 
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Her. Bowman, Bowman ? by my life I honour 
and admire you to the superlative degree. You 
must needs be a swingeing liar. 

Bow. Why 80, m% 

Her. Sir, I have a honnd of your name, as 
arrant a cur as e'er came in field. When my dogs 
are hunting and at a fiiil, he is the first that opens ; 
but the devil a hound i' th' pack will believe him, 
for he ne'er spoke truth in s life. So, sir, if you 
be a true Bowman-*. — . 

Bow. Tm as arrant a cur as your dog Bowman ? 

Ber, Despise not my dog ; for aught you know, 
you may be both of a family. 

Ai^m. This is an insufferable fool indeed 1 

Her. You'll not be angry, I hope ; a hound is a 
gentleman's fellow in any ground in England. 

Arm. In any hunting ground in England, I 
grant you ; but we are men of no exceptions, nor 
you, I hope. 

Bow. Therefore, good Sir Hercules, let's have a 
swingeing lie, now ! 

Her. You are a very idle fool, sir ! 

Bow. What mean you by that 1 I am no fool, sir ! 

Her. Then there's a lie for you, and that's what 
you required. 

Arm. 'Tis a kind of a witty lie, too. 

Her. 'Tis so, my lord ; I have not spoke a word 
of truth to-day. I said I honoured and adm jred 
thee ; that's another lie, for the devil take me if I 
either honour or admire thee — indeed I see no- 
thing in thee to admire. 

Aim. Oh, sir, Mr. Bowman is a man of most 
accomplished parts. 

Her. He's an ill-natured fellow, then, for he 
keeps 'epi to himself. I believe his good parts and 
terra incognita will be found together. 

Q 
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Arm. This is great wit, Knight, but very severe. 

La, Come, Sir Hercules, be good-natured ! and 
let's have a 

Her. Lie; I know your meaning, to tell you 
truth, sir. This is none of my lying days. 

Aim. No ! Hast thou in the whole course of 
thy life any intervals of truth 1 

Her. Oh, sir, I'm an old man, and must think 
o' th' other world ; and therefore I'm allowed but 
three days a week to lie. 

Bow. Prithee, Knight, who allows thee 1 

Her. Our parson. I was forced to give him a 
bull calf to allow me them ; I'd been excommuni- 
cated else. 

La. But prithee. Knight, what dost thou do the 
other four days ? 

Jiow. He looks like an ass, I believe, when he 
speaks truth. 

Her. V faith, so I do ; it is very childish, and 
therefore I hate it. However, of those days I'm 
very godly, and go to church. 

Arm. How 1 to church, man 1 Dost thou think 
there's another world for thee 1 

Her. Yes, faith, do I — such a one as it is ; but 
those days I go to church I would not speak a lie 
for the world's wealth. 

Aim. That day thou goest to church, I dare 
swear, thou speakest truth. 

Enter Esquire Buffoon. 

Squ. You say right, gentlemen. I have been 
his son these eighteen years, and he has ne'er been 
at church since I was bom. 

Her. You impudent son of a whore you ! 

Arm. Oh, fie, Sir Hercules, who is this you call 
son of a whore ? 
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Her, My own son of a whore ; whose should he be 1 

Arm, Nay, if he be the son of a whore, he ought 
to be thine. 

Squ, Grentlemen, Fm not ashamed to own it ; I 
am my father's own son of a whore, upon my credit ! 

Arm. Bowman, the son is a finer fool than the 
father. 

Squ. Yet my mother's virtuous enough, if it were 
not for 

Aim, What, what ] Prithee out with it ! 

Smi. Oh, sir, she will lie most shamefully ; that 
is, she would lie as a man would have her. 

Her, By my life, the boy's i' th' right ; my wife 
will lie with any man in England. 

Bow. Do you own her to be so common, sir ? 

Her. No ; I mean she will tell a lie with any 
man in England. Why, the devil would not lie 
with her carnally, for she's as ugly as she's old. 
A man with all his neighing youth about him 
would not touch her with a pair of tongs. 

Squ. She has not had a tooth in her head these 
thirty years, nor capable of man these forty. 

Her. The boy's i' th' right ; the jade's as lean as 
a luke olive, and as dry as a mummy, — a skeleton 
fit only to read lectures on. 

Bow. But, Squire, if your mother has not been 
capable of man these forty years, how came you 
to be but eighteen 1 

Sqa. I am none of her son, man. I'm but a by- 
blow my father got of a cinder woman one night 
a-serenading ; so that you cannot properly call me 
the son of a whore, but the son of a serenade. 

Aim. Hark you, sir ! are not you a damned 
eternal lying rascal 1 

Her. Ay, by my life, is he; but I cannot be 
angry, he lies so impudently. 
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Squ, Oh, dear sir, now you compliment. I 
assure you, gentlemen, my father is the cock liar 
of all Norfolk. 

Her, My son, i' faith ! Besides, he is full of in- 
vention, and for that cause I mean to bind him 
prentice to a poet 

Omnes, Prentice to a poet ? This is more than 
ridiculous. 

Her, Yes ; and my reason is, if he should prove 
dull, as 'tis many a poet*s case, yet they cannot 
deny him to be a poet, because he has served his 
time for't Besides, as he is a poet, he sees plays 
for nothing, and that's considerable. 

Bow. And must he needs be a poet when he has 
served his time ? Faith, bind him 4)rentice to a 
lord ; by the same rule he'll be a lord when he's out 
of his time. 

Her, Now you joke. Yes indeed must he ; but, 
iwlly, do you know ever a poet that wants a 
prentice ] 

jirm. Pray you, gentlemen, manage these fools ; 
'tw01 be worth while. 

Aim, Sir, I know a rare poet, but he'll have two 
Imndred pounds with a prentice. 

Her, I stand not upon that ; but I'm for one of. 
the primest of 'em, one of those that swinges the 
Gods about. 

Squ. No, father, I had rather be prentice to a 
comic poet ; that's witty company. Some of your 
heroic poets, they say, write rarely well, yet are 
the heaviest, dull, insipid animals over a glass of 
wine in nature. 

Her, Ay, and some of 'em will filch and steal 
out o'th' old plays, and cry down the authors 
when they've done. 

SgiL They have no more invention than there is 
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in the head of a soused mackerel. Now they've 
tamed cobblers ; they vamp and mend old plays. 

Her, Or rather turned tinkers, who stop one 
hole and make ten ; so they mend one fault and 
make twenty. 

Squ, But, gentlemen, am I to serve li seven 
years' prenticeship? 

Aim, No, sir, but five. *Tis with a poet as with 
a red or fallow deer ; the fifth year he is a stag or 
buck o' th' first head ; so he that writes. 

Sgu, A pretty kind of similitude ! Alid pray 
you, sir, do the poets shed their heads jrearly as 
the deer do 1 

Arm, No, sir, in that they differ, else they come 
nearest of all creatures. For every year they com- 
mence and have new titles ; as, for example, a stag, 
— ^the first year he's a calf, the second a brocket, the 
third a brock, the fourth a staggard, and the fifth 
year a stag o' th' first head. 

Bow, So he that means to be a poet, the fi^ 
year he's an ass, the second a fop. the third a 
witlin, the fourth a wit, and the fifth year a poet 
o' th' first head. 

Her, Aha, sirrah, here's leaming in this ! 'Tis 
ingenious and adnurable. 

' Squ. But, sir, have not your wits their degrees 
tool 

Bm, Oh yes ; there are your first, second, third, 
fourth, and fifth-rate wits too. 

Arm, Ay, and your first, second, third, fourth, 
and fifth-rate fools too. 

Squ, That we have i'th' country. But why 
should a poet be an ass the first year 1 

Arm. A poet is not an ass ; he is five years ad- 
vanced above it. Yet let any man that has writ 
five years look back into what he writ the first 
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year, and he will find himself an ass, I warrant 
you. 

Squ, I believe I should make a good fop, but 
I am positive I shall never mak^ an ass as long as 
I live. 

Bow, Never despair ! Ill help you to an hundred 
gentlemen shall make an ass of you presently. 

Sqa, I shall be extremely beholding to you, for 
the devil take me if I know which way to go 
about it myself. 

Aim, Sir, your father must requite this courtesy. 

Squ. Command him anything but his new play ; 
he is mighty choice of that 

Her. I confess I am a little fond of my play. 

Arm, That's more than any man else can be, I 
doubt. 

Aim. Why is't not played 1 'Twas made in 
Norfolk, I doubt. 

Her. So all you fops cry, indeed ; but your cock 
wits and your cock poets cry it up to the skies. It 
is so lashing a satire against the whole nation, I 
should ha' been hanged had it been played. 

Botv. Tis a thousand pities 'twas not played, 
then. But I am told 'tis a damned play, worse than 
ever Mr. Bayes * writ in all his whole cartload. 

Her. Sir, I had as lief you would stab me to 
the heart as speak ill of my play. 

Aim. But, Knight, I hope you remember your 
promise to me ? 

Her. Upon my life, thou shalt have one of the 
rich heiresses ; the guardian and I are the inti- 
matest friends i' th' world. And so, gentlemen, 
let's go bind my son prentice to this famous poet. 

Bow. Agreed, agreed ! and there shall he be 
sufficiently abused. [Exeunt. 

* Dryden. 
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Scene v. 
Enter Sir Marbiaduke and Mariana. 

Sel. We are happy, Mariana. I saw my nieces 
under sail below the Hope, with a fair wind to 
blow 'em to destruction. We are happy in thy 
sister too, for never was so ingenious a mimic. 
She imitates her northern cousin ; no player ever 
acted like her. And the necessity of it is great, 
for there is such notice taken of her Yorkshire 
speech, that, should her tongue be missing, we 
were all in question. 

Mar. She does it so well that she puts me but 
too much in mind of my poor little cousin. 

Sel. Death ! do you repent 1 Value thyself upon 
thy fortune I Be proud ! mankind shall pay thee 
homage as if it were thy due and their duty. My 
heart is set u^n the highest pinnacle of pride — 
not for myself; I am proud for thee, my jewel, 
and had I power I would make the whole body of 
the eart^h bow to thee, though it dropped out 
o' th' frame, and dashed itself mto eternal atoms. 
Yet am I pleased to match thee to the great, the 
virtuous, and the valiant Lord Arminger. 
t Mar. The noble character that you so oft have 
given him has made an impression here so deep, 
that before I see I love. Beport has conquered 
ere the si^e is laid. 

Sd. Those blessed words create me a new man, 
young and vigorous. The course of nature, joined 
with envious aee, cannot prevent the sprightly 
youth I now feel growing in me. 
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Ser. Sir. Aldoaiaii Buffoon is come to see you. 

SoL AldeiKtti Buffoon, dost thoa call him? 

PMkee. fwd foohne, tell Alderman Buffoon that 

We mar coae in. lis Ald^man Buffoon ! I know 

-m TKt lidi fitiwL €ro you in, MArSj^na^ no 

■IT daagh&or, fast m j niece. 

Mftr. I undasuiid jtou, sir. [Exii Mariana. 

Eaier Aldebmjcx. 

AaL Sir Mannadnke ! I come to congratulate 
pinr leood focunie. 

SnL Good forbme in wbat, sir! 

AmL hk being sole guardian to your brother's 
daaghtffs^ 

:^. Wbere lies tbe good fi^tune of that 1 

Md. Oku sir, il gains you esteem in the world ; 
lKsidc& good adTanU^may be made on't. 

5f ^ Advantage I What ! do you take me for a 
knave! 

AltL Fie, no ! and yet I think you are no fool. 

SfiL All the town knows their fortune; what 
advantage, then, can I make, unless I wickedly 
betrav mv trust f 

,4hL Said like a worthy gentleman ! I know 
your jMinciples are honourable, your spirit high, 
but Tour fortune is low : consider that ! 

iSV/. Pray you, come to your meaning, sir. 

AU, An honest advantage may be made, and I 
come to offer it 

/v/. I would have you know, were there no 
other but the common thing called honesty, that 
would guard me from corruption. But here's a 
stronger tie, a tender conscience. Alas ! doomsday 
is ever in my thoughts, and I dare not hear you. 
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Aid. I wonder yotir high spirit and a tender 
conscience should agree so well? 'Tis strange, 
tooj that having been so lavish as to spend your 
gteat estate, you should now be so good a hus- 
band as to lay up for doomsday, a thing so far 
oft 

Sd. Death, sir, do you come to affront me 1 

AM. No ; I say again, an honest advantage may 
be made, if there were twenty doomsdays. Will 
ten thousand pounds damn you 1 Ask any man's 
opinion. But, case it would, I know twenty 
citizens with tender consciences^ that make long 
prayers too, and yet would run the risk of dooms- 
day for ten thousand pound. 

Sel. Oh, most fearful! I hope you've better 
thoughts of me. Alas, I have a grave to think on, 
and in my chamber stands my coffin with my 
father's skull upon 't, and when I awake they are 
the first objects that my eyes encounter ; and can 
you ever hope to corrupt me then ] 

Aid. I never knew a tender conscience afraid of 
an honest motion before. Since you're turned a 
simple precisian, farewell, sir ! 

Sd. Nay, pray stay, an honest motion may be 
heard at last 

Aid. Well said ! Then thus it is : I have a nephew 
that 111 make my heir, and if you'll match your 
northern niece to him, I'll settle five thousand 
pounds a year on him, and at my death the rest. 
And rii give you ten thousand pounds for your 
consent. Ton know I can make this good. 

Sel. Where's your nephew 1 Fetch him pre- 
sently ; but I will take no money. 

Aid. Well, well, who is your goldsmith 1 

Sd. I have no goldsmith, nor will I take money; 
'tis vicious bribery. Yet, now you talk of a gold- 
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smith, Mr. Cash is as just a man as can be dealt 
with. 

Jld, Tis enough ! I understand you. 

SeL You must not understand me so, indeed, 
sir. 

Aid, Away, away ! youVe too modest, too honest 
to Uve among men.^ I'U do it, and bring my 
nephew presently. [Exit Alderman. 

Sel, Ha, ha ! I laugh to think how this fellow 
will report my tender conscience to the citizens. 
Well, if this fool will fall into a trap that never 
was laid for him, then 'tis not I but fate destroys 
him. [Exit. 



Act III. — Scene i. 

Enter Lord Arminger, Bowman, Aimwell, 
Poet, Servants and bottles, 

Ann, Grentlemen, pray ye salute my friend 
Overwise ! he has undertaken to be the poet to 
whom the Squire is bound prentice. 

Omnes, Your humble servant, Mr. Overwise. 

Over, Gentle worthies, I am your contracted and 
betrothed friend. 

Arm, Can there be a finer-phrased fool than 
this? 

Bow. No, certainly; he is our contracted and 
betrothed fool. 

Over, My lord ! No, the word lord is too com- 
mon ; it tastes of vulgerality. 

Aim, God's so, there's a fine word I Vulgerality 
is your own coining, sir 1 

Over, Stamped in my own mint, sir. I hope so 
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to refine the English tongue that the Dukes and 
Peers of France will come over hither to learn the. 
language. 

Aim, That's a great project. Do you hope to 
see it in your own lifetime 1 

Over. No question, sir. Do you hope to see 
Paul's buUt 1 

Aim. YeBy without doubt. 

Oper. At the same time I expect the Peers of 
France to learn the English tongua 

Arm. But, Mr. Overwise, prithee what are those 
squirts and bottles for? 

Over. They are proper instruments to initiate 
an ass withaL Tou must second me, as I have 
ordered the ceremony: he will really be very 
much abused. 

Bow. Abused? Hang him! to murder him 
requires no more compassion than drowning of a 
kitlin. 

Enter Sir Hfjicules and Squire. 

Her. Save you, my lord ! Save ye, gentlemen ! 
You honour me to come to this ceremony. Which 
is my son's master, sirs ? 

Bow. This is the worthy person your son is 
bound prentice to. 

Her. Are you a poet, worthy sir? 

Amk Yes, sir ; he is one of those that swinges 
the Gods about. 

Over. I am by my profession a poor poet, sir. 

Her. Uiat's no wonder, for I never heard of a 
rich one in my life. 

Over. Oh, sir, poets, like philosophers, despise 
wealth. The feme of worthy wit is all we aim at 

Her. You may aim, but ne'er hit the mark, I 
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doubt; howeveFy 'tis an honourable ambition. 
Well, what is he to be the first year ? 

Over, The first year he takes his degree of ass. 

Her, Oh, 'tis true; you told me of a ceremony to 
enter or initiate him into the order of asshood. 

Arm, I have heard of manhood^ but never of 
asshood before. 

Over. Sir, the ceremony is great The rule was 
among the ancient poets, when a man took his 
degree, to bathe in the liquor of the Gk>ds ; but we 
modem wits steep our brains altogether in Bur- 
gundy and Pontack, and we find it does the busi- 
ness every whit as well 

Her, But how do you know that 1 

Over. By comparing the ancient and modern 
wits together. Come, sir, you must strip to your 
shirt Get the bottles and glasses ! 

Bow. The ceremony to a stranger will seem to 
be a gross abuse ; however, I assure you it is no 
more than what all men undergo that are bound 
prentice topoets. 

Omnes, Tiiat we all upon our honours do assure 
you. 

Squ, Nay, then, I will undergo it, whatsoever it 
be. 

Her, We can suffer as much abuse as any family 
in England upon the score of poetry. 

Over, Come, kneel down, sir! Now fill every 
gentleman a bumper of claret. You must know 
for six months together he must swallow daily two 
verses; and by old custom he must begin with 
Chaucer, and so go through all the English poets 
till he come to modem Mr. Bayes. The ceremony 
is an ancient copy of verses taken out of the 
records of Parnassus. 

Her, Is it possible 1 Pray, sir, oblige me with 
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a copy of verses out of the records of Parnassus. 
What work shall we make i* th' country with 'em, 
hoy! 

Squ. Ay, father ! 

(her. Are you all ready 1 Kneel down, sir. 

fler. He will hurt his knees ; pray ye, let him 
have a cushion. 

Arm. By no means ; 'tis absolutely against the 
record of Parnassus. 

Squ, Then hang knees, father. 

Her. 'Sheart ! What a deal ado is here about 
making one an ass ! 

Over. Silence ! Stand all ready charged ! . 

Thy dull and stupid blockhead must be 

washed, 
And in thy face bumpers of claret dashed. 

\Throm the mne in his face. 
Pour on his head the best Canary sack, 
And down his throat Burgundy and Pontack. 

[Pour unne. 
Wash an his body with the choicest wine, 
That grows upon the fruitful river Ehine. 
Leave not e'en one dry thread upon his shirt. 
And do't with each of ye a lusty squirt. 

[They squirt him all over. 

Her. Hold ! 'Sheart, hold ! I think you mean 
to make an ass of my son indeed. 

Aim. Who the devil doubts it 1 

Bow. Why, sir, you know he is to be made 
poetically an ass. 

Her. Tib true; but yet 'twould stir a man's 
blood to see one's child used at this roguish rate. 

Arm. Sir, by the rules of Parnassus he ought to 
take his degrees upon the rack. 
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Arm, A pretty thing to brag of! Two such 
fools nature ne'er produced. 

Her. I declare I like the pill wonderfully; I 
must have one of 'em. 

SqiL For all this, I cannot fancy myself to be an 
ass yet. 

Arm, Oh, yes; the very first minute you 
parted with your money you were an ass, I assure 
you. 

Sqtu How ? Tou mean I was an ass for parting 
with my money, my lord 1 

Arm. I mean fairly by the rules of poetry. 

Her. Then you're an ass upon record, sirrah ! 
Now you're a prentice, your hat must not be on 
before your master. 

Arm. That's your mistake ; an ass puts off his 
hat to no ^nan, but is void of all manners. His 
talent is to be bold, rude, and saucy, without 
regard to quality or any distinction of persons. 

Her. If those quaUfications will do, I'll warrant 
him a sufficient ass. 

Bow. And now you are so. Squire, you must 
always have a cane, but not in your hand ; 'tis to 
be worn ever under your arm, that when you turn 
about you may take the next man a slap over the 
face. 

SqtL Adad, that's pretty ! Look to your chops, 
father ! But, sir, are them asses that wear their 
canes so? 

Aim,. They are shrewdly to be suspected. 

Squ, I am an apt scholar. I do but what you 
teach me ; ha ! 

Her. I am thinking, my lord, what contemp- 
tible titles a man must pass over before he attains 
to the honourable name of poet, — as ass, fop, and 
witlin. 
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Bow. Poet is an honourable title ; it admits of 
no addition. 

Squ, Ohy father, the Cetme of poetiy is above all 
mortal honour. Wealth and greatness perish, the 
man of dignity dies, but poets are eminently and 
prodigiously immortal 

Her, By my life, the boy speaks rarely well 
already! If he talk thus wittily being an ass, 
how will he talk when he's a poet 1 

Aim, Little better, I assure thee. 

Squ, Poets are esteemed above Princes. I have a 
reverend author for it called Taylor, the water poet 

" When nature did intend some wondrous thing, 
She made a poet, or at least a King.'' 

Ben Jonson would ha' given a hundred pounds — 
if he had had it, that is — ^to ha' been author of 
those two lines. 

Her, Did ever boy speak so rarely, gentlemen % 
The devil take me, I could find in my heart to 
commence ass myself. 

Arm, Commence changeling, for thou wert bom 
an ass. 

Squ, Hark you, sir! now I'm entered, I may 
censure plays, may I not 1 

Arm, Yes, yes ! to censure plays and women is 
natural to an ass. \Exit Squire. 

Over, Well, my Earl, I value myself much upon 
this frolic. 

Arm, So thou mayest. 

Aim, Sir Hercules, 'tis time to remember your 
promise, and to present me to the guardian. If 
thy interest get me one of the heiresses, here's my 
hand I'll not murder thee. 

Hsr, 'Tis enough ! I'm so intimate with the 
guardian, I'm certain he'll deny me nothing.. 
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Enter Footman. 

Foot, My lord, here's a letter from Sir Marma- 
duke Seldin. 

jirm, 'Odfl so, the ffuardian to the heiresses ! 
Oentlemen, I must ta^e leave, and for a while 
grow serious. 

Her. My lord, I thank you for this honour. 
Bowman, prithee go with me ! [ExewrU. 

Scene il 

ErUer Sir Marmaduke and Mariana at one door, 
French Woman at another. 

Worn. O sir, sir, sir ! 

Set. What is the matter that you stare so ? 

Warn. Sir, my country north lady will no learn 
French of me. Me must learn Yorkshire of her 
or she will beat my brain. 

Set. That is just her humorous little cousin. 
Tis happy that she mimics her so well ; that pre- 
serves us from suspicion. 

Enter Tailor. 

Tail. Oh, sir, what sail me dol Me have 
brought my Yorkshire madam two new gown 
home, and begar she have cut off all her long train 
to de very calf of her leg ! 

Enter Fidelia. 

Set. Here she comes ! Fie, fie, niece ! I must 
chide you, niece. They say you've cut the train 
off your gowns, and quite spoiled 'em, niece. 

Fid. Kay, honey nuncle, they're ne'er the war 
for me ; why, lack-a-day, they come down to the 
varra heels of me yet, my beam. 

R 
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Jtfkr. NaT. skt^r, yoa most be ruled, and wear 
j^xir ciodies ^shiomUj, as I da 

FiuL Nav« ooc npoo thee, sister ! yee wad have 
me w«ar a bi^ tail behind me, as my naunt's 
bffvvra cow does at hame. 

JfjBT. TWt ar« not taik. but trains^ sister. 
ivOKftt persons wear them as ornaments of State, 
«$ an hotMNnabie distinction from those of lower 

FmL By BT tn>th, but I'se teld that naughty 
$hits w«ar '^n as well as yoor great Countesses. 

evil At, bot« niece, persons of quality have 
P^i^ftk — boT^ a poipose to hold up their trains. 

/«/. HaT^ they boys to hold up their tails behind 1 
IV> no( the unlucky lads peep in 'em sometime ? 

^fcL FW« niecew what have you said t Those are 
paw^ Wilds iMieed. 

Fid, Why, niincle« did I say bawdiness now % 

S^. Ni\ not downri^t, but very near it, 'I 
«s$uie von. 

/k#« Nay, by my saul, sister^ gin my naunt at 
York shoukl but knam' that I said bawdiness, 
marra, ^shoM shatter my brains oot ; faith wad she ! 

Si-^. Come, sweet niece, be ruled, and let the 
French nev^e lUess^ you and make a fine lady of you. 

FhL \Vad my French tailor were hanged; he 
stinks c^ wine as sour as a swine-trough. Beside 
he is varra saucy with ma, nuncle, 

v'vi. Saucv ! how \ saucv was he I 

Fp.L Oh. my sauK nuncle, gin I'd let him alane, 
he hatl taken measure o* th* inside of me as well as 
o* th* out. 

^/. You damned villain ! ha ! I never heard 
of such a rogue. 

[/>raif^ ; the Man runs oui. 
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Fid. Nuncle, I'd have my naunt's tailor, Billy 
Barton of York, make my gowns for me. 
Sel. Prithee, who is Billy Barton of York ] 
Fid, Marra, he's the delicatest tailor in all 
England; he makes my Lord Mayor of York's 
gowns, and Lady Mairise's tee. 

Enter Alderman and Squire. 

Aid. Come, Qir, I mean to marry you to the 
Northern heiress.— Sir, I have brought my nephew 
and my heir. 

Sel. He is welcome. Pray you, sir, salute my 
nieces. — ^I should scorn to have this Buffoon come 
into the presence of my children but for the con- 
veniency of de8tro3ring hinL 

Aid. Here's a. bill tipon Alderman Marrow for 
ten thousand pound. 

Sel. I'll not take it indeed, sir. 

Aid. Come, come ; you must and shall have it. 

SeL I'll not touch it, truly ; give it my eldest 
niece, if you please, to buy her pins. A proud 
man may left his daughter stoop to ten thousand 
pound. • [A kiss. 

Aid. Fair lady, here's a paper of pins will last 
you and your h6irs for ever. Sir, I have brought 
the deeds of my estate to peruse and to keep till 
our Counsel settle things of all hands. 

Sel. *Tis enough ; let us in and view the writ- 
ings. 

Squ. Sir, I swear by Parnassus, you have got 
the most superlative paragon of the North. I am 
struck with an amour as suddenly as he that fell 
in love while he pulled on his boots. 

Aid. Sir, you have taken Sir Marmaduke over 
the face with your cane. 




SpL, At. wzssl iHL bj bsKL. ^hb^ ^ die lioney 
Scasii fctrr, oao^ k«»pr : tiMxe's fin* thee 

.SfiL Hut devil : Yoa sczibe too bud, honey. 

Fiii, Hang thtee. tii^a wsm not frown ; thoa nuin 
iOMuit xweetlT oa me wh« I box tbce ; bow thoa's 
mj dehj* And wik thoQ pbr find^ with me, 
aod not hurt me ! [Ben tt^tk' ear; he smalts. 

Sgu. Plaj finelj with me and not hmt met 
'Sheart, I have got a little wh<»e, I think. 

Fid. Now, mj beam, thoa man laket at^ Come^ 
jfiother, saw yew mtf cock UnUnf f 

dawtj?— ooe to be cucHed mmd fiiMidled. 






WnBam wel with Mebon his wille thaa dede. 
And layked there at Ijidiig al the lon^ daje.^ 

WaUamandtke ITmw^f, p. 3& 
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Sgu, Come, mother^ saw ymi my cock to-day f 
'Sheart, 'tis a whore of a certain. 

Fid, Thou mun play at Rampscuttle and Clap- 
perdepouch with me, my honey. 

Squ, Glapperdepouch ? Devil, what a strange 
kind of a wife shEdl I have ! Gome, then, show 
me your Eampscuttle. 

Fid, Thou mun first put on a petticoat. My 
Frenchwoman shall make a lad-lass of thee. 

[PtUs on a petticoat, 

Squ, Anything to please you, madam. 

Fid, Then thou 's my pretty Frenchwoman, and 
ril give thee a honey sugar kiss. 

Squ, ril do her the honour to give her a honey 
sugar kiss too. 

Mar. A great honour, indeed. What an absolute 
fool is this ! 

Fid, Come, honey, learn Eampscuttle; begin 
tbus. [Dance, 

Squ, With all my heart. 'Slife, what a mad 
couple shall we make ! 

Fid, That's my fool; wilt thou be my fool, 
honey 1 

[Shs turns round and claps doum ; then he, 

Squ, I'll be thy fool ; nay. 111 be thy cuckold, 
honey. 

Ftd. Wilt thou) r faith, and we have mad 
lads ; we make swingeing cuckolds in Yorkshire. 

Squ, That's nothing to be a cuckold, madam. 
My father and mother are cuckolds ; we can prove 
our genealogy to be cuckolds from the very loins 
of King Pippin. , 

Fid, Whaw, whaw, marra, the devil take thee 
and thy King Pippin to boot ! Now play at Clap- 
perdepouch, my honey beam. Clapperdepouch, clap- 
perdepouchy clapperde, clapperde, clapperdepouch ! 



.^^ Tks s xhit fittest wife lor my turn that 
eira* mirtal fi^ifi oa 1 Ob^ deril ! joa haye beat 

r^ hnnu^ *mti kii» hum ^m tk£ /ooe wiA kis cane. 

Hd, Tht hakioa mma. craTr tk j |Murd<m, honey, 

mi^ I ; bie»iesw all the lecth of thj gmealogjr hare 

h««]L bcafioi oat op u> Kin^ PippiiL What's thy 

S^ I aai pcood of mj name ; I was christened 



FkL Bt mj aul, Baffsoii is a worse name than 
Km^PififaL' 

S^ Honej, we are llie andentest &milj of 
tke Bation; oar manaonhoiise is caDed Buffoon, 
and our coat k three hiiffooD& 

FitL Methinks joa should gire three jnppins 
toov and that woold show toot descent plainly 
firoai KingPipfiaL 

SftL If tlie heralds are to be l»ibed, Fll have 
'em. Come, honey, diall we go behind the door 
and "pbkj finely together, and get one another with 
child of two yoong Pi|^Hns I 

Fid. MarnL oat upon the gnzely beast ! Wie 
wad ta make a slat of me, and hare me play at 
bawdiness with thee I Help, help, help ! 

Enter Alderman and Sm Marmaduke. 

Aid. How now, what's the matter I 

Fid, Marra, he's e'en a foal beast; that is a, 
Duncle, he wad have me go into the dark, and do 
naughtiness with him. 

Sgu. She asked me to play finely with her and 
not hurt her ; then what coidd I say less ? 

SeL This rogue was composed of a eoarser stuff 
than the common creation, of unrefined clay, such 
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as *l)^sarwArd8 and tinkers neere made up of. You 
are content, sir, to settle all entirely upon my 
niece and her heirs 1 

Aid, Most freely; upon this match Til make 
my nephew a lord. 

Sel. There are so many Buffoons stolen into 
titles, that men would judge they came not law- 
fully by them. Come, sir, let us go settle this 
estate. 

Squ. Why, honey, shall we not have one trial of 
skill for a young Pippin ? [Exeunt. 

Scene hi. 

Enter Sir HeIrcules, Laton, Bowman, Squire, 

an(^ Clerk. 

La, Sir, be sure you make my peace, or all the 
world shall not save your throat. I will be at the 
door and hear all you say, sir. {Exit Laton. 

Bow, If thou get'jt off o* this. Knight, I'll prefer 
thee to the first form of Wits, and that's very 
honourable, I assure you. 

Her, I had rather be an honourable first-rate 
Wit than a first-rate Alderman. 

Enter Judge. 

Bow, Thou art bravely disguised ; have a good 
heart ! here's the Judge. 

Jvd, Save ye, gentlemen ! Are you Sir Thomas 
Lovill, sir % 

Her, I am> Knight and Baronet, if you please, 
my Lord. 

Jvd, Then, sir^ if you* please, your business ] 

jHer. Second me, sirs. — I come to inform your 
Lordship of the most notorious villain that ever 
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Jvd. That Bobin Laton is my kinsman. I 
turned him out of doors; 'tis much, then, he 
should fight for me. 

Her, Your kinsman, my Lord ? he might be your 
son by his desperate fighting for you. 

Jm. Say you so ? If this be true, gentlemen, 
I'll make him happy. 

Bow, We can all witness it, my Lord. To say 
truth, Sir Hercules is a most pernicious, mis- 
chievous rascaL 

SqiL A notorious villain, my Lord. There has 
not been a rogue hanged these seven years that 
has deserved it so much as he has done. 

Her. You dog, remember this; I'll maul you 
for't 

Jud. Well, I'll trounce the rogue, I warrant 
you. Has he an estate to make good the damages 
the law will give me ? 

SqfL Enough, enough, my Lord. Hang him ! a 
damned rich hell-hound ! 

Her, Zounds ! was ever man thus abused. Bow- 
man t — ^Nay, he said your Lordship was a most 
gigantic whoremaster, and that you have nine 
bawds lie leaguer in the country to send up fresii 
virgins to you. 

Jvd, Pox on him, would he could make his 
words good ! I'll firk the knave. How shall we 
do to take him % 

Her. If your Lordship will grant me your war- 
rant, ril bring him before your honour to-morrow 
morning. 

Jvd. Clerk, write a warrant presently. I'll not 
leave him worth a groat ; he shall rot in jail 

Her. To. see that rogue a beggar would make 
me pray for your Lordship all the days of my life. 
The knave called me cuckold, my Lord, too. 
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Sjfm, Ttatit, sr^ no difld can ay absolutely wlio 
waa bis ftther ; wim wfll haTe their fimcieSy and 

Wbj DOC TOOTS f 

Hrr. YoQ abominable rogne ! — Mj Lardy 'bave 
nol TOO an (^Bce in tout gift I 

Jmd. YeSj I bare, sir. 

Bmt. m teQ too. niT Lord : tbis Bnffoon, after 
Mr. Laion bad beatra bim, promised to get this 
oflice of joor Lordsbip for Mr. I^ton, pretending 
tbat be bad yoa al socb a bank yoa durst not 
deny bim. 

Jmd. I nerer saw tbe vilbun in my lifa 

Bom-. Nay, my Lord, the next day be UAd your 
nepbew be bad got tbe ciRce for bim, and made bim 
go presently to giTe yoor Lordsbip tbanks for it 

Her. And tbe base feDow, tbey say, wais faever 
witb your Lorddiip 

Jvd. No, indeed, sir ; and tbat made me iotgry 
witb my nepbew to give me tbanks for tbat I 
never gave him. The man meant misdiie£ 

Her, Was ever such a shameless fellow, my 
Lord ? By my troth, give your kinsman the office, 
and ril give your Lordship two brace of ficit deer 
every season, as long as you live, my Lord. 

Jud. Give it me under hand and seal, that I 
may demand them as my due, and Til do it. 

Her, With all my heart, my Lord. 

Jud. Out of what park 1 for the place must be 
expressed in the writing. 

Her. Zounds ! I've ne'er a park ; what shall I 
do 1 — Out Whetstone's Park, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, my Lord. 

Jud. Whetstone? There is a place called Whet- 
stone by Barnet, but I never heard of a 'park 
there. 

Her. That's not the place. Whetstone^ Park is 
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as well known as London. I would it were a,n 
hundred miles off on't. I am bo plagued with 
Citizens that I cannot have a deer that s man's meat 
but they steal it out of my park, my Lord. 

Clerk, Here is the warrant against Sir Hercules 
Buffoon. 

Jud. Ill sign it. Clerk, ^I'aw an indenture for 
two brace of deer yearly out of Whetstone's Park,* 
in the county of Middlesex, upon forfeiture of five 
hundred pounds, from Sir Thomas Lovill. 

Bow, Here I shall burst out a-laughing ; I can- 
not hold. 

Enter Laton. 

La, My Lord, here's one to summon all the 
Judges to court. 

Jm, 'Ods so, I must away, then. Sir, I forgive 
you for defending my reputation so well ; I give 
you the office, and all my estate after my death. 
Nephew, see Sir Thomas Lovill sign the obligation 
for two brace of deer yearly out, of Whetstone's 
Park, in Middlesex; and, sir, I hope you will 
apprehend that rascal Buffoon for me. 

[Exit Judge. 

Hei', I'll have him as sure as the day comes, my 
Lord^ 

La. Dear Knight, thou art come off With honour ; 
thou art my golden calf, and I'll worship thee. 

• Whetstone's Park is referred to in Crowne's Country Wit. 
See Crawne^s Works in this series, Vol. III. See cUso atUhor's 
address to Le€s ' Princess of Cleves.* It was situated on the 
Holborn side of Lincoln's Inn Fields, and was much fre- 

Snenied by women of the town. Granger, in his account of 
[otiunr Oresswell, observes: "The daughters of iniquity 
were much more numerous than the mothers. They were 
dispersed tbroogh every quarter of the town, but Moorfields, 
Tfnetstone's Park, Lukener's Lane, and Dog and Bitch Yard, 
Were thebr o»]pital seraglios." 
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Arminger under this mean roof tl^an haughty 
Princes are of empire ; and I bow with such rever- 
ence to your person as holy men do to the holy 
altar, and with the same humility offer my obla- 
tion up. Eeceive her as from Heaven, for she is 
fraught with virtue equal with the angels. 

Arm. Sir, I admire you with more than com- 
mon wonder. Guardians usually make price of 
the innocent orphans in their ch/rge, but you are 
more than just, you are kind, and to that degree 
which parents have for children. 

Sd, I shall betray myself with violent fondness ; 
such torrents of love flow in me, that I think the 
world too little for her dower. 

Mar, Indeed, my Lord, his tender care seems 
to have more of father than guardian in't, in 
which we hold ourselves most highly blessed. 

SeL My good Lord, I leave you to make your 
court where doubtless you'll find your love most 
worthily and readily received. \ExU Seldin. 

Amu Madam, your uncle spoke largely of your 
virtues to me, but nothing of your person ; and 
now I see the cause, for 'tis impossible the capacity 
of man should reach the character of so much 
beauty as I now behold, and all the rest must 
needs submit to crown you Goddess of your 
admired sex. 

Mar, My Lord, you answer not your character. 
You were rendered to me the only man of honour, 
truth, and justice, and I hear nothing but airy 
compliment, fine poetical flattery ; fit only to catch 
girls. 

Arm, Madam, by my honour, and that's my 
dearest treasure, I flatter not, but speak truth just 
as my heart conceives it; therefore I again declare 
you are the only beauty that ever yet my eye 
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encountered, and I find a dotage stealing on me 
more than common love. 

Mar, Hold, my Lord, I command you ! for sure 
Rhe may cominand that is so much admired? 
therefore, by that precious gem, your honour, are 
those sweet words you've spoken truth % 

Arm. Madam, by all the bliss I hope for, I have 
no falsehood in me. 

Mar, Then stop and go no further in your love, 
I charge you, for I must never be your wife. 

Arm. How, madam % I came prepared by your 
uncle this day to marry you. 

Mar. Oh, my Lord, that day is further off than 
the unknown, uncertain hour of doom. 

Arm. Madam, if there be cause for this your 
cruelty, reveal it ; and by the original of all honour 
here I swear, this bosom is youi; grave to bury all 
your secrets. 

Mar. I believe you, my Lord, with the same 
faith I do religion. 

Arm. Madam, you have reprieved my life, by 
thinking me worthy of your thoughts, though un- 
worthy of your love. 

Mar. Oh, my honoured Lord, it is my unworthi- 
ness, not yours, that must for ever keep this cruel 
distanca 

Arm. Whate*er the reason is, that cannot be it. 
Say you're contracted unknown to your uncle; 
say any cruel thing but that. 

Mar. Then I declare the noble character my 
uncle gave me of your Lordship sprung in me a 
true and perfect love, which made my desires so 
violent to see you, that since my life till now was 
more uneasy than a sick man's restless night, and 
yet must never' marry. 

Arm. Never was man pleased and startled so at 
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once ! Infinitely pleased to hear you say you love, 
but strangely atartled that you ne'er must marry. 
The thought frights me. The ghosts of murdered 
men shake not guilty slaves as that resolve shakes 
me. I find man is not fortified to bear the frights 
of love. I beseech you, madam, if you have cause 
for this your resolution, give me some, ease by 
imparting it. 

Mar, It ift so dreadful for a good man to hear ; 
but, if your Lordship will ask my uncle'^s leave to 
carry me and my sister abroad, you then shall 
know why, you and I must never marry. 

Arm, Your resolution has dispersed my spirits 
so, they are never more to be collected. All 
within me lies confused ; a madman's blood's in 
better temper, and I am all on fire till I am satis- 
fied. 

Mar, My Lord, I am destroyed if you reveal me. 

Arm. You are more cruel in distrusting that 
than in refusing me. 

Mar. Your pardon; and henceforth my trust 
shall ever rest in you. [Exeunt 

Scene il 

Enter Sir Hercules, Bowman, Aimwell, Laton, 

arid OvERWiSE. 

Aim. You have put me off from time to time, 
and I am resd.ved to be no longer fooled ; there- 
fore, try your interest you boast of with the 
guardian, or-— 

Her,. Well, fopl, doubt not me in the least. 
— ^This is the greatest strait I ever was yet put to, 
Bowman. For me to salute and impudently em- 
brace a man of his high spirit, and face liim down 



tiiiic w m ««r jai iotiBftle fneods, and yet 
n^viiT Air ken — ft&K ^tiI take me, 'tis a damned 

3«iv. H-jv^^vr. 2» forvaid! hoe's my hand 

Sir. T!ii*&. «iMr iBfMdence, stend my friend 
^afi> wiw pttio. aai m own thee for my patnw all 
3ij lin*. 

ZiL H<ef« wmR» the gnjidiaii ; hear op. Knight ! 
Yo«r most homUe atfrant, air. 



Sfw G<sfiLHKB. I am to cnve your pardon, mj 
iiv<«» an* 3!s7< tktf day to he seen ; however, the 
r^f^.Hft oc my howe I tender yoa with all the 



i:'^. S<ir«. Sir Marmadnke, yoa wili let your 
rasmsidf ^ind we your nieces Dear rogae, how 
i^Affi laoc do i — Own aie for your Mend and 
A-ib.vOftlcw : 'twill he thousands in your way.— 
Tb::2^ wvr^y gentleman, dear friend, thoa most 
k:iow 

>f<r. I: will ^.'o^icem me m<»e to know you, sir, 
for iz my I:fe I nerer met such confidence. 

Hfr. W!iY, how now, Marmaduke, has your 
diaziaiip zs^e you proud I Have you forgot 



vtxiTjel: ? 

Sfi*. Wbi: the devil means this fellow t Grentle- 
men. who knowj this creature f or who hrought 
him hither ? 

.^ !>.'*. We all know him, and he hrought n« 
hither, pretending more interest in you than all 
mankind besides. 

S^I. Upon my honour, gentlemen, I never saw 
the man before. 

Her. Thou shameless fellow, canst thou with so 
bold a fece sav thou know'st me not % 
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Aim, You are found out, i' faith, Knight ! 

Her. Hang him, he knows me better than he 
knows his housekeeper ! 

SeL I am at a stand, and know not how in this 
case to behave myself. 

Her, I commend thee, Mannaduke, for driving 
a jest so far. The devil take me, gentlemen, if I 
thought it had been in him. I loved thee dearly 
before, but this jocose humour of thine makes me 
admire thee. Dear rogue, let me hug and kiss 
thee, sweet boy. 

Sel, Stand off, or, as I*m a gentleman, I'll strike 
you ; which nothing could make me do in my own 
house, but such an impudent provocation. 

Her, Did you ever in your lives see a jest so 
well managed, gentlemen 1 He does it so rarely 
well that I dare swear you all think him in 
earnest. 

La, Yes, in good faith do we. 

Her. By my life, so should I, but that I have 
known him these fifty years. 

SeL Pray ye, gentlemen, open the scene, and 
discover what buffoon this is. 

Her. Buffoon ! mark ye that ; as if he did not 
know me, and yet name me. He'll carry it thus 
till I am angry with him. 

. Bow. Overwise is whispering of him ; he'll 
trouble him worse than Buffoon. 

Over. Sir, I am one that honours you. My name is 

Overwise ; by that you may judge I am no fool, sir. 

. Set. 'Sdeath ! this is a worse fop than the other. 

La. But, Knight, if Sir Mannaduke jokes, he 
does it rarely well. 

Her. He is the devil at joking. But that I 
would not say it to disgrace him, he has been an 
old player at the Blackfriars. 

s 
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Sd. You eternal dog, III cut your throat ! 
Gentlemen, come ye to afiront me 1 

Bow. Hold, good sir! we come upon no such 
unworthy design, I assure you, sir ! 

Over. Sir, read Seneca, and he will teach you 
patience. 

Sel. Damn thee, fop ! is patience to be exercised 
in thy company % 

Her, Bat you, friend Marmaduke, now 'tis time 
to leave fooling, and to own me for your old 
friend, as you have done these fifty years, or hang 
me if I do not declare you a proud foolish fellow. 

Sel. Gentlemen, I love wit and joking — no man 
more ; therefore, Lf this be a Court fool, or a public 
buffoon, declare it, and he's welcome. 

Her. Inc<Mnparabl& well I incomparable ! Doefr 
he not carry it rarely well, gentlemen % 

Aim. I know not what to think. Are they 
acquainted or no, for a wager ? 

Over. No more than thou art with a reverend 
Divine, or the Emperor of Japan. 

Aim. Then is this rogue Buffoon the original 
of impudence, and the rest of mankind mere 
copies. [He whispers. 

Sd, 'Sdeath, your whispering torments me more 
than his impudence. Gentlemen, pray ye let me 
know the name and quality of this confident person. 

Her. Away, away, fools \ 'Sheart, he knows 
name and quality better than he knows his chil- 
dren. I'll show you by an infallible token that I 
know him, for he has a mole of his right buttock 
as broad as both my hands^ 

Sel. By my life, a villain, and he lies, gentlemen ! 

Her. Why, show the contrary, and that's de- 
monstration. Sure he will not let down his 
breeches to disprove me. 
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/Srf. I know not whether to laugh or to be angry. 
Pr^ ye, gentlemen, let me know his name. 

Bow, Sur, his nione is Hercules Buffoon. 

Sd. OK, I have heard of him. Sir Hercules, I 
must be better known to you. 

Her, A good jest! as if you and I need to be 
better known* 

Set, Nay, sir, 1*11 own anything you say, to 
keep up your humour. 

Over: But one ear more witK you, sir. Tm one 
that loves curiosities. Have you really such a mole 
o' your buttock ? 

Sel. I can be angry no longer. Where the 
devil wert thou bred that thou delightest so in 
lyingj 

Ber. Now, sirs, I'll tell you how we two arch 
rogues robbed my mother's orchard of all her wall 
fruit, her peaches, heart cherries, and her great 
Dutch strawbemes^ 

LoL Pray ye, sir, are stl^awberries a wall fruit 1 

H^. You most know those were Greenland 
strawberries, and there they grow up to be vast 
great trees, and are nailed against the walls as 
vines are. 

La. By reason of the great heat of the climate, 
I suppose;, because Greenland, you know, lies 
under the line^ 

' Her. It does so. Thou Kast travelled, or read 
mi^, I find. But, sir, to clear ourselves of rob- 
bing the orchard, we drew forty huge overgrown 
carps out of a pond, each six foot long at least. 

Bow, How! carps six foot long! That's two 
yards, man. 

Sel, But then you must consider they were over- 
grown carps. 

Her, Eight ! a monstrous overgrown carp may 
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W nine foot long. But, sir, we put *em in the 
|*«di-tre>e«, then fetched my mother to see 'em ; 
aad when we came hack, the carps were skipping 
fncwi Uw to tree, eating the fniit as the devil 
diw^p '«n. So my mother wondered at it, and we 
wierp ckftned oi the rohhery, old boy. 

JimL Xow the devil thy tutor take thee; for 
^vwr nodon of thy tongue thou deservest a 
whippu^ 

/r«r Tliis Mh>w is an infatuated Jew ; believes 
Botbi^g — not 80 much as a Greenland strawbeny- 

JimL. Did Toa never tell a lie with Sir John 
MandeTiI foir a wiger f 

Hfr^ YtSs and made an ass of him too. Til 
tell rat a thing that I am sure this fellow will 
^T>^ BO cmlit to. 

JimL Now tboQ ^leakest truth, I am sure of it 

H^, Sir, I have been in a strange country, 
whrt^f ail cnp«tun?s are prodigiously bigger than 
in *>dh»r pdot^ of the world, though of the same 
>ivvat^ Fi^ example, I have seen a bee as big as 
AT, w^cle. 

fiTfc\ PniT vou, how Ims^ were the hives then 1 

HfT^ Fxill as big as Westminster Hall, only 
they'rv rvmnd. 

i'^r. A pxxl simile; for we have a fort of 
l^^Iish vermin that bring all the honey of the 
r%i:x^. :o that hive indeed. 

**: :^, I have seen a cabbage-tree higher than the 
v.: y'.umen; upon Fish Street HilL 

\ Vt*/cv TTkhi K>v, thou bov ! 

*:Vr. YvHi do not believe me, then t The devil 
t;Ako lue if ;hese homebred feUows can be saved ! 
I'aev neither know nor believe half the crea- 

tivHU 
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Mnu The country thou speakest of is thy own 
creation. 

Her. Marmaduke, upon my credit, all their 
mainmasts for their capital ships are made of 
cabbage stalks, and the planks of the ships are all 
cabbage leaves, — and better timber by half than 
your English oaL 

Bow. If the planks of their ships be cabbage 
leaves, prithee what are the sails made of? 

Her, Upon my life, all their sails are made of 
spiders' webs. 

Omnes, Ha, ha, ha ! 

Her, You ignorant fops, what do you laugh at ? 
A spider's web there is ten times stronger than all 
the canvas sails in the world. And the spiders 
are bigger than the King's fine cranes in the park, 
but twenty times longer legged. The first time I 
saw them, they looked like Lincolnshire men 
walking i' th' fens upon stilts. 

Omnes, Ha, ha, ha ! 

Aim, If every man here should cut an inch of 
his tongue out, he would have enough left, I war- 
rant ye, to tell a lie. 

Over. Really, if one inch weife off, 'tis possible 
he might speak truth ; and if one inch will not do, 
my opinion is to cut it clear out. 

Bow, Prithee, Knight, what's the name of the 
country where these wonders grow 1 

Her. *Tis called — ^'tis called Terra Incognita. 
All the seamen i' th' world know it. Ne'er a sculler 
o' th' Thames but knows Terra Incognita, fool ! 

Bow. 'Tis as well known as the north-east pas- 
sage to the Indies. The seamen know it as well as 
they know the Garden of Eden. 

Her. Why, there's no question i' th* world of it, 
man. 



-^jML If i^» ^osUit be condoniied to speak 
mJ. lax sSe^ whai a case wot thoa in ! 
'. m IhM t^ee five ^nmems the next thing I 
J^««k i£ £biZ se 3vik,aiid deposit in Sir Manna;- 

Jt«i^ I>:iii^ $jr fre ^UBeas ! Hieie, sir. 
3«r. Aitl t&«e, ar. Yon know I told ye, 
jUiiL^fnniML. tUK ^e gmidian and I were old 

aal iatimtt-f finmds; and may .1 
3f ««is I aw him in m j life b^ore this 
kRC. SMik tivtk, now, guaidian. 

TW Km speaks tmth now, npon my 



!•»■• •*! if^ '% Irc 



SfT^ tWe& I kim won. Now, HI hold thee 
» fOHK mave thai I ne*er qieak truth .again 
Si^asISv«L 
Cmml Hj^ltt.ka»ha! 



Mr Lotd Anu^gH- iseome, and desires to 



I most craTe your pardon. 
Gs^Mfi bi&«izws$ dlk me firom ye ; hut I desire ye to 
mke tW frwdMs of my house. [£xU Ssu>lN. 

EmifT Ali«emak amd Squh^ 

Kr^^ TTBcie^ what makes yon h«re t 

A*i^ I hare matched oar squire to the Northern 
tie£K«s^ and settled all my estate npon the kdy. 

i!;^«:. Sir« yiwir nqihew cannot marry till he is 
oc( v^ his time, for he is prentice to a poet 

AU^ How ! Praatice to a poet ! 

Sfs. Ye^ and a greater honour than to be a 
IxMTu. Unole, you would say so if you knew the 
rvw^ids of P^urnassus. I have taken the degree of 
ass abvady. 
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Aid. Ass! Poets are the wittiest men of our 
nation ; then what relation can an ass have to a 
poet, blockhead ? 

S^ Oh, uncle, you would ha' blessed yourself 
to ha' seen me pass the grand ceremony of an ass. 
First, I kneeled in my shirt, then all these gentle- 
men, according to the rules of Parnassus, threw a 
hundred bumpers of claret in my face. 

Aid, Bumper ! Prithee, what's a bumper ? 

Squ, For shame, uncle ! Not know what a 
bumper is] Bumper is the Parnassus' word for a 
beer glass top full. 

Her, Oh, the learning of Parnassus exceeds all 
the Greek, Hebrew, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish in 
the world ! 

Aid, I find they make an ass of theie indeed. 

La, But you must know 'twas done by the laws 
df Parnassus, where the records of poetry are most 
dacredlykept 

Aid, Records of Tafnassus I Prithee what place 
is ParnassiK 1 

Squ, 'Tis E place of rest for the souls of the 
poets ; for you must know they never go to H6iiven, 
but when they die their 'souk ftre ^ondcimned to 
ParAASsus, there to sing madr^als, every one in 
prais6 of his own poetry, to all eternity. 

Aim, And that doubtless pleases them better 
than going to Heaven. 

Ala, But will abusing a man inspire him with 
witi 

Her, The ceremony without question will | for 
never was boy so improved. 

Aid, But will his wit get him an estate, as mine 
has done? 

Her, Nay, by my faith, I cannot say that. 

Aid, Then a wit is a pitiful poor creature, and, 



:^^ sot ncBcirus buffoon. 



rn vanant Twiy one tkU will borrow inoii€^ of 
kk TWT fuller. I luire nMHe wit than a hundred 

Sfv. At. nude, too got toot wit out of eternal 



Aid^ Come, let me see your master. 

t^irr. I am the peraon that honours your nephew 
so iir j£ to make him mj prentice. 

AiL Honour him! He honours thee, thou 
T;uii^Mnoa$ poec ! But I do not blame thee, for 
*ik Batuial to joa alL But come. Sir Poet, I'll 
tiT whether yoa'ie a poet or na Break a jest 
^mklT — qniddr. without studying, sir ! 

C^npr. HokL sir : a jest i$ not so quickly at a 
poet's command. 

Aid. Tbeii Ton*re a dull, insipid poet, and will 
Me¥t»' go to Fuiiassn& To tell you true, I like 
not Toar professioQ, therefore HI buy the boy's 
time out. m give you a hundred pound that 
y\¥ai nuiy take some lawful calling ; for poets and 
j^avvr^ are never useful but of a Lord Mayor's 
%Uy. when they'ie mounted on a pageant 

iw;4i\ What think you of the authority of the 
uatioQ that allows them I 

AIL Fi>r all that, we citiaens are always of our 
own opinion. And I say again, poets and players 
aie never useful but when a king is crowned, or a 
K^ uuiyvH* is chckseu : and 'tis the opinion of the 
•*ourt of aldermen, and FU stand in it. [ExsunL 

Scene ul 

EiUtr Lord Arminger and Mariana. 

Mar, I am here by promise, to give your Lord- 
ship reasons why you and I must never marr}\ 
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And prepare yourself, for I've a story ; blood and 
liorror are the least things in't. 

Arm. Bless me ! it startles all my spirits to hear 
sweet innocence talk of blood. You must be 
virtuous ; such sweetness cannot deceive. 

Mar, My Lord, I am false, — a lewd impostor, 
and not the heiress whom you came to marry. 

Afm, How? You have not left me sense 
enough to wdtoder ! My blood wants motion, and 
life is stealing from me, and not sensible. Speak 
again, for 'tis impossible you should e'er be 
wicked. 

Mar, I am not the heiress, but Sir Marmaduke 
Seldin's own daughter ; and the true heiresses, my 
dear and lovely kinswomen, are 

Arm. Are what ? Where ? Speak ! 

Mar. Murdered ! What opinion have you of 
my virtue now, my Lord 1 

Arm. I rather fear your senses than your virtue 
yet. Some wild extravagancy hath seized your 
parts, and made your tongue strike false. Such 
a Heavenly fabric cannot be tenanted with devils. 
Therefore deliver truth, in short, and let me be at 
ease. 

Mar, Our cruel father forced our consents to 
that more cruel murder ; and had we refused, we 
had infallibly met our own deaths. 

Arm. Hold ! My heart has met so violent a 
storm, 'twill overset. I bear a weight of grief 
heavier than Atlas' burden. Pray you, speak of 
something else ; my ears are filled with so much 
wickedness, they have no room for more. Pray 
you, speak the rest as softly as you can. 

Mar. Then thus, my Lord. Having met my 
father in all his bloody purposes 

Arm. Bless me ! how unconcerned she talks of 
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blood ! Her tongue persuades one way and her 
Heavenly form another. 

Mar. But the contrivance of their deaths so 
infinitely surprised and pleased my &ther, that he 
trusted our engines with the bloody deed. 

Arm. Bless me ! how my opinion comes and 
goes 1 You seem to rejoice, madam. 

Mar, Then hear me, sir. My own servant, 
having a seaman to her lover, hired a ship to carry 
them to the north of Norway, and there to set the 
innocent ashore where none but the merciless 
inhabit; and, being shipped, my jealous father 
saw them under sail below the Hope, and then 
returned well satisfied. But our serviiiitSy by our 
order, the next tide brought 'em back ; aiid here, I 
thank Heaven, they are safe, ana have esca.ped the 
wicked purpose of niy father. 

Arm. I thank Heaven too, both for your Tittamis 
actand theirpreservatioi^ Howgl^ripus doyou'now 
appear ! You shine so bright, your dazzling virtues 
hurt my tender sight I dare not gaze too mueL 

Mar, My Lord, preserve your Qne maiH^^ed 
tongue for the lovely beauty that deserves it. 
You came to court the true heiress, and fate has 
purposely preserved her for you. 

Enter Lydia. 

Lyd, Oh, na^y sweet, dear lady, your cousins will 
receive you with such joy, I fear an ecstasy will 
follow, ril call them presently. 

Mar. Now you shall behold a beauty wofiby^f 
the ' Lord Arminger, whose parts and ifoftune 
parallel yours. But had she no wealth, and were 
as low as poor Mariana, the power of her beauty 
would humble the proudest of Monarchs, and make 
him stoop to court her. 
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Arm, Had she all this beauty, and the world's 
treasure in her own exchequer, she could no more 
tempt me to love her than she could tempt the 
dead. A marble statue her beauty may give life 
and motion to, force it to weep and tell its 
amorous passioQ, make it die for love, and so turn 
statue again. All this, I think, is in the power of 
love, and yet it cannot work a change in me ; my 
heart is Unked so firmly to your virtues, magic 
cannot break the chain. 

EtUer Belmaru, Innocentu, Fidelia, Lydia, 

an({ Seaman. 

Mar. Oh, ix^ dear and lovely Belmaria ! My 
^tty Innocentia! 

Vid. We have embraced and kissed already, 
sister; wept for joy, and given thanks. ^o% so 
muehas my ungodly seaman, old Gaptdn Ham- 
iQQok, but vhf» r^idered .thanks to see us t(^ther 
again. 

Bd, Ob, you dear preservers ! How shall we 
xeward^your virtues 1 How. shall we proclaim the 
honeur due to your meritsi 'Tis .fit the world 
should know that Heaven reigns in women. 

Fid, ,Ay, ^ut .the wicked wodd will hardly 
believe it 

Inn. Oh, let me kiss, and clip,* and hug thee ! 
Oh, thou's iny goodly cousin ; thou wad not let us 
be murdered, honey; no more wad thou, thou 
pratty creature thou. 

Fid, Sister, whilst we rejoice to see each other, 
we lose ourselves in neglecting of my Lord. 

Mar, My Lord, most earnestly I crave your 
pardon. 

Ami, This precious love you show each other 

* Embrace. 
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requires my praise and wonder, not my pardon. 
Your servant, madam ; yours, lovely Innocentia. 

Inn. What pratty words he said to me, cousin ! 

Bd. We ought to rejoice at the sight of these 
miracles, these cherubins; for such virtue, my 
Lord, deserves such heavenly attributes. 

Arm. Madam, you cannot say enough ; they are 
angels, only wrapped up in mortality, disguised in 
lovely flesh and blood, to show the world what 
blessed creatures the whole sex of womankind 
were meant. 

Inn. Now, wae's me, cousin, that my tongue 
could but tattle as prattily as this deft * lord's does ! 

Bel. My Lord, we intend equally to divide our 
fortunes with them ; . to be less grateful would 
render us unworthy of our lives, which they so 
virtuously have preserved. 

Inn. Marra, sister, my cousin shall have half of 
everything I have ! Thou'st have half my portion ; 
nay, by my conscience, thou'st have half my hus- 
band when I have him ! 

Fid. But, cousin, suppose this brave Lord were 
your husband, would you let me have half of 
himi 

Inn. Now, by iny saul, I think I should not 
A wattanerin t he's too pratty a man to part with, 
cousin. 

Arm. Lovely, sweet Innocence ! I thank your 
kind opinion, madam. 

Mar. Good Belmaria, did you say half your 
portions? My Lord, have they not brave and 
generous souls 1 Does it not add to their beauties, 
and make them look more lovely 1 Speak, my Lord. 

Arm. With great astonishment I admire their 

* Neat, dexterous. StiU iu use in the north. 
t Qy. I am of opinion. 
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offer. The worst of men must needs adore such 
gratitude. 

Mar. And the best of men despise us, should we 
accept the offer. 

Arm, It was my fear you would, when you so 
highly extolled their generosity. 

Mar. My Lord, if we have done good, the deed 
rewards itself. Virtue's a free gift from above, 
and -to be bought and sold no more than Heaven. 

Fid. Virtue was never mercenary yet ; and if it 
should, my Lord, we have not such a stock as to 
sell it out by retail. 

Bel. This is obstinacy, not honour, to refuse a 
friendship justly, due to you. You'd make us 
ungrateful to raise yourselves a fame. 

Inn,. Let this deft honey Lord be judge now. 
They saved us fra being devoured by wild bears, 
honey Lord ; then should not we give them half we 
have, thou pratty man, thou 1 

Fid. Dispute this no more, but come to the 
point. I present your Lordship with the real 
heiress; my sister was but a false ninepin put 
upon you. 

Mar. 'Tis true, my Lord, this is your true prize, 
and worthy of your greatness. 

Bel. Hold, cousin ! Shall I be offered up to one 
that may refuse me 1 That would be a stain to 
my honour never to be cleared. 

Inn. Marra, wad, to the Lord of Heaven, they 
wad all say so ! Then I hope at last he wad come 
to be my sweet honey husband. 

Mar. We are now to think of safety, for home 
we must not go ; therefore we beg your Lordship 
to take us into your protection. 

Omnes. We all desire that favour, my Lord. 

Inn. Favour 1 marra, it's e'en a blessing ! And, 
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sood hoDej siBto*, l^s ne'er go fr» thiB pratty 
LcMtl whikt we live. 



^m. I reeare yon, ladies, with sack care as 
tender motken take of infiunts ; andif iny konour, 
life, and fbrtone can preserve yon fit>m your 
fetker*8 cnidtT, yon are safe. 

Your safety lies in securing your fatker, 
Bring km to paUic justice, and then 
jomre safe^ 

Jfitr. Oh, say that no more ! My Lord and Bd- 
■aria, yoa have ndlder tempera. W^ have pre^ 
served your Kves, and to paUish my; Cher's 
shame were to mmderns. 

/W. The in he meant yoa see ia mercifiilly 
prevented; how angnteHDl, th^ would:' yov.aU 
appear to us! But thy nature, like thy horrid 
aspect^ is all roudi and furred.' Tliy love t6' her is 
furred aD over like a sick man's tongue; so that: 
love in thee is a perfect fever 7 and idiot thcm'rt 
w^ it is no longer love, but turns again to brutish 



AmL What way can you propose to secure 
yourselves, and conceal your father's shame, 
ladies? 

Mar. If we could find a way to bring him: to 
rv^ientance. 

Btl. Ay, dear cousin, that were a blessed work 
indeed : we could all wish that ; but how? 

Mar. Why, thus. Your Lordship, we desire to 
iiet mv father hither, and tell him we are fallen 
desperately ill — ^indeed, distracted. Say something 
has appear^ to us and frighted us ; and desire him 
to come with all speed, lest we die before he has a 
sight of us. 

Fiii. Very good ■ My two cousins, Lydia, and 
her seaman, shall appear at that window like 
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ghosts, cdl him bloody murderer, bid him repent, 
and so vanish. 

Mar, That must shake his spirits, being guilty 
and, I hope, may work upon his hardened heart. 

Arm, We ril hope tluit. I much approve of 
this contrivance, and, if you please, FU instantly 
about it. 

Bd. My Lord, we shall for ever own the obliga- 
tion. 

Imu Good honey Lord, take bieed my naughty 
nunele do not kill you now. 

Afffu Sweet lovely Innocentia^ I thank you. 
Your faithful servant, ladies. \Evit Abhinqer. 

Inn. FaitMdl to us all) H&rra> I'se sure Pst 
have thiB^ least shar^ of you,* th^L 

Bd\,\Gom^y dear Mariana; this trial, I hope 
will Iwiijg your poor fibber to an humble peni- 
tence; 

Mar, It is the only blessing upon earth my soul 
prays for? 

FiL* I bope^for-something else upon earth before 
I'die, sister/ 

Omne^ We shall all rejoice to see you both 
enjoy your wishes. [Exev^nt 



Act v.— Scene i. 

EwUt Buffoon, Bowman, and Laton. 

La, Oh, Sir Hercules, there's rods in piss for 
you, i' faith. My uncle is so incensed against 
thee for putting that damned joke of Whetstone's 
Park upon him, that he resolves to have the whole 
nation searched, but he will have thee. 
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Ar. I tkoi^t a deer oat of Whetstone's Park 
hmi httn. wekomer to him than all the venison 
I sk' v^odd. How came he to know it % 

&Mr. WhT. it seems he inqoired of some of his 
V«>€kfr Uwrets wh««aboat in Middlesex a place 
<aIjMi WkfCstooe s Park stood, and withal told 
>«i ke kai harizained for two brace of deer yearly 
•iKCS «k's dmng his Hfe. 

Lm^ Upon that they all fell a-laughing at him 
vntij u> spta, and told him it was a park of 
Vttv^4ioa9ei$ : which made him &11 into so great 
1 rk^« that he has smt his clerk, constables, and 
oeriL aad all to search for thee. 

HfT. WhT. Ton know, 'twas Sir Thomas Lovill 
witk the woodm kg that pot Whetstone s Park 
z^?c kim. m so to him, as I am Sir Hercules, 
jkad hid him prodnce his lame knave. Sir Thomas 
I^^TilL Hast thou the deed of thy fsither's estate, ^ 



Le^ I hare it. old boy. He was so pleased that 
1 foGj^i wiih thee in the defence of bis reputa- 
:ac thit he gave me the deed presently ; and the 
UwTYr;^ ass>are me that it is as firm a deed as ever 
vt^: was nude. 

HfT, Then never fear me; Til get off well 
fix;^^. Ill warrant you. 

Lt. rU own the whole to him. Come, we'll 
^\^r»:nre it as we go. [Exeunt. 



SCKXE IL 

£*ii-Vr Lord Arminger and Guardian. 

,4niL Sir Marmaduke, I have something to 
im|>art to you ; but you being subject to violent 
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passions, I am not willing to communicate such 
unwelcome news to you. 

SeL My Lord, to show the dear respect I bear 
you, passion shail be my slave for once. I'll stop 
his violent source, and yoke him to humility. 
Therefore, let me know the worst of ill my cruel 
fate has destined. 

Arm, In short, youF nieces are fallen desperately 
iU. 

SeL Is that all, my Lord ? If they be sick, we 
will have a doctor. 

Arm. Not sick, but worse. A ghastly fear and 
trembling has possessed them. Something appears 
to 'em and frights 'em ; for they ran to me and 
cried, Save us, save us ! and asked me if I saw 
nothing, and pointed with their fingers, crying 
aloud. There they are ! there they are ! Have they 
ever had such fits before ] 

SeL Often, my Lord, often. Ever, when they 
dream of hob^blins, the next day they run to me 
for shelter. Damn 'em, their ba«e womanish fear 
wiU destroy their glorious preferment. 

Ann. Their desperate fits would make me think 
'em guilty of murder, but for my full persuasion 
of their sweet and blessed innocence ; and what 
unspeakable comfort it is to be innocent ! What 
say you, sir ] 

SeL Yes, it is a fine childish comfort. For to 
be innocent is to be ignorant ; to be ignorant is to 
know nothing ; and they that know nothing are 
unworthy to be reckoned of the race of man. 
And that is my opinion of innocence, my Lord. 

Arm. I am troubled to hear this ; it is no re- 
ligious answer. 

Sd. It was no religious question. I would see 
my nieces ; are they here, my Lord 1 

T 




Tflbin! rU 

vkidi hr thy vir- 

[Gkod above, 

St a fotJish scare- 

I 
^t What is't you 

>t« ^^icxoBC I ifwik w BOthing; I see 



s:*ab. >i^ sr: ms sDcm dsnacted starts as 
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m. In short, 
cttoe a week, and 

^'^m. ZTL ncL VMT meos; their Tirtnes may 

[£xtf Abjonger. 



SHpent dad in 
thtt I fliay hill thee 
joiL « Mnt liHie domhij damned. 
^^!tiiic sus^ 3»nL^i2.hnt]iie; I am an airy 

>«« J amf mmT^ Moi Tsk iaead and mould thy 
ar^ ^113: iBU m^isstsDcit^ ihai I may tear it into 

>*•. X oiamM jiniL .^ thy piy^ming. Despatch 
mi%L. dit T!iif nr^ii^ jcv- ssuk mad in hell that 
:a«'«L ir^ ?^ jfoif ra -fitrsk : ihfrefoftf make haste, 
:a»'5 iwoE aif*- 

S<. ^' :;^ bfrl ^v^ixis me. let him if he dares 
^icnr i^acx mf I ^k^ V.im and his whole host of 
:ru-»fs 3cTmt iS-siffTC&ft. ht wife, and in spite of 
iA. liJs- ^Tiacii. rX k»fp her hoe on earth, and 
im^ ?^niiw Rt» Ky cackoU. And what a 
^aoiw T^^miii V **• iJeal to hare it said. Miss 

>t.'L. C<«as^ taT madness, fool ! I am that 
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seaman who undertook the bloody murder of thy 
nieces, but was prevented by being all drowned at 
sea. 

Sel. Drowned ! Art thou sure of it ? 

Sea. Too sure. 

SeL Then take notice, I am their heir-at-law ! 
Come down, sweet ghost, and let me kiss thee ; 
for never did spirit bring such blessed news ! 

Bel. \Entefing above] wicked uncle, repent. 

Inn. Kepent, for thou's my naughty nuncle. 

Sel. What I a Yorkshire ghost with Innocentia ] 
What northern devil is thy guardian now 1 

Sea. Since thou canst not, wretched man, repent, 
behold us all in flesh and blood, and clad in pure 
innocence. 

Sel. Alive, all alive? Oh, happy hour! Oh, 
blessed minute ! Come, come down, dear nieces, 
and behold your poor uncle rejoicing in his tears 
to find you all thus secretly preserved. What 
saint was't that saved you 1 

Bel. Your virtuous children. So we come, good 
nncle. 

Inn. Take heed thou dissemble not, good nuncle. 

[Exeunt above. 

Sel. My own daughters betray me? I that 
thought my subtlety above the reach of devils, by 
children to be deluded ! Oh, damn 'em ! How like 
innocent truth their words fell from 'em, and I an 
infatuated fool believed. 

Enter Lord Arminger, Fidelia, Belmaria, 
Innocentia, Lydia, and Seaman. 

Arm. Sir Marmaduke, I take you in my arms, 
and am overjoyed to see such penitential tears flow 
from you. 

Sel. Oh, my Lord, I find my children have made 
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known my wicked purpose; and my shiune con- 
foandfl me so, I daie not loc^ upcm your Tirtooos 
figure. Oh, let me see my Heavenly babes! 

Mar. Here, dear Cuher, let us for ever kneel, 
and for evermore thank Heaven for this your 
blessed conversicnL 

Fid. Oh, dear sir, what comfort 'tis to see yoa 
satisfied that these are safe ! 

SeL A blessed comfort indeed ! They are saints, 
my Lcnxi, too good to dwell on earth, and therefore 
slyJl to Heaven — thns, ye devils ! 

[Stahg Mabuxa ; Lord Arminger and Sea- 
man disanahim. 

ArvL Uoild, thou cursed wretch ! Take his 
«vani frcmB side, whilst I disarm him of his 

/W. RxoL nm for surgeons ! let all the house- 
koldnm: 

AfWL HoBiif^ald! Employ the whole world 
for surs^hosiiw jiz>d let all the business of the earth 
stand soil liii Mjuisna be recovered ! 

J/<ir. Hav^ raercy on my distressed father, my 
Lord. 

S^l. A curse on thee for a religious jilt ! 

Arm. What can he now expect but public 
justice \ for all the records of hell cannot produce 
such wickedness as is in thee. But, for ]!^Iariana's 
sake, yet repent, and all shall be forgot. 

&/. Repent ! Seaman, that Lord's turned fooL 
Did quality ever trouble itself with repentance 
before ! it hes not in the road of greatness. Fetch 
me the devil, and Fll thank you. I have revenge- 
ful woii^ Ux him and his whole tribe. Give me 
my sword. 

S^M. You are in no condition to be trusted with 
a sword, sir. 
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Sel. Lord, of all mankind trust not that trea- 
cherous slave. He once seemed to me the braTort; 
and the bloodicBt villain that ever man or devil 
employed ; and the false dog turned tail, proved 
honest, and betrayed me. My children, too, 
proved false. Who would stay in this wicked 
world t I and my damned isaue will out on't 
To see them fry in torments would please me 
better than to be a Monarch. 

Arm. Thou wretch, think of thy soul, and then 
repent. 

Sel. I cannot Eevenge allows no time to think 
of souls. The heralds know everj^hing takes 
place of penitence ; that comes sneaking behind, 
and is allowed no place of honour. But vengeance 
rides i'th' front o' th' battle, and I his right band 
man. Therefore this tongue shall never utter any 
words but vengeance, furies, and torments ; tor- 
ments, furies, and vengeance. Eevenge, devils, 
revenge ! [E^ii Seldin. 

Arm. What an example of desperation']) here ! 
Pray you, sir, be careful of him till I send Mini- 
sters to comfort him. I wonder so wicked a man 
should have such virtuous children. [Exettnl. 



Enter Judge and Clerk al one door; Bowman, 
Laton, Buffoon, and Squire at another. 

La. Clerk, take heed, be sure you be true to ue. 

Clerk. I'll stick as close to you as your shirt, sir. 

Her. Save you, my Lord I I understand one 
Lovill, a rogue with one eye and a wooden \eg, 
has informed you that I have with most reproach- 
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fidlawi J^Bomiiuoos vofds bespattered your Jadge- 

Jmi. Obo I then it Beems yoa.are Sir Hercules 
BcftMn, thjU huTe, as yoa ddl it, bespattered me. 
Write a warrant, derk. HI dap you up, and clap 
acdoD of Xai thoaaand pounds upon you for 



:^ That vill be a damned dap indeed. Clap 
kirn up* and dj^ an action f Tnis Judge talks 
of Bolhing bot daps; I believe he knows Whet- 
stone's Park betto* than I da 

Her^ Clap me up! I scorn your words, my 
Lord. Bring that villain Lovill to my face to 
JBsd^r his words, if he dare. 

Jmi. I am afraid, derk, he dares not come, 
because of the roguish bargain he put upon me, of 
two brace of deo* oat of Whetstone's Park, — ^it 
seems a park of. bawdy-houses. Bogue ! rogue ! 
My Lwd, rn take that baurgain off your 
rn give you two brace of fallow deer for 
Toar two brace of Whetstone. 

Jmi, Yours is such another park as Whetstone, 
I ^appose. But for Lovill, Fll clap him up in a 
jaiL where he shall never come out 

S/iL Another clap I This old fellow has been a 
swinger in s day& 

H^, He's a shirking knave, and no Knight, my 

l>»d: 

JuJ. How came he to be called so, then 1 

Rytc. In the time of the civil wars he found 
friends^ it seems, to get a blank warrant for a 
Bar\>net, and not finding a good customer for it, he 
saucily bestowed the honour upon himself. 

Jmi, He is the first subject that ever made him- 
self a Knight 

Her. Not by some- few, my Lord. But I am 
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told you threaten to undo me, for which I'll clap 
an action of th6 case upon you, my Lord. 

Squ, Theii there will be clap for your clap, and 
the stone iH your foot stiU, my lord. 

Jud, If I find this Lovill, I'll purge your ill 
manners for you. , 

Her. Hie rogiie's Oath will tiot be taken ; be has 
been Knight of the post these twenty years. 
There canie in his Knighthood ; 'tis his trade, he 
has nothing else to live on. 

Jtid, Did you evet hear two men rail at: one 
another thus, sir ) 

Bow. 1 think the like was never known, my 
Lord. 

Jud, Well, till Lovill be found, I'll secure you, 
sir, . 

Her, I defy both law and lawyer^, for I have a 
protection. 

Jud. A protection? I believe the devil voids 
protections faster than children void worms. Let 
me see it, sir. 

Her. I have it not yet ; but if you'll call for a 
pen and ink, I'll write myself one presently. 

Jud. This feUow seems to be some jester rather 
than a Knight. 

Bow. He may be a jester, and yet a Knight too. 

Jud. But hold, clerk, was not this gentleman 
here with Sir Thomas Lovill 1 

Bow. My Lord, I was not here. I have a twin 
brother, indeed, very like me ; I suppose it might 
be him. 

Jud. That may be ; but I am certain this young 
Squire was here, and said he was Lovill's son. 

Sgu. My Lord, I was not here. I have a twin 
brotner, indeed, very like me ; I suppose it might 
be him. 
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Jud, This fellow's a fool, and not a Squire, 
sure. 

Squ, My Lord, a fool and a Squire are twins 
too ; you'll scarce know one from the other. 

Jud, Clerk, sure this is Sir Thomas Lovill's eon. 

Sqa, I had rather be thought the son of a whore. 
LovilFs a rogue that deals with pickpockets, and 
can help people to stolen goods again. 

Bow, This is you all this while. Knight. 

Jvd, You all deny the truth. Sir Buffoon, 
you'll deny, too, that my nephew cudgelled you 1 

Her, I scorn to be cudgelled, I confess he 
caned me, indeed, and he kicked me so that my 
haunches look as black as Westphalia ham, or the 
traitors' quarters upon the city gates. 

La, Upon my word, my Lord, I never caned nor 
kicked him, nor did I ever in my life see the man 
before this day. 

Jud, Did you not beat him, then, for abusing me 
80 grossly ? 

La, No, my Lord. 

Jud, Then give me my deed again, sirrah. 

La, No, my Lord. 

Jud, Why did you own, you l>ase fellow, that 
you were caned and kicked ? 

Her, Because, my Lord, I take delight in lying ; 
'tis my darling virtue. I love it better than you 
love Whetstone venison, my Lord. 

Jud, You rascal, I'll have you cudgelled because 
you scorn it. 

Bow, Oh, my Lord, exercise your patience and 
take some other course. 

Jud, Then I suppose that you, sirrah, hired that 
rogue Lovill to tell me stories of your valour, to 
wheedle me out of my estate. 

La, I did so, my Lord. 
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Jud, You impudent fellow 1 hast thou the face 
to justify it % 

La. Yes, my Lord. 

Jvd. And this ridiculous Squire is Lovill, that 
rascal's son % 

Sgu, Yes, my Lord ; and I am this Knight's son 
too, my Lord. 

Jvd. You abominable fool, how can that be ? ' 

Bow. Because, my Lord, Sir Hercules disguised 
himself with a black patch and a wooden leg, a 
purpose to put this trick upon you. 

Jvd. Clerk, bear Mdtness, here are two Knights 
found in one person, both confessing each other to 
be notorious rogues. Here's a pillory in the case, 
besides whipping in abundance. 

Her. You have done well. Ouns ! what have 
you brought me to ? 

Jvd. The misfortune is that these two Knights 
have but one back to bear all the whipping due to 
'em both. 

Her, I defy your whipping ! Pull off my coat. 
Look you here, sir ; I am the court fool, and here's 
my fool's coat to protect me. 

Jvd. Death ! Had ever lawyer so many tricks 
put upon him ? Cheated of my oflSce, my estate ! 
and not content with that, but thus grossly to 
abuse me too ? 

La. Your conscience knows you cozened my 
father grossly, and I have got it again by a trick ; 
so there's trick for your trick, and the stone in your 
foot still. 

Jvd. I think there's a flaw in the deed ; if there 
be, villain, I'll make thee the wretchedest beggar 
in the nation. 

B<m. We have been with counsel, and they say 
it is the firmest deed that ever yet was drawn ; so 
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that jaa hare the credit of fadog the bert eoavvj- 
aneer of all the tawn. 

/ii^ Then am I the first man that eresr was 
ttifdoBe bf bdng too good a Lnryer. But Tft find 
flome otiMT way to destroj tbee, thon aeconed 
TiUain ! ' [ExeuMi Judge amd Ccesk. 

8m. As angiy as yon are, I expect my hagain 
of Whetstone s Park, my Lord. 

Her, Now, boys, lef s to the tarem ! eat, drink, 
and rejoice ; for Dagon the law is beaten down, and 
shall be no longer w<»^ipped. [Exewti. 



SCEXEIV. 

Enter Fidelia and Ixnocextia. 

Fid. How do you, my dear Innocentiat My 
soul mourns to hear you say you're sick, child. 

Inn. Prithee, cousin, do not call me child. By 
my saul, I have woman's thoughts in me ; my head 
aches so it plays riveskin Mdth me. Wae's me, my 
heart gripes me too ! 

Fid. You mistake, jewel; 'tis the belly that 
gripes, not the heart 

Inn, Nay, God waite, it's e'en my heart that is 
it. I can do nought but think of that pratty Lord, 
cousin ; then my heart gripes me so that I'se e'en 
ready to be dead. What means that ? hast thon 
any ^kill to tell me, cousin 1 

Fid, Alas ! my dear cousin, I doubt you are in 
love. 

Inn. Now, wae's me, I'se quite undone then. 
Thou knows, cousin, that sweet honey Lord kissed 
my hand e'en now, and he kissed it so prattiJy 
that I have kissed it a thousand times since, be- 
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cause that pratty Lord kissed it ; and is that love, 
thiDkeat thou, cousin 1 

Fid. Ay, and desperate love too. Shall I tell 
him how you love him, cousin 1 

Inn. Ay, and e'en God's beniaon and mine light 
on thee for it ; but I doubt, cousin, thou'll speak 
ean word for me, and twea for thyself. 

Fid. Oh fie, cousin I do n«t tUiJik I am so trea- 
cherous. 

Itm. By my sauI, I'se sure I should serve tliee 

Fid. Poor, sweet jewel, I pity thee exceedingly ! 
Enter Lord Arminger. 

.4Tm. Oh, Fidelia, rejoice ! your sister's wound 
proves but a scratch. All danger's past ; she's 
dressed and coming forth. 

Fid, I heartily rejoice, But, my Lord, tliiB 
sweet creature is so in love with your Lordaliip, 
that if you he not civil to her, I really think 'twill 
kill her. 

Arm. Heaven forbid, pretty lady ! Be assured 
I pay you my respects with all the love my lionnur 
can give way to. 

Inn. Let me but once a day look at thy pratty 
face, and then kias my hand for me, thou deft 
pratty man, and that's all the blessing I desire in 
the warld. 

Enler Mariana, 

Ami. Assure yourself of those and tbouaauds 
more. But behold your sweet sister. Oh, my dear 
Mariana, Providence, 1 hope, has lent you life, to 
make mine easy to me. 

Mar. Stop there, my Lord. Made not yon a 
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contract with my father to marry Belmaria, the 
eldest heiress ? 

Arm, I grant I did so, madam. 

Mar, And was not I without a fortune falsely 
put upon you) Did you not court me as Bel- 
maria, and truly love me as Belmaria t 

Arm. Your father^s dagger is in every word 
youVe spoke, and has not scratched, but wounded. 

Inn, Now, wae's me ! my pratty Lord's in love 
with thy sister, cousin. 

Arm, Mariana, you accuse me as if I had broke 
my faith ! By Heaven, I never yet was false ! 

Mar, You will be, if you persist in a love 
sprung from a false foundation. You made love 
to an impostor, a false woman ; and now you know 
the cheat, are you so weak to think your honour 
is engaged to make that courtship good to that 
impostor 1 

Arm, An impostor is the welcomest blessing 
upon earth to me, if it appear in your lovely 
figure. 

Inn, Now, by my saul, he's more in love with 
her than I'se with him, waes me ! 

Mar, I believe, my Lord, you truly love me, and 
that's my only curse. 

Inn, Ten thousand sike curses fall on me 1 they 
would be my best blessings, cousin. 

Mar, When I consider how falsely — ^how by a 
trick you came to love me, I must in honour pro- 
nounce my own doom, and say I'll never marry. 

Inn, God in Heaven keep her ever in that 
mind ! 

Mar. The wrong else to Belmaria would look 
as if we saved her from one murder to execute a 
worse upon her. 
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Enter Belmaria. 

Bel. Mariana, you nor your Lord have injured ; 
but had your father proved faithful, perhaps I had 
been your bride, my Lord. 

Inn, Wae's me, what shall I do ? My sister's in 
love Mdth him too ! Wad I had been devoured 
with wild bears. 

Mar. Had my father been faithful, Belmaria 
says you had been hers; mark that, my Lord. 
Can you after this ever make court to me 1 My 
Lord, this heart and every drop of blood within it 
has more love for you than Dido quitted life for ; 
yet all this can I conquer to be just, therefore 
must not in point of honour marry. — What strong 
arguments I use to destroy myself ! [Aside. 

Fid. I thank fate I am not in love's lime-twigs, 
for here's the devil and all to do. In point of 
honour, forsooth, one will not marry, and the other 
will not marry; so that I find the punctilios of 
honour will destroy generation. And is't not pity 
such a Lord should die without leaving some of his 
brood behind him, cousin ? 

Inn. Ay, God he knows is it ! 

jirm. I know she loves me ; I'll try her with a 
small design. Mariana, I find your resolution 
fixed, and no persuasion can make you mine ; 
therefore I will take your advice, and apply myself 
to fair Belmaria ; so your servant, madam. Sweet 
Belmaria, now I address to you. 

Mar; Hold, hold ! I die, I die ! 

[They run to her. 

Arm, Say you'll be my wife, and then I'll quit 
Belmaria. 

Mar. Anything rather than see that cruel sight 
again. 
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F'ld, Maxry her presently, my Lord, lest honour 
get the upper hand again. 

Inn. Help, help! my heart is broken quite in 
two. [Falls down. 

Fid. AlaSy my sweet cousin ! Do you take her 
up, my Lord, and she'll do well again. 

Arm. How do you do, dear Innocentia ] 

Inn. Is it the pratty Lord that comes to help 
me ? Then I is varra well again. 

Mar. Then we are happy, my Lord, and I am 
wholly yours. But how does my father all this 
whHe? 

Arm. He desires to go into the country with 
two Ministers, who gave me great assurance of his 
conversion. We will marry, then, with all con- 
venient speed. 

Bd. I hope, my Lord, youll be our guardian, 
and let us live together, and- we are satisfied. 

Inn. And, good honey Lord, let us never part 
whilst we have one hour to live. 

Arm. By my life, we would not quit you for all 
the world's wealth ; and I'll make it my whole 
business to match you to honourable fortunes. 

Fnkr Alderman, Squire, Bowman, Laton, 

and AiMWELL. 

Aid. With your leave, my Lord Arminger ! We 
hear Sir Marmaduke Seldin is distracted and 
dying, and that your Lordship is made guardian to 
the two heiresses 1 

Arm. The ladies are pleased to think me worthy 
of that trust, and I have undertaken it. 

Aid. The northern lady is to marry my nephew, 
my Lord. To that end Sir Marmaduke caused me 
to settle my estate entirely upon her ; the match 
is gone so far, my Lord. 
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S(fu. Nay, 'tie gone further with us young folks, 
for we have played at clapperdepouch together; 
therefore 'tis too late to break off the match. 

IiiH. By my saul I never played at clapperde- 
pouoh with thee. Did my nuncle mean to wad me 
to sike an a fool as thee i 

SqiL Why, this ia not my clapperdepouch, uncle. 

Fid. Why, no ! I is thy clapperdepouch, honey. 

Si/u. What the devil ! are there two clapperde- 
poucheB ] I am sure one must be falsa 

Inn. I'se sure I'so the right Northern HeireES. 

b'qti. Then thou art the false one, honey. I 
have heard of false dice and false ninepins ; but to 
have a false clapperdepouch put upon a man is 
more than ever I heard of. 

Aid. My Lord, I will not stand to this bargain, 
for my estate is settled upon the Northern Heiress. 

Ann, No, sir ; I have read the deed, and it is 
settled upon Fidelia Seldin. 

Aid. Then I am cozened, my Lord, and abused. 

Arm. Not so, sir; 'twas your own voluntary act. 
Besides, I have married her sister, and I hope 
you'll think it no disparagement for me to call you 
uncle, and you me nephew, and to have your kins- 
man call me brother. 

Aid. My Lord, I shall take it for the greatest 
honour in the world. 

Squ. A much greater honour than our alliance 
with King Pippin ; and so I receive Fidelia Seldin 
for my wife. 

Aid. And I receive you, my Lord, as my nephew, 
and your lady as my niece. 

Enter Sir Hercules Buffoon md Overwisk 

Her. And I receive you as my son and daughter. 

By this match you honour us, as you are a noble 
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Lord ; and we honour you by making you a kins- 
man to King Pippin. 

Over, My Earl of honour, I have one project, the 
which, if your Lordship will countenance 

Arm, You know I was always your friend, and 
ever will be. 

Over. Then, my Earl, you must know my ancestor 
was the first inventor of shorthand, and you see of 
what use it is to the world ; but at first it was 
extremely laughed at, as, no doubt, my project 
will be. 

Bow, There is no question of it in the least. 

Arm, Pray you let me hear your project as 
briefly as you can. 

Over, Briefly ? I find I am troublesome. I 
humbly refuse, then, my Lord. 

Aim, I would not give a doit to hear it. 

Over, My Lord, I humbly grieve that I have 
rudely refused. My project is this 

Arm. I will not hear it now, sir. 

Over. Then I pity you, my Lord. Young man, 
thou shalt hear it. 

Squ, By my faith but I will not. 

Over. Now, sir, it is my opinion that you sprung 
not from the loins of King Pippin. 

Her, Sir, do you affront the family of the 
Buffoons % 

Squ, I'll affront^ your coxcomb with Mahomet's 
own scimitar that cut off Orene's head. 

Over, My Lord, upon my honour that very 
scimitar hangs up now in Gresham College. 

Arm, Now, sir, I'll hear your project, for your 
scimitar's sake at Gresham College. 

Over, My Lord, you all know the world now 
writes shorthand ; and my project is that, which I 
am, I confess, really fond of. 
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Bow. That's more than any one else will be, I 
doubt Well, what ia it ) 

Over. Sir, I communicate only to my Lord, 
Ladies, you may hear if you please. My project 
is, ladies ; well, I value myself extremely upon it. 

Inn. Marra, the devil ha ma gin tbis be not a 
worae fool than tby clapperdepouch cousin. 

Over. Well, in short, as all the world writes 
shorthand, so I would teach all the world to speak 
shorthand, and by an Aet of Parliament have it 
called the shorthand tongue. 

La. Speak shorthand, and have it called the 
shorthand tongue 1 Jack Adams * for that ! Ha, 
ha, ha! 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha, ha I 

Over. Did not I beforehand tell your Lordship I 
should be laughed at 1 

Arm. You did so indeed, most prophetically. 

Over, Neverthelefls, my Lord, I shall proceed ; for 
I have really computed that a long-winded Mini- 
ster shall preach a sermon in the ahortJiand tongue 
in as little time as a horse sball run a four miles' 
course, and that is exactly seven minutes, madam. 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

Bmc. Why do you laugh, gentlemen? I think 
'twould be great service to the nation to have a 
sermon preached in seven minutes. 

Aim. Then sermons would not be tedious, nor 
people would not sleep at church. 

her. Nor would they have time to make love 
there, as I have done often. 

Syu, Nor would Sunday pies be burnt in the 
oven, nor meat over-roasted ; nor would farmers 
have time to make bargains at church. 
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Over, Bight, sir. I will undertake to make the 
merchants of the 'Change and lawyers at the bar 
plead all their business in the shorthand tongue ; 
nay, and the Judges shall give sentence in the 
shorthand tongue. 

Squ. And men shall be hanged in shorthand 
ropes, and then they will feel no pain. 

Over, Right. And what ease would it be to the 
world to have all the whole business of a day done 
in seven minutes ! 

Squ, Then should we have all the rest of the day 
to be drunk in. 

La, I believe thou speak'st shorthand already, 
Squire; for always when thou'rt drunk thou 
put'st twelve words into one. 

Squ, That is not shorthand ; 'tis called clipping 
the King's English. I hope, sir, you'll teach women 
to scold in shorthand tongue, and that would be 
great service to the nation. 

Bow, Good my Lord, let us laugh this insuflFer- 
able shorthand fool quite out of the land. 

Omnes, The shorthand tongue ! Ha, ha, ha 1 
away, fool, away ! 

Over, I'll make you all fools with one philo- 
sophical question. Tell me whether at the great 
or the small end of a spider's egg does nature 
make production ? 

La, Thou art the product of an ass, I'm sure. 

Squ, Pray you, sir, let me ask you one question. 
Is your name Overwise or Otherwise ] 

Over, It is not proper for me to say I'll quarrel 
with you ; but, sir, I'll make a cessation of friend- 
ship with you, and so draw upon you. 

Bow, Hold, hold ! put up, put up ! Away, 
shorthand ass ! 

Over, Well, I pity all fools; from the gentle- 
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man to the lord and lady fools ; and so I take my 
leave. [Exit Overwise. 

Sm. I hope you'll take your leave in the short- 
hand tongua 

Aim, My Lord, we hope you will befriend us so 
far as to admit us suitors to these heiresses. 

Arm. Gentlemen, were I not concerned, I would 
serve you frankly ; but being their guardian, were 
you my brothers I would not betray my trust, but 
will match them to men of such honour and 
wealth as shall deserve their fortunes; and this 
resolution you cannot take unkindly. 

La, No, my good Lord, your answer has fully 
satisfied us. 

Bel. What a noble Lord is this, cousin! 

Mar. Come, pretty cousin. Til give you half I 
have now ; nay, I'll give you half my husband. 

Inn. Thank you, honey cousin ; but I'st be a 
little whore then, shall I not 1 

Mar. No, sweet cousin. Til have a care of that. 

Fid. My Lord, we must see honest Captain 
Hammock here and his Miss well rewarded, and 
all's done. 

Arm. And it shall be done to their satisfaction. 



EPILOGUE 

WraU and spoke by J, H. Com. 

Hethinks, right worthy friends, yoa seem to sit 

As if 70a had all ta'en physic in Uie pit. 

When the play^s done, your jaded fancies pall ; 

After enjoyment, thus 'tis with us alL 

You are 

Mere epicures in thinking ; and, in fine. 

As difficult to please in plays as wina 

YouVe no true taste of either, judge at random, 

And cry, De gtistibus non dispuiandum. 

One's for Vin d'Hermitage, love's lofty inditing ; 

Another Old Hock, he a style that's biting ; 

Both hate Champagne^ and damn soft natural 

writing. 
And some, forsooth, 

Love Ehenish wine and sugar, plays in metre ; 
Like dead wine, swallowing nonsense rhymes make 

sweeter. 
There's one's for a cup of Nantes, and he, 'tis odds. 
Like old Buffoon, loves plays that swinge the Gods. 
True English topers Racy Sack ne'er fail ; 
With such Ben Jonson's humming plays prevail ; 
Whilst some at tricks and grimace only fleer ; 
To such must noisy frothy farce appear ; 
These new Wits relish small smart bottle beer. 
French gouts, that mingle water with their wine, 
Cry, Ah de French song, gosoun, dat is ver' fine. 
Who never drink without a relishing bit ; 
Scapin, methinks, such sickly tastes might hit. 
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Where V entertain each squeamish nicer palate 
With sauce of dances, and with songs for sakd. 
Since, then, 'tis so hard to please with choicest diet 
Our guests, wh' in wit and sense do daily riot ; 
Since wit is damned by those whom wits we call, 
As love that stands by love, by love does fall ; 
When fools, both good and bad, like whores, 

swallow all, — 
" I wish for your sakes the sham Wits o' th' nation 
" Would take to some honest, some thriving voca- 
tion. 
" The Wit of our feet, you see every night, 
" Says more to our purpose than all you can write. 
" Since things are thus carried, a Wit's such a tool, 
** He that makes the best plays does but best play 
the fooL" 

A dreaded fool's your bully, 
A wealthy fool's your cit, 
A contented fool's your cully. 

But your fool of fools your wit 
They all fool cit of 's wife, 

fife fools them of their pelf; 
But your Wit's so damned a fool. 
He only fools himself. 
Oh, Wits, then face about to sense ! Alas ! 
I know it by myself, a Wit's an ass. 
For, like you, in my time 
I've been foolish in rhyme ; 
But now so repent the nonsensical crime, 
I speak it in tears, which from me may seem oddly. 
Henceforth Fll grow wiser — damn wit, I'll be 

godly! 
That when by new grace I have wiped off old 

stains, 
In time I may pass, not for Count, but Sir Haynes. 



SAUNY THE SCOT; 

OR, 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 



Sauny the Scot; or. The Taming of tJie Shrew: A 
Comedy. As it is now acted at the Theaire-Eoyal, Written 
by J. Lacy, Servant to His Majesty, and never h^ort 
printed, London : Printed and sold by E, WMUock, near 
Stationers* Hall, 1698. 4to, 

lb, — As it is now acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane, by Her Majesty's Company of Comedians. Written 
by John Lacy, Esq. 

Then I'll cry oat, sweird with Poetick Rage, 
*TiB I, John Lacy, have reformed your Stage. 

— Prol. to Rtheartah 

London : Printed for P. Bragge, in Paternoster Row, 
1708. ito. 



This piece, altered from Shakespeare's Taming of a Shrew, 
has beeii attributed to Lacy, and with all show of probability, 
inasmuch as internal evidence is strong in his favour. The 
language of Sauny, for instance, is closely allied to, if not 
identiou with, that of the Yorkshire heiress in the comedy of 
Sir Hercuka Bvffoonf just preceding. It is not Scotch in 
its idiom or apparent pronunciation, but savours strongly 
of the meridian of Doncaster, Lacy's birthplace. Having 
some resemblance, some very remote resemblance, to Scotch, 
the difference between it and the reality at the time when 
the piece was first produced would not be detected in 
London ; and even at the present day a mongrel mixture 
of Scotch, Yorkshire, Somerset, and other provincial dialects, 
is, it is to be feared with consent of the Scotch residenters 
there, accepted on Hie London stage as the language spoken 
in one and all or any of these several places. As regards 
provincial pcUois, it is recorded hy Aubrey that from Lacy 
" Ben Jonson tooke a note of his Yorkshire words and pro- 
verbs for his Tide nf a Tvhy Aubrey, however, more 
probably meant Jonson's Sad Shqfkera, as the phrases 
introduced in the Tale </ a Tttb are not northern but 
western, while in the Sad Shepherd the Yorkshire phraseo- 
logy obtains. 

Although Langbaine evinces a partiality for Lacy, and 
Sauny the Scot was produced at the Theatre Royal on 
9th April 1667, he makes no mention of it whatever in 
his account of Engliah Dramatic Poetry, Lacy himself 
acted " Sauny." The play was not prmted until 1698, 
seventeen years after Lacy's death, but without the per- 
formers' names. It would seem to have been revived at 
that time to afford Bullock an opportunity of performing 
"Sauny." Geneste gives this furtner portion of the cast : — 
PetnicMOf Powell ; WoodaMf Johnson ; Winlove^ Mills ; 
Tranio, Harland ; OeroMo, Thomas ; SncUchpenny, Pinketh- 
man ; Jamie^ Haines ; Margaaret, the Shrew, Mrs. Verb- 
nu»en ; Biancha, Mrs. Gibber. 

Jrepys thus notices its first production : — '* 9th April 1667. 
To the Eling's house, and there saw The Taming of a Shrew, 
which hath some very good pieces in it, but generally is but 
a mean play ; and the best part, 'Sauny,' done by Lacy ; 
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and hath not half its life, by reason of the words, I suppose, 
not being understood, at least by me." 

In this alteration of Shakespeare's play, the dialogue is 
shortened and converted into prose, the scene is changed 
from Padua to London, Grumio is turned into Sauny, and 
the fifth act is almost altogether new. It was acted, with, 
success. Shakespeare's play was partially taken from the 
older comedy The Taming of a Shrew, and partly from 
!7%e Supposes, a comedy by George Gascoigne. The subject 
has been frequently dealt with in other plays, and among 
the offshoots of Shakespeare's piece may be instanced The 
Cobbler of Preston, by Charles Johnson, again altered by 
Christopher Bullock, son of the actor who played ** Sauny ' 
in LacjTs version, and The Devil to Pay, by Jevon. 

In the old play Taming of a Shrew, on which Shakes- 
peare founded hia comedy, the character called by him 
Grumio was named Sander, and probably from this cir- 
cumstance Lacy derived the idea of representing it under 
the garb of a Scotchman. The original play (1594) was 
reprinted for the Shakespeare Society in 1844, from the 
copy supposed to be unique in the library of the Duke of 
Devonshire. Stevens had previously reprinted the edition 
of 1607 of this play, in **8ix old plays, on which Shakes- 
peare founded his Measure for MeoMtre, Comedy of Errors, 
Taming the Shrew, King John, King Henry IV. and King 
Henry v.. King Lear.** Lond. 1779. 8vo. 

The dedication "to the Right Honourable the Earl of Brad- 
ford," which follows, is attached only to the edition of 1708, 
and apparently emanates from the publisher. Although not 
a great literary effort, it is worth while preserving. 

Francis Newport, the first Earl of Bradford, who obtained 
that honour in 1694 from William and Mary, was the eldest 
son and heir of Richard Newport, who for his loyalty was 
created by Charles i., in 1642, Lord Newport of High- 
Ercall. After the King's death, he having suffered much 
during the Civil War, retired to France, where he died in 
1650. Before the Restoration, Francis, the future earl, 
was appointed Comptroller and Treasurer of the Royal 
Household. He was created Viscount Newport of Bradford 
in 1675. He married Lady Diana Russell, daughter of 
Francis, Earl of Bedford, by whom he had five sons and 
four daughters, and died in 1708, when he was succeeded 
by his son Richard. All the honours became extinct upon 
the death of Thomas, the fifth and last earl, who died a 
lunatic on the 18th of April 1762. 



EIGHT HONOURABLE 
THE EARL OF BRADFORD. 



Wren, by this way of address, I gain a 
into your Lordship's honourable walls, the full 
view of that venerable brow I meet there, and all 
the radiant glories round it, demands the humbleBt 
bending knee from so bold an intruder. 

'Tis here I survey the bountiful smiles of the 
great »nd gracious Dispenser of blessings, in de- 
volving on so deserving a, head so unbroken a, 
chain of continued prosperity, through your Lord- 
ship's long and still unfinished race of honour. 

"Tis thus, through the various administrations of 
so many successive sovereign heads, the throne has 
ever found your Lordship a vigorous supporter ; 
your country a faithful and unshaken patriot ; your 
altars a constant and zealous devotee ; your equals, 
the more exalted veins, a leading vrorthy among 
them ; whUst your LordslJp has so signally dis- 
tinguished your conspicuous merits, that the elder 
heads of honour have all the reason in the world 
to pride themselves in so eminent a pattern of 
virtue, and the younger to copy from it 

'Tis thus, ray Lord, you have enjoyed a long 
blest life, — more a reward than gift, a donation 
more from the divine gratitude than favour. For 
true virtue is bo much and so justly the darling 
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of Heaven, that the blessings that fall on such a 
favoarite head are not the random showers of Pro- 
vidence. 

Your Lordship's austere profession of piety has 
not the least tincture of bigotry ; for, as your Lord- 
ship has ever made it your care thoroughly to read 
the world, yet so equally have you divided the 
work of life, that in all the greatest load of private 
or public affairs your Lordsnip still never wanted 
leisure or application to the sublimer study of 
heaven. Tis from this you can equally taste the 
innocent blessings of this life, and yet at the same 
time make the wisest and securest provision for a 
richer feast in the next. 

Amongst these innocent enjoyments, your Lord- 
ship has ever had a particular relish to the diver- 
sions of the theatre ; and 'tis this consideration 
only has animated my presumption in making your 
Lordship this public presentation.- And, as the 
offering I humbly make your Lordship is a piece 
that took its original from the celebrated pen of 
the famous Shakespeare, and afterwards received 
its finishing stroke from that ingenious comedian 
Mr. Lacy, and thereby has acquired the merit of 
appearing so often on the stage, handed down 
through so long an age, and even to continue its 
reputation to the present generation a still darling 
entertainment,— 'tis from hence alone it has arro- 
gated a little more boldness in laying itself at your 
Lordship's feet, by the hand of, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most dutiful 

and most devoted Servant 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 
1708. 

MEN. 

Lord Beaufoy, Father to) ^^ ^^^ 
Margaret and Biancha^ . j * 

Woodall, a rich old Citizen^ ^ jQgjrgQjr 
courts Biancha, . . , ) ' 

Petruohio, the Tamer, . . Mr. Mills. 

^^^mjlT^' ^''^''^'' ^'] ^^- Husbands. 
Tranio, yornig WMove's Servant, Mr. Fairbank. 

Sir Lyonel Winlove, a\ ^ p 

Cmntry GenUeman, . .| ^^* ^^^^^* 

Winlove, his Son, . . . Mr. Booth. 

Snatchpenny, a Tovm Sharper, Mr. Pack. 

Jamy, Servant to Winlove, . Mr. Norris. 

Sauny, Fetruchu/s Scotch Footman, Mr. Bullock. 

Curtis, Nick, Philip, and other Servants to Fet- 
ruchio, 

women. 

Margaret, the Shrewy . . Mrs. Bradshaw. 
BiANCHA, her Sister, . . Mrs. Mills. 
Widow. 

Scene: London. 
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Act I. 
ErUer Winlove and his man Tranio. 

Win. I am quite weary of the country life. 
There is that Kttle thing the world calls quiet, but 
there is nothing else. Clowns live and die in't, 
whose souls lie hid here, and after death their 
names. My kinder stars, I thank 'em, have 
winged my spirit with an ^^tive fire, which makes 
me wish to Imow what men are bom for. To diet 
a running horse, to give a hawk casting, to know 
dogs' names? These make not men; no, 'tis 
philosophy, 'tis learning, and exercise of reason 
to know what's good and virtuous, and to break 
our stubborn and untempered wills to choose it. 
This makes us imitate that great Divinity that 
framed us. 

Tra, I thought you had leam'd Philosophy 
enough at Oxford. What betwixt Aristotle on one 
side, and bottle-ale on the other, I am confident 
you have arrived at a pitch of learning and virtue 
sufficient for any gentleman to set up with in the 
country — that is, to be the prop of the family. 
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Win. My father's fondness has kept me so long 
in the country, Fve forgot all Fd learned at the 
university. Besides, t^e that at best, it but 
rough-casts us. No; London is the choicest 
academy ; 'tis that must polish us and put a gloss 
upon our country studies. Hither I'm come at 
hist, and do resolye to glean many vices. Thou, 
Tnmio, hast been my companion; still one bed has 
held us, one table fed us ; and though our bloods 
give me precedency, — ^that I count chance, — my 
love has made us equal, and I have found a frank 
return in thee. 

Tra. Such a discourse commands a serious 
answer. Enow, then, your kindness tells me I 
must love you ; the good you have taught me 
commands me to honour you ; I have learned with 
you to hate ingratitude. But, setting those aside, 
for thus I may seem to do it for my own sake, be 
assured I must love you though you hate me ; I 
neither look at vice nor virtue in you, but as you 
are the person I dote on. 

Win, No more ; I do believe and know thou 
lov'st me. I wonder Jamy stays so long behind. 
You must look out to get me handsome lodgings, 
fit to receive such friends the town shall bring me. 
You must take care of all, for I'm resolved to 
make my study my sole business. Til live hand- 
somely — not over high, nor yet beneath my quality. 

Enter Beaufoy, Margaret, Biancha, Woodall, 

and Geraldo. 

But stay a little ! what company's this 1 

Beau, Gentlemen, importune no farther; you 
know my firm resolve not to bestow my youngest 
daughter before I have a husband for the elder. If 
either of you both love Peg, because I know you 
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well and love you well, you shall have freedom to 
court her at your pleasure. 

fTood. That is to say, we shall have leave to 
have our heads broken; a prime kindness, b/r 
lady 1 She's too rough for me. There, Geraldo, 
take her for me, if you have any mind to a wife ; 
you are young, and may clap trammels on her, and 
strike her to a pace in time. I dare not deal with 
her ; I shall never get her out of her high trot. 

Mar. 'Tis strange, sir, you should make a stale 
of me among these mates thus. 

Ger. Mates, madam ? Faith, no mates for you, 
unless you were a little tamer ! Woe worth him 
that has the breaking of you ! 

Mar, Take heed I don't bestow tHe breaking of 
your calfs head for you. You mate ] marry come 
up I Go, get you a seamstress, and run in score 
with her for muckinders to dry your nose with, and 
marry her at last to pay the debt. And you there, 
goodman turnip-eater, with your neats-leather phis- 
nomy, PU send your kitchen-wench to liquor it this 
wet weather. Whose old boots was it cut out of 1 

Ger. From all such petticoat devils deliver us, I 
pray ! 

. Tra. Did you ever see the like, sirl That 
wench is either stark mad or wonderful froward. 

JFood. I can't tell, but I had as live take her 
dowry with this condition, to be whipped at 
Charing Cross every morning. 

Ger. Faith, as you say, there's small choice in 
rotten apples ; but since 'tis as 'tis, let us be friendly 
rivals, and endeavour for a husband for Margaret 
that Biancha may be free to have one, and then he 
that can win her wear her. 

JFood. I would give the best horse in Smithfield 
to him that would throughly woo her, wed her, 

X 
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be distinguished by aur faces for man or master. 
Then it follows thus : You, Tranio, must be young 
Winlove in my stead, and bear yourself according 
to my rank. I'll be an ordinary French master 
about the town ; the time I stayed in France in 
that will help me; it must be so. Come, come, 
uncase ! and take my clothes, and when we're at 
our lodgings we'll make a full change. When 
Jamy comes he waits on thee; but first I'll charm 
his tongue. 

Tra. 'Twill be needful. Since this is your plea- 
sure Fm tied to be obedient, for so your father 
charged me at your parting, although, I think, 
'twas in another sense ; in short, I m ready to 
serve you and assist you in your enterprise. 

Enter Jamy. 

Win, Here comes the rogue. Sirrah, where 
have you been ? 

Jamy. Where' have I been? ' Pray, how now, 
master, where are you, master? Has Tranio 
stolen your clothes, or you his, or both ? 

JFin. Sirrah, come hither ! this is not the time 
to jest. So^le weighty reasons make me take this 
habit. Enquire) hot; you shall know 'em time 
enough. Meanwhile, wait you on Tranio in my 
«tead, I charge you, as becomes you. You under- 
stand me? 

Jamy, I, sir ? ne'er a whit. 

fFm, And not of Tranio one word in your 
mouth; he's turned to Winlove. 

Jam/y. The better for him ; would I were so too ! 

Tra, When I am alone with you, why, then, I 
am Tranio still; in all places else, your master, 
Winlove. 

Win, Tranio, let's go. One thing yet remains. 
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which you must by no means neglect, that is, to 
make one amongst these wooers. Ask me not 
why, but be satisfied my reasons are both good 
and weighty. 

Tra. I obey, sir ! [Exeunt, 



Act II. 
Enter Petruchio and his Man, Sauny. 

Pet. Sirrah, leave off your Scotch, and speak me 
English, or something like it. 

Sau, Gud will I, sir. 

Pet, I think we have ridden twenty miles in 
three hours, Sauny. Are the horses well rubbed 
down and littered ? 

Sau, Deil o' my saul, sir, I ne'er scrubbed myseF 
better than I scrubbed your nags. 

Pet. And thou need'st scrubbing, I'll say that 
for thee, thou beastly knave ! Why do ye not get 
yourself cured of the mange ] 

Sau. 'Sbreed, sir, I wud nea be cured for a 
thousand pund ; there's nea a lad in a' Scotland 
but loves it. Gud, Sauny might hang himsel' aft 
it were not for scratten and scrubben. 

Pet. Why so, prithee ] 

Sau. When ye gea 'tull a lady's house ye are 
blithe and bonny, sir, and gat gud meat, but the 
deil a bit gats Saundy, meer than hunger and 
cawd, sir. Ba then, sir, when a' the footmen 
Stan' still, sir, and ha nothing to dea, then gaes 
Saundy tull his pastime, scratten and scrubben. 

Pet. Dost call it pastime ? 

Sau. A my saul dea I, sir. I take as muckle 
pleasure, sir, in scratten and scrubben as ye dea in 
tippling and mowing. 
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Pd. Nay, if it be so, keep it, and much good 
may it d' ye. This is my old friend G^raldo's 
lodgings, for whose sake now I am come to town. 
I hope he's at home ; there, Sauny, knock. 

Sau. Wuns, sir, I see nean to knock boe' yer 
eanser, sir. 

Pet, Sirrah, I say knock me soundly at this 
gate. 

Sau, Out, out, in the muckle deil's name t' ye ! 
You'll gar me strike ye, and then ye'U put me 
awa, sir. With yer favour I'se ne'er do't, sir. 
6ud, an ye nea ken when ye an a gued man, 
^sbreed, I wot when I've a gued master. Ye's bang 
yersel' for Saundy. 

Pei. Eogue ! I'll make you understand me. 

[Beats him, 

Sau. Gud, an ye'd give Saundy ea bang ai twa 
meer i' that place, for I can ne'er come at it to 
scrat it mysel', sir. 

Pet. Yes, thus, sir ! [Beats him again, 

SaiL The deil fa' yer fingers 1 I may not beat 
yea o' ye'er ean dunghill, sir ; hot gin I had yea 
in Scotland, I'se nea give yea a bawbee for your 
lugs. 

Enter Geraldo. 

Ger, How now, Sauny] What! crying out] 
Dear Petruchio, most welcome ! When came you 
to town] What quarrel is this 'twixt you and 
Sauny? I pray, let me compose the difference; 
and tell me, now, what happy gale drove you to 
town, and why in this habit 1— why in mourning ? 

Pd. A common calamity to us young men ; my 
father has been dead this four mouths. 

Ger. Trust me, I am sorry. A good old gentle- 
man. 
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Sau. Gee yer gate, bit, gee yer gate ! On ye be 
fow a grief ye're nea friend, sir. We are blithe and 
bonny, sir; we ne'er woe for -t. 

Pet, Sirrah, you long to be basted 

Sau. Gud, do I not, sir. 

Pet. Hither I come to try my fortunes, to see if 
good luck and my friends will help me to a wife. 
Will you wish me to one 1 

Ger. What qualifications do you look for 1 

Pet. Why, money-^a good portion. 

Ger. Is that all 1 

Pet. All, mani All other things are in my 
makmg. 

Ger. I shall come roundly to you, and wish you 
to a rich wife ; but her face- — — 

Pet. That shall break no squares — a mask will 
mend it ; wealth is the burthen of my wooing 
song. If she be rich, I care not if she want a nose 
or an eye ; anything with money. 

Sau. De ye nea gie him creedit, sir. I wud a 
halpt him tull a Heeland lady with twanty thou- 
sand pund. Gud, he wud nea have her, sir ! 

Pet. Sirrah, your twenty thousand pounds 
Scotch will make but a pitifiil English portion. 

Sau. Gud, sir, bo a muckle deal of Scotch 
punds is as gued as a little deal of English 
punds. 

Ger. She has nothing like this, but a thing 
worse ; she has a tongue that keeps more noise 
than all that ever moved at Billingsgate. 

Pet. Pish, a trifle! Where lives she] I long 
to be wooing her. Let me alone with her tongue ; 
I'm in love with the news of it. Who is 't 1 who 
is 't ? I'm resolved for her or nobody. 

Ger. But look before you leap, sir, and say you 
were warned. 
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SatL Out, out, he can nea break hk cragg upon 
her. Gud, an ye*d venter your bonny lass, I'se 
venter my bonny lad at her, sir. 

Ger. Her father is the brave, noble Beaufoy; 
her name Margaret, famed about town for a vixen. 

Pet, The town's an ass! Come, prithee, show 
me the house ; I will not sleep till I see her. I 
know her father. Nay, I am resolved, man; 
come, prithee, come ! 

SatL Wuns, man, an she be a scawd, awa' with 
her, awa' with her, and Johnee Johnston's curse * 
gang with her ! 

Ger. Prithee, what's that ? 

Sau, That is, the deil creep into her weem t'ith' 
very bottom on't, that's to the croon, gued faith, of 
her head. 

Ger, Well, sir, if you are resolved, TU wait on 
you. To say the truth, 'twill be my great advan- 
tage ; for if you win her, I shall have liberty to 
see her younger sister, sweet Biancha, to whose 
fair eyes I am a votary. And you, in order to my 
love, Petruchio, must help ma I'll tell you why, 
and how you must prefer me as a Music-master to 
old Beaufoy. 

Pet, I understand you not. 

Sau, He'd ha' ye make him her piper, sir. Gud, 
at ye'd make Saundy her piper, wuns, I'd sea 
blea her pipe. 

Pei. Sirrah, be quiet. What I can I'll serve you 
ini But who comes here, Geraldo ? 

EnUr WOODALL and Winlove disguised. 

Ger, 'Tis Mr. Woodall, a rich old citizen, and 
my rival. Hark ! 

Sau, Out, out ! What sud an aud carle do with 

* Qy. Johnstone, the Laird of Warriston's, curse? ' 
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A young bonny lassl Are ye not an aud thief, 
sirt 

fFood. Howl 

Sau, Are ye not an aud man, sir 1 

IFood, Yes, marry am I, sir. 

Sau, And are not ye to marry a young maiden ? 

fTood. Yes ; what then ? 

SatL And are not ye troubled with a sear grief, 
sir? 

Wood. A sear grief? — ^what sear grief ? 

Sau. You're troubled with a great weakness 
i' th' bottom of your bally. What sid ye dea 
with a young maiden t Out, out, out ! 

fTood. You understand me 9 Your French books 
treat most of love ; those use her to, and now and 
then you may urge something of my love and 
merit Besides her father's bounty, you shall find 
me liberal 

}rin. Mounsier, me will tell her the very fine 
ting of you ; me vill make her love you whether 
she can or no. 

fFoo(l. Enough 1 peace 1 here's Geraldo. Your 
servant, sir. I am just going to Sir Nicholas* 
Beaufoy, to carry him this gentleman, a French- 
man, most eminent for teaching his country 
language. 

Ger. I have a master for Biancha too ; but, 
wai>4ng that, I have some news to tell you. I 
have found out a friend that will woo Marsaret. 
What will you contribute ? for he must be hired 
to't. 

}rood. Why, I will give him forty pieces f in 
hand, and when he has done't, I'll double the 
sum. 

Ger. Done, sir ! I'll undertake it. 

• My Lord.— JFd. 1708. f Fifty guineas.— 76. 
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• Sau, 'Sbreed, sir, I*se sat it done muckle 
cheaper ; for twanty punds I se dea it myseF. 

Oer. Come! down with your money! and the 
bargain's made. 

Wood, But if he should not do it ? I don't care 
for throwing away so much money. 

€kr. If he don't, I'll undertake he shall refund. 

Wood. Why, then, here's ten pieces,* and that 
ring I'll pawn to you for t'other forty — 'tis worth 
a hundred. But does the gentleman know her 
qualities ? 

. Fet. Ay, sir, and they are such as I am fond on. 
I would not be hired for anything to woo a person 
of another humour. 

Enter Tranio brave, and J amy. 

Tra. Save you, gentlemen ! Pray, which is the 
way to Sir Nicholas Beaufoy's f house ? 

Wood, Why, sir, what's your business there? 
You pretend not to be a servant to either of his 
daughters, d'ye 9 

Tra. You are something blunt in your ques- 
tions. Perhaps I do. 

Pet. Not her that chides, on any hand, I pray 1 

Tra. I love no chiders. Come, Jamy! 

Ger. Pray stay, sir ! is it the other 1 

Tra. Maybe it is ; is it any oflfence 1 

Wood. Yes, 'tis, sir ! she is my mistress. 

Ger, I must tell you, sir, she is my mistress too. 

Tra. And I must tell you both she is my mis- 
tress. WiU that content you 1 Nay, never frown 
for the matter. 

Sau. And I mun tell ye all, there's little hopes 
for Saundy then. 

Win, The rogue does it rarely. 

• QxaneM.—Ed. 1708. f My Lord.— 76. 
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> f. v.^U!d. :3!e^ bdfr are o' Saondy's mind; 
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Tbere'S an old handkerchief, good enough for 
you't 

Biatk Here,' take 'em, sister ! I resign 'em freely. 
I would give you all I have to purehase your 
kindness. 

Mar. You flattering gipsy ! I ^ould fii^d* m* my 
heart to slit your dissembliiig' tongue. Come; tell 
me, and without lying, which of your suitors you 
love best. Tell me^ or 111 heat you to clouts, and 
pinch thee like a fairy. 

Bian. Believe me, sister,, of all men. alive, I 
never saw that particular face which I could fancy 
more than another. 

Mar, Huswife, you lie; and I could find in my 
heart to dash thy te&th down thy throat. I know 
thou lov'st Greraldd. 

Bian. If yoit affect him, sister, I vow to plead 
for you myself, but you shall have him; 

Mar. Oh, then, belike you fancy riches mort^'; 
you love old Woodall 1 

Bian. That old fooli Nay, now I see you but 
jested with me all this while. I know you are not 
angry with me. 

Mar. If this be jest, then all the rest is so; 111 
make ye tell me ere I have done with you, gossip. 

[FM at her. 

Enter Beaufqy. 

Beau. Why, how now, Dame ! whence grows this 
insolence % Biancha, get thee in, iny poor girl !—- 
^heweejps.'l — ^Fie, Peg! put off thiadeviUsh humour. 
Why dost thou cross uiy tender; innocent sister 1 
When did she cross thee with a bitter word? 

Mar. Her silence flouts me, and I'll be revenged ! 

\FUes at fiiANcnouL 

Beatu What! in my sight tool You scurvy, 
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"to Sir LjiHiel 
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Beau, My noble friend, he has been my school- 
fellow. For his sake you are most kindly welcome ; 
you shall have all the freedom I can give you. 

Enter Sauny, and Geraldo disguised. 

Sau. Hand in hand, sir, Tse go tell him mysel'. 
Whare is this laird 1 

Beau. Here, sir ; what would you have ? What 
are you 9 

Sau. Marry, Fse ean a bonny Scot, sir. 

Beau. A Scotchman ! Is that all ? 

Sau, Wuns ! wud ye have me a cherub ? I ha' 
brought ye a small teaken, sir. 

Beau. But d*ye hear, you Scot, don't you use to 
put off your cap to your betters 1 

Sau. Marry, we say in Scotland gead mom till 
ye for a' the day, and sea put on our bonnets 
again, sir. Bud, sir, I ha' brought ye a teaken. 

Beau. To me] Where is't? From whence is 
your teaken 1 

Sau. Marry, from my good master, Petruchio, 
sir. He has sen' ye a piper to teach your bonny 
lasses to pipe ; but gin ye'd lit Sauny teach 'em, 
I'se pipe 'em sea — whim, whum — their a . . s shall 
ne'er leave giging and joging while there's a tooth 
in their head. 

Beau. Petruchio 1 I remember him now. How 
does thy master 1 

Sau. Marry, sir, he means to make one of 
your lasses his wanch — ^that is, his love and 
his ligby. 

Beau>. You are a saucy rogue. 

Sau. Gud MTull a, sir. He'll tak your lass with 
a long tang that the deil and Saundy wunna venter 
on j but he's here his aunsel, sir. 



N*mA^ PcotkIuo. vdeoiBe ! I thank you 



iir ywg 1 JaiiM xn mw^amAxmn. THihin there ! 



CniaBirs uhk smknn to Bf daog^tos. Tell 

loth to be tkfir mtgten ; htd 'em 

Take in that hte and those 

Petivchio^ I hear yoa bave ket 



h«t I hope to find another in 
j^Hc Im ikon. I hear iv« hare a fair dang^iter 
ciGal Mm^ ^ i . The worid «vs she is a Sb«w, 
Vhc I ?Ask adKffviwL Yoa know my fortone ; if 

with joor eoDsoit 111 be yooi 



B^MKL. I bai>e swli a danghter, bat I so modi 
Wti? j^.Ht I v^odd not pat her into yoor hands ; 
fdbeTI 'JLsik't Tvxx Bad. 

ScL Grsd. he's as mad as heart can wish, sir ; 
he w«d Mtt halp. sir. 

Fic. m T^ntoFe it, fiither — so 111 presome to 
dC jv. Fb as {«»emptoiT as she's proad-minded ; 
a£*i wherv tvo nging fires meet together, they 
d.^ c^c^acme the t^ng duit feeds their foiy. My 
^thi^rs estate I hare bettered, not embezzled; 
th«?n tell me, if I can get your daughter's love, 
whs: wrdon too will gire f 

jRftJWw Afhn* my death the moiety of my estate ; 
CQ the wading day three thousand pounds. 

Fit And rU assure hw jointure answerable. 
Get writings drawn; 111 warrant you 111 carry 
the wench. 

Btau. Fair luck betide you ! 
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Enter Geraldo, bleeding. 

How now, man, what's the matter! Will my 
daughter be a good lutahist ? 

Ger, She'll prove a better cudgel-player; lutes 
will not hold h^r. 

£eau. Why, then j thou canst not break her to 
thy lute ? 

Oer. No, but she haa broke the lute to me. I 
did but tell her she mistook her frete, and bowed 
her head to teach her fingerings. '' Frets call you 
these!" quoth she, "ana I'll fret with you;" so 
fairly took me o'er the pate with the lute, and set me 
in the pillory ; and followed it with loud vollejrs of 
rogue, rascal, fiddler, Jack, puppy, and such like ! 

Pet. Now, by the world, I love her ten times 
more than e'er I did ! 

Sau. Gud ! bo' the d^il a bit ye's wad her, sir. 
Wuns I I'se nea gi' twa pence for my lugs gin you 
make her yer bride. 

Pet. I'll warrant you, Sauny, we'll deal with her 
well enough. 

Bean. Well, sir, 111 make you reparation. Pro- 
ceed still with my youngest daughter ; she's apt to 
learn. Petruchio, will you go with us, or shall I 
send my daughter to you ? 

Pet. Pray do, sir, and I'll attend her here. 

[Exeunt. Manent Petruchio a^ Sauny. 

SaVn Gud 1 at yed gi' Saundy a little siller to gea 
to Scotland agen ? 

Pe/. Why, Sauny, I have not used thee so un- 
kindly. 

Sau. Gud ! I'se nea tarry with a scauding 
quean, sir ; yet the deil fa' my lugs if I'se ken 
which is worse, to tarry and venture my crag, or 
gea heam to Scotland agen. 



niuitfic sdk 0^ koacr, prettj P% how dost 

Mar. MiETj coMfr v|]l Baptimew ! Ham P^t 
Viis^ w» VM kred I I am called Mn. Man- 



^^ N4^ ML tkn EhI, Pc^ Thoa'rt called 
Fi9L. m»i bcaBT Pe^ and sometimes P^ 
laik^ Hm from me. Hearing thy 
im ercij town, thj wtnes 
fuvmaeiL sbi ikj b c aalj ' qioke o^ mysdf am 
lui^^sii «> Sftkt tkee lor wkj wtfe. 

Jf cr. I ksFw as int joa were a moTcaUe. 

/fC Wltx. wkat s a moTeaUe f 

Iter. A^<Bt-iSooL 

/«c T^» liart bit it» Pe^ Come, sit npon me. 

Jf fir. Asks woe made to bear, and so were 



'<. Wlt. wyw I see the world has much 
ibe^f. Twas told me thoa wert rough, and 
x-T. ,&zpi siUen : bat I do find thee pleasant, mild, 
i3p1 a'crseocsL Thoa canst not frown, nor pout, 
scr rcie "sht bp. as angry wenches da Thou art 

Jt^sr. Do WK pioToke me; I won't stand still 
aad be^r mT^self abased. 

7f jL What a rogue was that told me thou wert 
l&z::<r : Thoa art as straight as an osier, and as 
i^r4e: Oh. what a rare walk's there! Why, 
there's a gait puts down the Eling of France's 
best in>eat horse : 

S?sL And the King of Scotland's tea. 

A/. Where didst thou learn the grand pas, 
Ft^ f It becomes thee rarely. 
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Mar, Does it so, saucebox 1 How will a halter 
become you, with a running knot under one ear % 

Pet. Nay, no knot, Peg, but the knot of ma- 
trimony 'twixt thee and me. We shall be an 
excellent " mad couple well matched." * 

Mar. I matched to thee ? What % to such a fellow 
with such a gridiron face? with a nose set on 
Hke a candle's end stuck against a mud wall, and 
a mouth to eat milk porridge with ladles 1 Fob ! 
it almost turns my stomach to look on 't. 

Sau. Gud, an your stomach wamble to see his 
face, what will ye dea when ye see his a . • e, 
madam? 

Mar. Marry come up, Aberdeen ! Take that — 
\hU8 him a box on the ea/r] — ^and speak next when it 
comes to your turn. 

Sau. 'Sbreed I the deil tak* a gripe o' yer faw 
fingers, and driss your doublat for ye ! 

Pet. Take heed. Peg, Sauny's a desperate fellow. 

Mar. You're a cx)uple of loggerheads. Master 
and Man, that I can tell you ! \Going. 

Pet. Nay, nay, stay, Peg ! For all this I do like 
thee, and I mean to have thee ; in truth, I am thy 
servant. 

Mar. Are you? Why, then, I'll give you a 
favour, and thus I'll tie it on ; there's for you ! 

[Beais him. 

Sau. Out, out ! I'se gea for Scotland. Gud, an 
she beat ye, Saundy's a dead man. 

Pet. I'll swear I'll cuff you, if you strike again. 

Mar. That's the way to lose your arm. If you 
strike a woman you are no gentleman. 

Pet. A herald. Peg ! Prithee, blazon my coat. 

Mar. I know not your coat, but your crest is a 
coxcomb. [Offers to go away. 

* A sacceBsfal oomedy by Richard Brome. 8vo. 1653. 

Y 
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fCjj her jaaen I Bat hear ye, 
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?< P^sBMfc. Pe^ ttnj, and m talk to thee in 

j£cr. Y-n vn- paaq» kog cnon^ ere yon get 
vocd. Cik a nightaip to keep your 



!<• I nma them ihah keep me wann in thy 
P<£. Whtt thiakit thoQ of that, P^ f In 
n^oHt Bore ado, I hare yoor fiither^s 
MBfeKas* Tw |Hffktt's agreed iqMin, yoor jointore 
lor To«r ovB part, he wiDing or nn- 
'$ oBft. Toa I vifl aiany ; I am resolved 



JTfr. 3fizTT coaae up, Jack-a-Lent! Without 

JiZ A rssk icp Toor leave ! here's a clatter with 

• 

A :r:cbbe5»cae w^oman. Rest yon contented, Fll 

Jic. Toe shall he haked first, yon shall 
Wn2i:x ii<« : Ha : 

7^:: Hoii ! gei me a stick there, Saony. By 
«^ rjod. deny to promise before your father. 111 
r>N: jftfcT>r r-?c a whole rib ; FU make yon do't and 

JEr?r. Whr. TOO wiD not murder me, sirrah? 
Wvi ire A coaple of rascals. I don't think but 
Tvxi L^re picked my pockets. 

^;'4. Ts^ sooner pick yoor tang out o' your head 
nor pi."k your pocket. 

Fit, Come, leave yoor idle prating. Have you 
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I will, or no man ever shall. Whoever else 
attempts it, his throat will I cut before he lies one 
night with thee ; it may be, thine too for company. 
I am the man am bom to tame thee, Peg. 

Enter Beaufoy, Woodall, and Tranio. 

Here comes your father. Never make denial ; if 
you do, you know what follows. 

Mar, The devil's in this fellow, he has beat me 
at my own weapon. I have a good mind to 
marry him, to try if he can tarne. me. 

Beau, Now, Petruchio, how speed you with my 
daughter? 

Pet, How, but well] It were impossible I 
should speed amiss; 'tis the best - natured'st 
lady 

Beau, Why, how now, daughter! in your 
dumps ) 

Mar, You show a father's care, indeed, to match 
me with this mad, hectoring fellow. 

Fet, She has been abused, father, most un- 
worthily. She is not cursed unless for policy ; for 
patience, a second OrizeL Betwixt us we have so 
agreed, the weddins is to be on Thursday next 

Sau, Gud ! Saundy's gea for Scotland a Tuesday, 
then. 

Wood, Hark, Petruchio I she says she'll see you 
hanged first Is this your speeding ? I shall make 
you refund. 

Fet, Pish ! that's but a way she has gotten. I 
have wooed her, won her, and she's my own. We 
have made a bargain that before company she 
shall maintain a little of her extravagant humour, 
fbr she must not seem to fall off from 't too soon. 
When we are alone, we are the kindest, lovingest, 
tenderest chickens to one another ! Pray, father, 
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provide the feast and bid the guests ; I mast home 
to settle some things, and fetch some writings in 
order to her jointure. Farewell, Gallants ! Give 
me thy hand, Peg. 

BeatL I know not what to say; but give me 
your hands. Send you joy ! Petruchio, 'tis a 
match. 

Wood, Tra, Amen say we ; we all are witnesses. 

Mar, Why, sir, d'ye mean to match me in spite 
of my teeth 1 

Pet, Nay, peace. Peg, peace ! thou need'st not 
be peevish before these ; 'tis only before strangers, 
according to our bargain. Come, Peg, thou shalt 
go see me take horse. Farewell, father ! 

Mar, As I live I will not 

Pet. By this light but you shall. Nay, no testy 
tricks ; away ! [Exeunt. 

Sau, Gud ! I'se be your lieutenant, and bring up 
your rear, madam. [Exit. 

Wood, Was ever match clapped up so suddenly 1 

Beau, Faith, gentlemen, I have ventured madly 
on a desperate mart. 

Wood, But now, sir, as to your younger daugh- 
ter ; you may remember my long love and service. 

Tra, I hope I may, without arrogance, sir, beg 
you to look on me as a person of more merit. 

Beau, Content ye, gentlemen, I'll compound 
this strife; 'tis deeds not words must win the 
prize. I love you both, but he that can assure my 
daughter the noblest jointure has her. What say 
you, sir % 

Wood. I'll make it out my estate is worth, de 
clara, full twenty thousand pounds, besides some 
ventures at sea ; and all I have at my decease I 
give her. 

Tra, Is that all, sir ? Alas ! 'tis too light, sir. 
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I am my father's heir and only son, and his estate 
is worth three thousand pound per annum ; that 
will afford a jointure answerable to her portion. 
No debts nor incumbrances, no portions to be 
paid. — Have I nipt you, sir 1 

Beau, I must confess your offer is the best ; and 
let your father make her this assurance, she is 
your own, else you must pardon me, if you should 
die before him, where's her power ? 

Tra. That's but a cavil ; he's old, I young ! 

Wood. And may not young men die as well as 
old 1 Have I nipt you there again 1 

Beau, Well, gentlemen, I am thus resolved. Oh 
Thursday my daughter Peg is to be married. The 
Thursday following Biancha's yours if you make 
this assurance ; if not, Mr. Woodall has her. And 
so I take my leave, and thank you both. [Exit, 

Wood, Sir, your servant; now I fear you not. 
Alas ! young man, your father is not such a fool to 
give you all, and in his waning age set his foot 
under your table. You may go whistle for your 
mistress. Ha, ha, ha ! [EodL 

Tra, A vengeance on your crafty, withered nide. 
Yet 'tis in my head to do my master good. I see 
no reason why this supposed young Winlove 
should not get a supposed father called Sir Lyonel 
Winlove. And that's a wonder ; fathers commonly 
get their children, but here the case must be 
altered. 

Love brings such prodigies as these to town. 
For that at best turns all things upside down. 

[Exit, 
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Act id. 

Eaiir WiXLDVE, Geraldo, and BiANCHA. Tahk 
awered wiik wlveL Two chairs and a guitar. 
A fofer ^ndooi t€Uh songs, 

GfT. Pny, madum, will yoa take out this lesson 

a. Here be de Ter fine story in de yarle of 
ApoDo and Mademoiselle Daphne; me 
nlxtcftd Toa dat, madam. 

Gtr, Good madam, mind not that Monsieur 
bat learn this lesson first 
la. Begar, Monsiecir Fiddeller, you be de vera 
troQUesome fellow; me Till -make de great 
in your head wid de gittar, as Mrs. Margaret 



G^. This is no place to quarrel iiL But remem- 
b« 

JIma. Why, gentlemen, you do me double 
wrong, to strive for that which resteth in my bare 
choKe. To end the quarrel, sit down and tune 
Toar instrument, and by that time his lecture wUl 
be done. 

O^. YouTl leave his lecture, when I am in tune ? 

Biat^ Ye6> yes ; prav be satisfied. Come, Mon- 
sieor 1 let*3 see your ode. 

ff^lnL I do suspect that fellow. Sure he's no 
hite-master. 

BiiiiL. Here's the phice ! come, read. 

[^tjtik] — " Do not believe I am a Frenchman. 
Mr name is Winlove ; he that bears my name 
dkbout the town is my man Tranio. I am your 
mss>ionate servant, and must live by your siniles. 
Therefore be so good to give life to my hopes." 

Gen Madam, your guitar is in tune ! 
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Bian. Let's hear. Fie ! there's a string split. 

Win. Make a de spit turn in the hole, man, and 
tune it again. 

Bian, Now let me see. — [Seems to read,] — "I 
know not how to believe you, but, it* it be true, 
noble Mr. Winlove deserves to be beloved ; and, in 
the meantime, keep your own counsel) and it is 
not impossible but your hopes may be converted 
into certainties." 

Ger. Madam, now 'tis perfectly in tune. 

Win, Fie, fie I begar, no tune at all ! 

Bian, Now, sir, I am for you. 

Ger. Monsieur, pray walk now! and give me 
leave a-while; my lesson will make no music in 
three parts. 

fFin. Me vill no trouble you. Monsieur Fiddeller ; 
I am confident it is so. This must be some person 
that has taken a disguise, lik6 me, to court 
Biancha I'll watch him. [Aside, 

Ger, First, madam, be pleased to sing the last 
song that I taught you, and then we'll proceed. 

Bian. I'll try, but I am afraid I shall be out. 

SONG. 

Ger, Madam, before you proceed any farther, 
there be some few rules set down in this paper, 
in order to your fingering, will be worth your 
perusal 

Bian. Let's see. — [5«wfe]— " Though I appear a 
lute-master, yet know, my fair Biancha, I have but 
taken this msguise to get access to you, and tell 
you I am your humble servant and passionate 
admirer, Geraldo." Pish ! take your rules again, 
I like 'em not ; the old way pleases me best I do 
not care for changing old rules for these foolish 
new inventions. 
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EfUer Servant. 

Serr, Madam, my Lord calls for yon to hdf 
dress the Bride. 

Bian. Farewell, then, Master ! I most be goM. 

[EwmL 

Gfr. I know not what to think of hec Tkis 
fellow looks as if he were in love, and she caresBes 
him. These damned Frenchmen haye got all the 
trade in town. If they get up aU the handsome 
women, the English must e'en march into Wales 
for mistresses. Well, if thy thoughts, Biancfai, 
are grown so low, to cast thy wandering eyes on 
such a kickshaw, Tm resolvea to ply my Widow. 

[EjH. 
/Hji. Fm glad I'm rid of him, that I may speak 
my mother tongue again. Biancha has given me 
hopes ; I dare half believe she loves me. 

EiUtr Beavfoy, Woodall, Tranio, Margaret, 
Biancha, and Attendants. 

But. herd's her father ! 

fyt*«. Believe me, gentlemen, 'tis very strange ! 
T^u ilav PetTQchio appointed, yet he comes not. 
M^iak^ he shoukl be more a gentleman than to 
xHt: sQftA a star upon my family. 
* VifT^ S*T» vv^ have used me finely, and like a 
*t:Srr I wii5^ be f>wed to give my hand against 
ttx bC k^ a iwde. mad-tauned fellow here, who 
Cr xvc ix Wst* «»i m*M» to wed at leisure. This 
x4ii^ WT .^ W y^- If I do't again, were you 

r^ f^ v^OMt^ vaiam : on my life be 11 come. 
TVN««i ^i^'Se Via»ia»i ■WTT, rmau« he'snoble. 
.;^»iii«fliL i!l^ |«l<« jvw weddmg clothes; 
I iw^ W"S W w«i jv^ «* r« ^ ^I'^^ssed. 
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Mar, Wedding clothes) I'll see him hanged 
before 1*11 have him, unless it be to scratch his 
eyes out. \E7^ weqnng. 

Beau. Poor girl ! I cannot blame thee now to 
weep, for such an injury would vex a saint. 
Though I am old, I shall find somebody will call 
him to a strict account for this. 

UrUer Jamy. 

Jamy. Oh, master ! news, news ! and sudh news 
as you never heard of ! 

BeatL, Why, what news have you, sir 1 

Jamy. Is*t not news to hear of Petruchio's 
coming ? 

Beau, Why, is he come 1 

Jamy. Why, no, my Lord. 

Beau. What then, sirrah 1 

Jamy. He's coming, sir. 

Beau. When will he be here 1 

Jamy. When he stands where I am and sees you 
there. 

Beau. Well, sirrah, is this all the news 1 
. Jamy, Why, Petruchio is coming in a new hat 
and an old jerkin, a pair of breeches thrice turned, 
a pair of boots that have been candle-cases ; an old 
rusty sword with a broken hilt and never a chape ; 
upon an old, lean, lame, spavined, glandered, 
broken-winded jade, with a woman's crupper of 
velvet, here and there pieced with packthread. 

Tra. Who comes with him 1 

Jamy. Oh, sir, his man Sauny, and in an equipage 
very suitable to his master ; he looks no more like 
a Christian footman than I look like a windmill. 

JFood. This is a most strange, extravagant 
humour. 

Beau. I'm glad he comes, however he be. 
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Enter Petruchio and Sauny, strangely hahiied. 

PeL Come, where be these Gallants ? Who's at 
hornet 

Beau. Yoa're welcome, sir! Fm glad yon're 
oome at last 

Tra, I think I have seen yon in better clothes. 

PeL Never, never, sir; this is my wedding 
suit Why, how now, how now, gentlemen) 
What d'ye stare at t D'ye take me for a monster ? 

fFood, Faith, in that nabit yon might pass for 
one in the fair. 

PeL Oh, you talk merrily ; my tailor tells me 
it is the newest fashion. But where's my Pegi 
I stay too long from her ; the morning wears, 'tis 
time we were at church. 

Tra. Why, you won't visit her thus ? 

PeL Many, but I wilL 

Sou, And sea will Saundy tea, sir. 

Beau. But you will not marry her so, will you ? 

Sau. A my saul sail he, sir. 

Pet. To me she's married, not to my clothes. 
Will you along, &ther and gentlemen? Fll to 
church immediately, not tarry a minute. 

Sau. Hear ye, sir ; ye sail marry her after the 
Scotch Directory ; then, gin ye like her not, ye 
maw put her awa. How say ye, now ? 

[Exeunt Petruchio and Sauny. 

Tra. He has some meaning in this mad attire ; 
but you must persuade him to put on a better ere 
he goes to church. 

Seau. Let's after, and see what will become of 
it. [ExU. 

Tra. Well, sir, you find thw^'s no other way ; 
'tis too short warning to get your father up. 
Should you steal the match, who Imows but botfi 
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the old fools would so deeply resent it to your 
prejudice. 

frin. Why, prithee, this way it will be stolen; 
for 'tis but a cheat, which will, in a little time, be 
discovered. 

Tra, That's all one ; it carries a better face, and 
we shall have the more sport. Besides, ere it 
comes out, your father may be wrought to like it, 
and confirm my promises. She is suitable to you 
every way, and she is rich enough to do it, and 
loves you well enough besides. 

JFin. Well, if it must be so, let's contrive it 
handsomely. 

Tra. Let me alone ; Jamy shall do the business. 
He shall find out some knight of the post that 
shall be old Sir Lyonel Winlove here, and make 
assurance of a greater jointure than I proposed. 
Ne'er fear it, sir ; 111 so instruct him it shall be 
carried without the lesAt suspicion. 

Win, Ay; but, you know, old Beaufoy knows 
my father. 

Tra. That's nothing; 'tis so many years since 
he saw hinij he will never distinguish him by his 
faca 

fFin, This may be done. But, notwithstanding 
all, did not my ieUow-teaoher, that damned lute^ 
master, so nearly watch us, 'twould not be amiss 
to steal a marriage ; and, that once performed, let 
an the wotld say no, I'll keep my own ! 

Tra. That we may think on too. This same 
lute<master I more than half suspect. 

Win. And so do L 

Tra. I have missed a gentleman out of the gang 
a good whUe. But let that pass ; I have already 
sent Jamy to find a maii. 
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Enter Woodall. 

To our postures ; here's Mr. Woodall ! He must be 
choused too among the rest — Save you, sir ! 
Came you irom the church Y 

fTood. As willingly as e'er I came from school 

Tra. And is the bride and bridegroom coming 
home! 

ffood, A bridegroom) Why, he's a bridegroom 
for the devil ! A devill A very fiend I 

Tra, Why, she's a devil, an arrant devil ! nay, 
the devil's dam ! 

fFood. But she's a lamb, a dove, a child to him ! 
When the priest asked if he would take Margaret 
for his wife, " Ay, by Gog's wounds," quoth he, and 
swore so loud that, all amazed, the priest lets fall 
the book ; and as the sexton stooped to take it up, 
this mad-brained bridegroom took him such a cuff 
that down fell sexton, book and all, again. *^ Now 
take it up," quoth he, " if any list." 

Tra. What said the poor bride to this i 

fFood. Trembled and shook like an aspen-leaf. 
After this, just as the parson joined their hands, 
he called to his roguey Scotchman for a glass of 
muscadine, drank his wife's health, and threw the 
toast in the clerk's face because his beard grew 
thin and hungry ; then took the bride about the 
neck, and gave her such a smack the church echoed 
again. The sight of this made me run away for 
shame ; I know they are following by this time. 
But hark ! I hear the minstrels. [Music, 

Enter Beaufoy, Petruchio, Margaret, 
BiANCHA, Geraldo, Sauny, etc 

Pet. Gentlemen and friends, I thank you for 
your pains. I know you think to dine with me 
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to-day, and have prepared great store of wedding 
cheer ; but, so it is, grand business calls me hence, 
and I take my leave. 

Beau, Is*t possible you will away to-night 1 

Pet I must immediately; if you knew my 
business you would not wonder. — Well, honest 
gentlemen, I thank you all, that have beheld me 
give away myself to this most patient, sweet, and 
virtuous wife. Dine with my father, here, and 
drink my health, for I must hence ; so farewell to 
you all ! 

Satb, Wuns 1 will ye nea eat your wadden 
dunner, sir) 

Tra. Let us entreat you to stay till after dinner ! 

Fet. It must not be. 

Mar, Let me entreat you ! 

Fei, That will do much ; I am content. 

Mar, Are you content to stay 1 

Fet, I am content you should entreat me ; but 
yet I will not stay, entreat me how you can. 

Mar, Now, if you love me, stay ! 

Fd, I cannot. — Sauny! the horses. 

Sau, They have nea eat their wadden dunner yet. 

Fet, Sirrah, get the horses ! 

Mar, Nay, then, do what thou canst, I won't go 
to-day, nor to-morrow, nor till I please myself. 
The door is open, sir, there lies your way; you may 
be jogging while your boots be green. 

Fet, Oh, Peg, content thee; prithee be not 
angry! 

Mar, I will be angry ! What hast thou to do 1 
— Father, be quiet ; he shall stay my leisure ! 

Wood, Ay, marry, sir, now it begins to work. 

Mar, Gentlemen, forward to the bridal dinner. 
I see a woman may be made a fool of if she want 
spirit to resist. 
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Pei. They shall go forward, Peg, at thy com- 
mand. Obey the bride, yoa that attend od. her. 
Oo to the feast, revel, carouse, and dance, be mad 
or merry, or go hang yourselves ; but for my bonny 
Peg, she must with me. Nay, look not big upon't, 
nor stamp, nor stare, nor fret. Gome, come— ^ 
gently — so, so, so— that's my good Peg. I win be 
master of my own. She is my proper goods and 
chattels ; my house, my ox, my ass, my anything. 
Look, here she stands ; touch her who dare ! Ill 
make him smoke that offers to stop me in my way. 
Sauny, unsheath thy dudgeon* dagger; we are 
beset with thieves ! Rescue thy mistress if thou 
beest a man. — Fear not, sweet wench, I'll bucUer 
thee against a million. Nay, come ! 

Mar, Will none of you help me ? 

Sau. The deil a bit of duliner ye gat ! Gud, at 
ye would speak to your cuke to gie Saundya little 
mutton and porridge to put in h^ wallet. 

[Exeunt Petruchio, Margaret, and Sauny. 

Beau, Nay, let 'em go— a couple of quiet 
ones. 

Tra. Never was so mad a match. 

Beau, Well, gentlemen, let's in ; we have a din- 
ner, although we want a bride and bridegroom to 
it. Biancha, you shall take your sister's room, 
and, Mr. Winlove, you may practise for a bride- 
groom. [Exeuni. 

Wood, Monsieur, how do you find my mistress 
inclined ? 

Win, Me can no tell dat yet, but; in time. Mon- 
sieur, me sail inform you. 

♦With the haft made of box-wood. "Dudgeon" is 
frequently used to express the dagger itself: — 
" It was a serviceable dudgeon, 
Either for fighting or for drudging." 

— Hudibras, 
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Wood, Pray, ply her close ; here's something for 
you. [Exit WOODALL. 

Win. Me tank you, sir. — Ha, ha, ha ! I must 
go tell this to my Biancha. [Exit WiNLOVE. 

Tra, Hark ye, sir, you may inform me ; pray, 
what think you, does Madam Biancha fancy any 
other but m3rself 9 She bears me fair in han<L 
Pray discover, sir ; I shall not be ungrateful. 

Ger. Troth, sir, I think she's as all other women 
are. 

Tra. How is that, pray ? 

Ger. Why, fickle and foolish. 

Tra. Why d'ye think so of her 1 — ^she was always 
held discreet 

Ger. No sober man will think so. I tell you, 
sir, she cares neither for you nor any man that's 
worth caring for. She's fallen in love with a 
Monsieur Jackdaw, a fellow that teaches bad 
French in worse English! 

Tra. That fellow4--why, 'tis impossible ! 

Ger. 'Tis true, though. 

Tra. Why, I am confident he was employed by 
old Woodall as his instrument to court her for him. 

Ger. If he were, he has spoken one word for 
him and two for hunself. 

Enter Winlove leading Biancha. 

See, here they come hand in hand. Stand close ! 
perhaps your eyes may convince you. 

Win. Madam, you need not doubt my passion. 
By those fair eyes I swear, an oath inviolable, 
you have made a conquest over me so absolute 
that I must die your captive. 

Tra. What does he say 1 what does he say 1 

^Itr. I cannot hear ; listen ! 

Bian. I must belkve you, sir, there's some 
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strange power attends your words, your attractive 
actions, and your person, which is too strong for 
my weak resistance. Yon have won, bat do not 
boast your victory. 

Tra, l^SLjf then, I see 'tis so ; I cannot hold ! — 
Madam, you must forgive my interruption : yon 
liave used me kindly, fooled me with fine hopes ; 
your Monsieur, there, has read excellent lessons 
to you. 

Bian, Sir, I understand you not. 

Ger, That is, you won't. 

Win, What be de matter. Monsieur Fiddellerl 

Ger, No fiddler, nor no lutanist. Monsieur No- 
point, but one that scorns to live in a disguise for 
such a one as leaves a gentleman to doat upon a 
pardon-a-moi Jack-pudding. Know I am a gentle- 
man, my name Genddo ! 

Bia/n. Alas, sir ! And have you been my master 
all this while, and I never knew it 1 

Ger. Yes, sweet lady, you did know it I see 
you have a little spice of Peg in you ; but I have 
done with you. Mr. Winlove, pray tell me, don't 
you hate this gentlewoman now ] 

Tra, I cannot say I hate her, but I'm sure I 
don't love her for this day's work. Would she 
court me, I swear I would not have her ! 

Ger. Nor I, by heavens ! I have sworn, and 
will keep my oath. 

Bian. Why, gentlemen, I hope you will not 
both give the willow garland. 

Ger. Go, go ; you are a scurvy woman ! I have 
a widow that has loved me as long as I have loved 
you. Sweet lady, I am not bankrupt for a mis- 
tress. 'Tis true she's something of your sister's 
humour, a little wayward, but one three days' 
time at the taming school will make her vie with 
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any wife in England ; and then I caii pass by you 
unconcerned. 

Bian, The taming school! For heaven's sake 
where is that, sir 9 

Ger. Why, your brother Petruchio's house. I 
doubt you must there too ere you'll be good for 
anything. Til to him immediately. Farewell, 
thou vile woman ! [ExU. 

Bian, Ha, ha, ha ! this is excellent ! 

Tra. Madam, I beg your pardon ; but I hope 
my boldness with you has done my master some 
service. 

Win. Believe me has it, Tranio, and I must 
thank thee. 

Enter Jamy. 

Now, sirrah, whither away in such haste ? 

Jamy. Oh, master, I have found him ! 

mn. What 1— Who hast thou found 1 

Jamy. A rare old sinner in the Temple Cloisters 
— will do the feat to a hair. 

Bian. What feat 1— What's to be done ? 

Win. That which I told you of, my fairest — 
Where is he 1 

Jamy. Here, here ! he walks in the court. [Eodt. 

Bian. Well, I must in or I shall be missed. 
Carry the matter handsomely, and let me not 
suffer. [Exit. 

Win. Fear not, madam ! — Call him in, Tranio ! 
You must instruct him ; I'll not be seen in 't. [Exit. 

Enter Jamy and Snatchpenny. 

Tra. Now, friend, what are you ] 
Snatch. Anything that you please, sir. 
Tra. Anything ! Why, what can you do 1 
Snatch. Anytlung, for so much as concerns swear- 
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Sau, Ken ye twa-and-twanty deils, sir 1 

Cwrt. Marry, Heaven defend us ! 

Sau. Gud, she has e'en twa-and-twanty deils; 
Tse nea bate ye ean of 'em. 

Curt, They say she's a cruel shrew. 

Sau, O' my saul, sir, I'se hand a thousand 
pund, she's set up her tang and scaud fra £din- 
brough to London and ne'er draw bit for 't ! 

Curt What shall we do, then % there will be no 
living for us. 

Sau, Gud will there not. Wuns, I think the 
deil has flead off her skin and put his dam intul 't ! 
Bo Where's Philip, and George, and Gregory ? 

Curt. They're all ready. What, ho ! come forth 
here ! Philip, George, Joseph, Nick I where are 
youl 

Enter fmr or five Serving-Men. 

Phil, Honest Sauny, welcome home ! 

Sau, Gat me some meat, and FU believe ye, sir. 

Geo, I am glad to see thee, Sauny. 

Sau, Gat me a drink and I'se believe ye tea. 

Jos, What) Sauny come to town again? 
Welcome ! 

Sau, Wuns, walcome, walcome ! Gat me gued 
meat and drink ; that is walcome, sir. 

Nick, Old lusty fellow, Sauny, welcome ! 

Sau, How d'ye, Wullyl 

Nick, D'ye hear the news, Sauny 1 WuUy 
Watts is dead. 

Sau, 'Sbreed ! nea man that geas on twa legs 
could slay Wully Watts, sir. 

Nick, True, for he was fairly hanged. . 

Sau, I was sure nea man that went on twa legs 
could slay him. 

Nick You are in the right, Sauny, for 'twas one 
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with three legs — ^'twas Mr. Tybarn ; for he was 
fairly hanged. 

Sau, 'Sbreed, ye lie, sir ! The gallows might kill 
him, and break his stoat heart, but it codd nes 
hanff him. 'Tis hang an Englishman ! 

A irk. Well, but what kind of woman is our 
mistress, Saunyt 

Sau, Yell ken soon enougb tea your sorrow and 
wea, sir. YeVe a' twa lugs apiece o' your head : 
a mv saul, Tse nea gea ye twa pennies for them 
by th' mom. How say ye now t 

Enter Petruchio and Margaret. 

PeL Where be these idle rogues? What! no 
more at door to hold my stirrup or take my horses! 
Where's Curtis, Philip, Nick, and Gregory ? 

All. Here ! here I here ! sir ! 

Pet. Here, here, here, you loggerheaded curs! 
What! no attendance? — no regard? — ^no duty! 
Where's that foolish knave I sent before ? 

Sau. Wuns, sir, I'se be sea hungry and sea 
empty, ye may travel quite through me and ne'er 
faw your fingers, sir. 

Pet. You mangy rogue ! did not I bid you 
meet me in the park and bring these rascals with 
youl 

Sau, Gud did ye, sir; bo Fse sea hungry Ise 
ha' nea memory. Deliver your message yoursel', 
sir. 

Pet. Begone, you slaves, and fetch my supper in ! 
Rogues! do I speak, and don't you fly to make 
haste 1 — [Exeunt two or three Servants.] — Sit 
down, Peg, and welcome. Why, when, I pray! 
nay, good sweet Peg, be merry ; these are country 
clownish fellows — prithee be merry. — Off with my 
boots, sirrah ! you rogues ! ye villains ! — When 
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Sings. 

It was the orders of the friar grey, 
As forth he walked on his way. 

Mar. Sure, he will run himself out of breath, 
and then it will be my turn. 

Pet. Out, you rogue ! you pluck my boot awry ! 
Take that, and mend it in pulling off the other. — 
Be merry, Peg. — Some water here, ho 1 — Where's 
my spaniel, sirrah 1 — ^Make haste, and desire my 
cousin Ferdinand to come hither— one, Peg, you 
must kiss and be acquainted with. — Where are 
my slippers 1 — Shall I have some water 1 — Come, 
Peg, wash and welcome, heartily ! 

Satu Wuns, bo whare is the meat to mak her 
welcome ? 

Mar. We shall fall out if we wash together.* 

Fet. You whorson villain ! will you let it fall ? 

Mar. Pray, sir, be patient ! 'twas an unwilling 
fault. 

Table covered. Enter Servants wiih meat. 

Pet. An idle, careless, beetle-headed slave ! Come, 
Peg, sit down ; I know you have a stomach. Will 
you give thanks, sweet Peg, or shall I, or each for 
ourselves 1 Come, fall to ! — What's this 1 — ^mutton 1 

SavL. Gud, it is, sir. 

Pet. Who bought it ? 

Curt. I did, sir. 

Pet. You rascal you, 'tis not mutton ! 'tis the 
breast of a dog ! What curs are these ! 'Tis dried 
and burnt to a coal, too ! Where is this rascal 
cook 1 How dare you bring such rotten meat to 

* There still exists the vulgar belief, that if two persons 
wash tbieir hands in the same vessel, they are certain to 
quarrel shortly. 
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my table? Why, d'ye mean to poison me, ye 
heedless joltheads, ye ill-mannered whelps 1 What ! 
d'ye grumble 1 — I'll be with you straight. 

Mar, l^rsij, husband, be content. The meat is 
good meat, and I am very hungry; I must and 
will eat some of it. 

Pd. Not for the world, Peg ; I love thee better 
than so. 'Tis burnt, and wm engender choler, a 
disease we are both too subject to. I love thee too 
well to give thee anything to hurt thea We'll fast 
to-night ; to-morrow we'll make it up. 

Mar. Say what you will, sir, I'll eat some of it ! 
Did you bring me hither to starve me 9 

Fet. Why, ye rascals, will ye stand still and see 
your mistress poison herself) Take it away out 
of her sight quickly ! 

[Throws the meat at (hem; Sauny gets it 

Satu 6ud, Saundy will venture, poison an 
'twill! 

Pet. Well, Peg, this night we'll fast for com- 
pany. Come, I'll bring thee to the bridal chamber. 

Mar. 1 must eat something, I shall be sick iBlse ; 
— but an egg. 

Pet. No, no ; prithee don't talk on't ! To bed 
upon a full stomach 1 

Mar. But a crust of bread. 

Pet. To-morrow, to-morrow. Come, prithee, 
away. [Exeunt. 

Geo, Didst ever see the like 1 

Curt. He kills her in her own humour. 

PhU. Have you said grace, Sauny ? 

Sau. Gud, I was sea hungry I forgot grace. — O 
thou that hast filled our boyes and our blathers, 
keep us a' from whoredom and secrecy. 

Nick. Secrecy 1 Why, Sauny 1 

Sau. Wuns, man, it is wutchcraft ! Peace ! you 
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put me out, with the deil's name to ye . — Keep us 
a' from whoredom and secrecy. Fro' the dinger o' 
the swatch to the gallow-tree, keep us a', we be- 
seech thee. — ^Tak' a drink, man. 

PkU. Are ye full now, Saunyl 

Sau. As fow as a piper. Ye may put ean finger 
in at my mouth, and another in mine a . . e, and feel 
beath ends o' my dinner. [Exeunt. 

Enter, as in a Bed-chamher Petruchio, Peg, 
Servants, and Sauny. 

Pet. Where are you, you rogues ) Some lights 
there ! — Come, Peg^ undress ; to bed, to bed ! 

Mar. Pray send your men away, and call for 
some of your maids. 

FeL Maids ) hang maids ! I have no such ver- 
min about my house ; any of these will do as welL 
Here, Sauny ! Come hither, sirrah, and undress 
your mistress. 

Sau, 0' my saul, sir, I'se put on my headpiece. 
Now, an ye'll bind her hands behind her, Tse 
undress her. [Goes to take up her coats. 

Pet. What dost thou do ? 

Sau. In Scotland we aVays begin at the nether 
end of a bonny lass. 

Pet. Who made this bed) What, rascals, are 
these ) Fob, these sheets are musty as the devil ! 
and what rags are here upon my bed ! Is this a 
counterpane) — ^'tis a dishclout ! 

Mar. Why, the counterpane is well enough and 
rich enough, and the sheets are as clean and as 
sweet as may be. 

Pet. Fie, fie. Peg ! thou hast got a cold, and lost 
thy smelling. I tell thee they are all damp and 
musty ; I would not have thee to venture to lie in 
'em for the world, it would be thy deatL — Here, 
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take 'tm mwmj ! — ^We must e'en sh up ; thoe's no 



IT. 

JItf r. Pnr. sir. talk not of shting op ; I am so 
deepr I can't hold mr eres c^pen. I most to bed. 

P*s. m keep thee waking, I wairant thee. — ^Ho, 
Cutis ! bring ns a flagon of March beer, and some 
tohaMD and ciean pipes ; well be menj. 

[ExiiCwns. 

M^r. Whr. what d* je mean ! Are yon mad t 

Fit, MjmI I — %j, what shoold we do — ^I mean 
thou and I \ hand to fist well drink a heakh to my 
€tther. and mr sister, and all our good friends at 



Servant ari/A hetr mad tabaceo, 

Jftr. WhT, Toa don't take me to be one of 
your felk>w tosspots f 

Pf7^ I mean to teach thee to drink : thoa most 
kani thax« or thoa'rt no wife for m& Here, Peg ! 
to thee with aU mr heart, a whole one, and thoa 
art welcome. Mr father s good health ; P^ yoa 
shall pl-ed^ it. 

Jf ;r. I can': drink withoat eating ; twill make 
me sck. 

FiT. Pish, pish ! that's bat a fuicy. Come ! off 
wrsh ::. oc thoa shalt neither eat not drink this 

Mcr. Shall I so to bed wben I have drank itt 
Sip'tu Gcd. at Te gf Saandy a little drink, 

lii Tjklk of that anon. — [.S3b« ifrtaisL] — So — 
fcef^. P^. here's a pipe IVe filled fot thee myself; 
sk oo^wn and lUht it ! 

Mj^r. PVe mean to make a mere hackney horse 
<tif me \ ^\'tA* d'3re offer me yoar nasty tobacco fort 

FiS. Xar, neer make so shy; I know thoa 
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lov'st it Come ; young ladies are often troubled 
with the toothache, and take it in their chambers, 
though they won't appear good fellows amongst 
us. Take it, or no sleep nor meat, Peg. D'ye 
hear? 
Ma/r, Yes, to my grief. I won't be abused thus ! 

iWeefpa. 
mske 
thee smoke before I sleep. [Exeunt. 



Act IV. 
Enter Petruchio and Sauny. 

Pet. Sirrah, wait on your mistress 1 Say what 
you will to her, and vex her, but do not to^ch her ; 
and let her have no meat, I charge ye ! 

Sau. 'Sbreed, sir, send her into the Highlands 
in Scotland ; there's hunger and caud enough ; 
there shiB may starve her bally fu*. 

Pet Well, sirrah, do as I direct you. [Eodt. 

Sau. 0' my saul wuU I, sir. Ye'U let me take 
my headpiece to defend me, sir 1 

Enter Margaret. 

Mar. What! Gregory! Philip! — Nobody near 
me 1 Sauny, where are you 1 

Sau. I'se e'en hard at your a . . e, madam. 

Mar. Where's your master 1 

Sau. He's gone to the market himself, and he'll 
bring ye beam a braw bull's puzzle to swaddle your 
weam with. 

Mar. And in the meantime I am famished. — 
Was ever woman used so damnably) I am 
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•tarred formeat, gidd J for want of sleep ; and that 
which spites me more than all the rest is, he pre- 
tends 'tis oat of care and lore to ma — ^Prithee, 
good Sam J, gire me some meat ! 

Sou. O* my sanl, Sanndj would be hanged gin 
I s«d bestow an anld liquored bute; Saany will 
cat it into tnpes to stuff your weam with. 

Jfcr. Good Saony, here's money for thee. But 
one little bit of anything to stay my fainting 
qxrits. 

Sou. What will ye eat V-a bit of beef) 

Jfar. Ay, good Saony. 

Ssa. Will ye eat some mustard to 't t 

Jfar. Ay, good Saony, qoickly. 

Soil Mostard is nea gued for your tang ; 'twill 
make it tea keen, and ye can soaud fust enoagh 
without 

Mar. Why, then, the beef without mustard. 

Sttrn. God, beef is nea gued without mustard. 
Saony will fetch ye some meal and water ; ye'st 
make ye a Scotch pudding ; ye'st eat of that tull 
your weam crack 

Mar. Vou abusive rogue, take that! — [Beats him.] 
— Must I be braved thus by my own servant) 

iSi^iL The deil wash your face with a fou' clout 

J?n/^ Geraldo. 

Grr. Why, how now, sirrah! will you strike 
vour mistrosst You cowardly rogue — strike a 
woman! 

iSiia. *Sbreed, sir, d ye ca' a Scotchman a coward 1 
Gin Tse had ye in Scotland, Tse put my whinyard 
in your weam gin ye were as stout as Gilderoy. 

GfT. Why, Gilderoy was as arrant a coward as 
thou art 

Sou. Wuns, ye'd be lath to keep the grund 
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that Gilderoy quits ; yet I must confess he was a 
little shamefiEU^ before the enemy. 

Mwr, Oh, Mr. Geraldo, never was poor woman 
so used ! For charity sake, convey me home to my 
father ! 

Erdtf Petruchio miU a dish of meat. 

Fet, Here, Peg, here's meat for thee. I have 
dressed it myself, my dear. — Geraldo, welcome! 
This was kindly done, to visit Peg and me. — Come, 
Peg, fall to ; here's an excellent piece of veal. 

Mar, Why, 'tis a pullet. 

Pet. Why, 'tis veaL Art thou mad % 

Mar. You won't persuade me out of my senses. 
'Tis a pullet 

Sau. A gud is it, sir. 

Pet. What an unhappy man am I ! my poor 
dear Peg's distracted! I always feared 'twould 
come to this. — Take the meat away, Curtis. Is 
the room ready as I ordered) are the lights 
dammed up 9 

Cwrt. Yes, sir. 

Mar. Why, what d'ye mean to do with me ? 

Pet. Poor Peg, I pity thee; but thou shalt 
want no help for thy cure. You must be kept 
from the light j it troubles the brain. 

Oer. I see I shall learn; he's an excellent 
teacher. 

Mar. Why, sir, pray tell me, have you a mind 
to make me mad ? This is the way indeed. How 
have I injured you that you use me thus in- 
humanly 1 Did you marry me to starve me % 

Sau. He means to bring down your weam for a 
race ; for we a' ways cry, A nag with a weam, but 
a mare with nean. 

Pet. No, no, good Peg ; thou know'st I have a 
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Pet Ay, this fellow would make a puppet of 
thee. 

Tail, She says your worship means to make a 
puppet of her. 

Pet, Thou impudent, lying, thread, bodkin and 
thimble flea ! thou nit ! brave me in my own 
house ] Go ; take it ! I'll ha' none on't. 

Tail. Sir, I made it according to your directions, 
and I cannot take it again. 

Sau, Tak' it awa', or the deil o' my lugs but 
ye'st tak' my whinyard 1 

Mar, He shall not take it again. What need 
you trouble yourself about it as long as it pleases 
me % — ^Lay it down there. 

Pet, Sirrah, take it away, I say ; we shall find 
more tailors. I won't have my wife so anticly 
dressed that the boys should hoot at her. 

Mar, Come, come, all this is but fooling; you 
don't understand what belongs to a sown. Say 
what you will, I'm resolved to^ have itl if it were 
an ugly one I would wear it, an it were but to 
cross you ! 

Sau, Now the deil's a cruppen untill her mouth, 
sir ; you may see a little of nis tail hang out — it 
looks for a' the world an it were a sting, sir. 

Pd, Why, that's my good Pegj I know thou 
dost not care for it. Say no more, prithee; thou 
shalt have another. 

Ma/r, I know not what you mean to do with 
me, but methinks I might have leave to speak, 
and speak I will ! I am no child, no baby ! Your 
betters have endured me to speak my mind, and 
if you cannot you had best stop your ears; 'tis 
better set my tongue at liberty than let my heart 
break. 

Pet, Speak, Peg, by all means ; say what thou 
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wilt — Simh, esrrj thai tawdiy thing zwvj, — 
Gkraldo, tell him joaH see him paid — [aside] — 
and bid him leave it — Come, what say'st tiiofi, 

Pegl 

€rer. Leave the gown in the next room, taOor, 
and take no notice of what he sa js ; m aee yon 
paid for't [Aside. ExU Tmlar. 

Mar. Why, I saj I will hare that gown, and 
ererjthing I hare a mind foft ! I did not Mng 
yon such a portion to be made a fool of! 

Pd, Very true ! thon'rt in the rig^t^ Teg. Ccfmey 
let's to hone ; these clothes will serve torn at pre- 
sent till we can get bett^. — Gro, sirrah, lead the 
horses to the land's end ; thil^er well walk afoot. 
— ^Let's see, I think 'tis about seven o'clock : we 
shall reach to my fiU;her-in-law's by dinner-time 
with ease. 

Mar. Tis almost two; yon cannot get thither 
by snpper-time. 

Pet. It shall be seven ere I go ! Why, what a 
mischiefs this? — ^what I say or do you are still 
crossing it. — Let the horses alone ! I will not go 
to-day, and ere I do it shall be what o'clock I 
please. 

Mar. Nay, sir, that shan't stop our joomey ; 'tis 
seven, or two, or nine, or what o'clock you please. 
Pray let's go. 

8au. Ye s have it what hour you wuU, sir. 

Pet, Very well, it is so; get ready quickly. — 
Come, Geraldo, let's all go ; we shall help mend 
the mirth at my sister's wedding. 

Oer, ril wait on you. 

Pet. Come, Peg, get on your things ! 

Mar. Let me but once see Lincoln's Inn Fields 
again, and yet thou shalt not tame me ! [Exeunt. 
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Enler Tranio and Snatchpenny. 

Tra. Now, sirrah, be but impudent enough, and 
keep state like the old knight, and thou art made 
for ever. 

Snakh. I warrant ye, sir, I know it to a. hair. 
My Lord Beaufoy and I were schoolfellows together 
at Worcester ; my estate lies in the vale of Eves- 
ham — three thousand pound a year, and fifteen 
hundred a year I settle upon you upon the mar- 
riage. Let me alone ! I am Sir Lyonel himself. 

Tra. Bight, right ! Excellent brave ! — How now 1 

Enler Jamy. 

Jamy. To your postures, old sinner 1 Be an 
exquisite rascal, and then thou shall be a rogue 
paramount. Thou slialt lay the dragon asleep 
while my master steals the pippins. 

Tra. W ell, Jamy, what hast thou done 1 

Jumy. I have been with my Lord Beaufoy, pre- 
sented your father's and your service to him, aud 
told him the old knight was happily come to 
tovrn, and, hearing of your love to Biancha, was so 
overjoyed he would settle all upon you- 

Tra. Well, and what said he ? 

Jamt/. He gave me a piece* for my news. I told 
him Sir Lyonel desired his company just now to 
treat upon the match. He's coming in all haste ; 
he longs to be cozened, and, Snatchpenny, if 
thou dost not do it — 

Sjialch. Then hang me. 

Jamy. Mum, look to't ; he's here ! 

Etder Beaufoy awi Winlovk 

Beau. Mr. Winlove, your man tells me your 

• Ouineii. Ed. 1708. 
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It tUt BT Lord Bemfor, sir f 

Trm. Y«. ar. 

.Sa</ei. Mt Lord, tout humble serant ! I'm 
hap^ 91 hA to meet a penon I hare foaxmbf 
afj modi loTcd. 

.fion. Noble Sir LjoneL I jot to see toil 

.S'MfdL Oh : the mefTf da js thatjoo and I hare 
ieen,mTLord! Well (are the good old tima. I ay! 

Biam, At« Sir Lyooel, when yon and I were 
aeqaainted fint. 

iSMibL At. manr, these were golden days in- 
deed — BO maming. no cheating. The world is 
altered. 

I>au. Bdt we will remember these times, and 
be honest stSL 

Snairk. Tbju'i een the best war. There's 
h ipes we may haTe honest grandchildren too, if 
all be trae as I hear. My son tells me your 
daughter has maiie a captive of him. 

&au, I would she were better for his sake. 
She's a good girl, and a handsome one, though I 
say it ; if she were not, I would give her some- 
what should make her so 

Tra, It takes rarely. [Aside. 

Snatch, I'm even overjoyed that you think my 
son worthy your alliance. I'll give somethiog 
they 8hall make a shift to live on. In plain, and in 
lirief, if you'll approve of it, I'll settle fifteen hun- 
dred iwunds a year upon him at present, which 
shall be her jointure ; after my death, all I have 
with a good wilL What say you, my Lord f 
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Beau, Sir Lyonel, your freedom pleases me ; 
I see you are au honest meaning gentleman. The 
young folks, if I am not mistaken, like one another. 
Well, I say no more ; it is a match. 

Tra, You bind me to you ever; now I may 
boldly say I am truly happy. Where will you 
please to have the business made up ] 

Beau, Not in my house, son ; I would have it 
private. Pitchers have ears, and I have many 
servants ; besides, old Woodall will be hindering 
of us. He's hearkening still, and will be interrupt- 
ing. 

Tra, Then at my lodging ; there my father Ues, 
and there the business may be all dispatched. 
Send for your daughter by this gentleman; my 
boy shall fetch a scrivener presently. The worst 
on 't is, 'tis too small a warning ; you are like to 
have but slender entertainment. 

Beau. No matter, no matter ; I shall like it. 

Snatch, I would fain see your daughter, my 
Lord ; I have heard great commendations of her. 

Beau, That you shall presently. — Monsieur, 
pray go to Biancha, and tell her from me she 
must come hither with you immediately. You 
may tell her too, if you will, what has happened, 
and that she must prepare to be Mr. Winlove's 
bride. 

Win, My Lord, me vill fetch her presant. 

Tra, My Lord, will your Lordship please to walk 
in with my father] This is my lodging. 

Beau, Ay, sir. — Come, Sir Lyonel, I'll follow 
you. 

Snakk Good my Lord, I will wait upon you. 

[Exeunt Beaufoy, Snatchpenny, and Tranio. 

tP%n, Thus far 'tis well carried on, Jamy ; but 
how shall we prosecute it ] 

2 a 
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Jamy, Why, there is but one way in the world, 
sir. 

Win, And what*8 that ? 

Jamy, Why, thus : I have got a parson ready 
for the purpose; when you have got Biancha 
abroad, whip her into Covent Garden Church, and 
there marry her, and your work's done. 

Win, Troth, thou say'st true. But is the parson 
orthodox and canonicall I would not have an 
Obadiah to make us enter into covenant of matri- 
mony. 

Jamy. Trust me, sir, he's as true as steel. He 
says all matrimony without book — he can chris- 
ten, wed, and bury blindfold. 

Win, Well, I'll take thy counsel, if I can per- 
suade her to 't, as I hope I shall, for I know she 
loves me. Fair luck betides me. — But who comes 
here? 

Enter Woodall. 

Jamy, 'Tis the old grub, Woodall. What shall 
we do with him 1 

« 

Win, We must contrive some way to get him 
off. 

Wood, I don't like those shuffling piatters ; I 
doubt there's some false play towards me in hand. 
Here's my Monsieur ! he may inform me. — Mon- 
sieur ! 

Win, Che diet a vouz, Monsieur? Monsieur, 
your servant ! 

Wood. Monsieur, prithee tell me, if thou canst, 
how affairs go 1 Things are carried very closely. 
How stands my mistress affected ? 

Win, Moi foi. Monsieur, me tell you de bad 
news in the varle. Mademoiselle Biancha no 
stand affected to you at all. My Lord has sent 
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me to fetch her ju«t now to be marry to Monsieur 
^-vat you call — Monsieur Le 

JTood. What! not to Winlovel 

Win. Yes, to Monsieur Winlove. Begar, me be 
very sorry, but me canno help dat. 

fFood, Is old Beaufoy mad, to match her to him 
without his father's privity ] 

Win. Here be de ver fine old man new come to 
town ; me Lord be wid him now. 

Wood. Upon my life ! old Sir Lyonel 1 Nay, 
then, she's lost quite. 'Hatrk you. Monsieur; yet 
'tis in your power to make me a happy man. 

Win. . Oh j Monsieur, me be-your humble servant 

Wood. Why, look you, you are to fetch her — 
here's forty pound in gold* to buy you a pair of 
gloves — let me take her from you as you are 
carrying her thither. * I wiU have two or three 
with me, and you may safely say she was forced 
from you. 

Win, Monsieur, begar, me do you all de service 
in the varle ; but me sail be the grand sheat knave 
then. 

Wood. That's nothing. Here's more money ; I'll 
save you harmless. Come, you ^ball do it 

/Fm. Monsieur, me have no mind to be van 
knave ; but to do you service, if you will meet me 
upon de street — 

Wood. Fear not, Til secure you. Honest Mon- 
sieur, farewell ; I will be your friend for ever. 

[Exit. 

Win. Ha, ha, ha! this is rare. What an ass 
this fellow will make himself, do what we can ! 
Here, Jamy, thou shalt share with me. 

Jamy. Thank you, sir ; would we had such a 
windfall every day. But come, sir, you must 

• GhmMM. JBd. 1708. 
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make haste. This is the critical minute ; if you 
miss it, you lose Biancha. 

JFin, Thy counsel's good; away! FU buy a 
ring and pay the priest with some of Woodall's 
money. Ha, ha, ha ! [Exeunt 

Enter PETRUCfflO, Margaret, Geraldo, and 

Sauny. 

FeL Walk your horses down the hill before ; we 
shall reach London time enough. 'Tis a fair night ; 
how bright and goodly the moon shines ! 

Mar, The moon ] — ^the sun ; *tis not the moon- 
Ught now. 

Fet, I say 'tis the moon that shines so bright. 

Mar, I say 'tis the sun that shines so bright. 

Fet, Now, by my mother's son, and that's my- 
self, it shall be the moonlight, or what I please, 
before you set sight of your father's house. — Sirrah, 
go fetch the horses back ! — Evermore crossed, and 
crossed, and nothing but crossed. 

Ger. Say as he says, or we shall never go. 

Mar, Forward, I pray sir, since we are come so 
far, and be it sun, or moon, or what you please. 
Nay, if you call it a rush-candle, henceforth it 
shall be so for me. 

Fet, I say 'tis the moon. 

Sau, 'Sbreed ! but I say nay, sir. Out, out ! a' 
lies. 

Mar, I know 'tis the moon. 

Fet, Nay, then, you lie ; 'tis the blessed sun. 

Mar, Why, Heaven be blessed for't, 'tis even 
what you have a mind to. Pray, let us forward. 

Ger, Petruchio, go thy ways, the field is won. 

Fet, Well, forward, forward ! Now the bowl 
runs with a right bias ; — but soft, here's company ! 
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Enter Sir Lyonel Winlove. 

Lyon, Boy, bid the coachman drive gently down 
the hill. I wonder I meet nor overtake no pas- 
sengers to-day. Stay ! I think here be some. 

Pet, I will have one bout more with thee, Peg. — 
Good-morrow, gentle lady ; which way travel you ] 
— Come hither, Peg. Didst thou ever behold so 
exquisite a beauty as this fair virgin bears about 1 
Go to her. Peg, and salute her. 

Mar, Are you mad ] 'tis an old man. 

Pet, Beat back again, then j — still cross 1 Will 
you do it 1 

Sau, Why, i'th* deil's name, what mean ye] 
Its nea bonny lass, sir. 'Sbreed, its an 2! fa' 
thief ! 
. Ger, He'll make this old man mad. 

Mar, You budding virgin, so fair, so sweet, so 
fresh, which way travel you % How happy should 
we be in the enjoyment of so fair a fellow tra- 
veller ! 

Sau, The deil has built a bird's nest in your 
head. Gud, ye're as mad as he ; and he as mad as 
gin he were the son of a March hare, sir. 

Lyon, Why, what do ye mean, gentlewoman 1 

Pet, Why, now, now. Peg, I hope thou art not 
mad! A virgin, quotha] 'tis an old, wrinkled, 
withered man. 

Mar, Eeverend sir, pardon my mistaking eyes, 
that have been so dazzled with the moon — sun, I 
mean — I could not distinguish you. I now per- 
ceive you are a grave old man ; pray, excuse me. 

Lyon, Indeed you are a merry lady. Your 
encounter has amazed me ; but I like such cheer- 
ful company. I am for London, to see a son of 
mine that went lately from me thither. 
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Pei, We shall be glad of jour company. You 
most pardon my wife's eiror; she has not slept 
weU to-night, and I could not persoade her bat 
Ab would come out fasting, which makes h^ 
fancy a little extravagant. 

Sau. The deil o' my sanl, but yon are a Mse 
trundle-tail tyke. The deil a bit he'd lat her eat* 
the«e three days, sir. 

Mar. Curse upon your excuse and the cause of 
it ! I could have eaten my shoe soles if I might 
have had 'em Med. 

PeL Your name, I beseech you, sirl 

Xy^ffi. I am called Sir Lyonel Winlove in tlie 
oDontiy. 

PeL Father to young Mr. Winlove t 

Lmm. The same, sir. 

PeL Then I am hi^py indeed to have met you. 
I can tell you some news perhaps may not be 
unwelcome to you. Your son is in a fair pipba- 
biUty of calling me brother within these two days. 

Lwon. How so, I pray, sir t 

PeL Why, he's upon marrying my wife's dster, 
my Lord Beaufoy s youngest daughter — a brave 
match. I can assure you, and a sweet bedfellow ! 

iSSuM. Gud, she's tea gued for any man but 
Saundy. Gud, gin poor Saundy had her in Scot- 
land, wuns ! Fd sea swing her about ! 

LyoH. You amaxe me ! Is this true ? or have 
vou a mind, like a pleasant traveller, to break a 
jeist on the company you overtake I 

iter. V\xm my word, sir, 'tis very true. 'Twas so 
designed, but I don't think he'll marry her ; he's 
forsworn if he da 

L^yn. You make me wonder more and more. 

PfL Mind him not ! he's a party concerned ; 'tis 
true. 



